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PREFACE. 


"It  is  from  the  great  book  of  Nature,  the  same  through  a 
thousand  editions,  that  I  have  renturously  essayed  to  read  a 
chapter  to  the  public." — ^Wayeblet. 


The  anomaly  of  custom  demands  that  that  which  has 
to  be  written  on  the  completion  of  a  work,  should  be 
made  a  preface  to  it^  and  that  an  author's  last  words 
should  be  his  first.  It  will  not  then  here  be  out  of 
place,  now  that  my  "History  of  British  Birds'*  is  con- 
cluded, to  say  a  few  words  on  the  history  of  the  work 
itself. 

The  idea  of  such  a  book  suggested  itself  in  the  first 
instance  to  Mr.  B.  Fawcett,  of  Driffield.  There  existed, 
however,  the  necessity  of  his  obtaining  the  co-operation 
of  some  naturalist  who  might  undertake  the  literary  part 
of  it,  and  while  his  has  been  the  burden  and  the  risk 
mine  has  been  the  pleasant  task  of  writing.  Having 
observed  in  the  "Magazine  of  Natural  History/'  occa- 
sional papers  of  mine  of  former  years,  he  addressed  me 
accordingly  on  the  subject,  and  it  ended  in  my  engag- 
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ing  to  write  the  histories  of  the  Birds^  he  undertaking 
the  production  of  their  figures.  His  too  is  the  sole 
merit  of  an  invention  applied  to  these,  as  well  as  of 
another  mode  conducive  to  the  admirable  execution  of 
those  of  their  nests  and  eggs. 

The  several  objects  had  in  view  in  these  volumes 
have  been — 

First,  to  collect  together,  as  far  as  I  could,  all  the 
known  facts  respecting  the  Natural  History  of  each  and 
every  British  Bird,  so  that  my  work  might  contain  a 
greater  number  of  such  facts  than  any  previous  one. 

Secondly,  to  produce  at  the  same  time  a  readable 
book. 

Thirdly,  to  give  correct  and  life-like  figures  of  the 
several  species. 

And,  fourthly,  to  bring  out  the  work  at  such  a  price 
as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  class,  whose 
taste  might  happily  lead  them  to  the  study  of  Natural 
History. 

I  have  endeavoured  also  throughout  to  impart  a  re- 
ligious character  to  this  treatise  on  some  of  the  most 
interesting  works  of  the  Creator,  as  indicated  from 
the  very  first  page  by  the  motto  'Gloria  in  excelsis 
Deo'  prefixed  to  the  account  of  the  "birds  of  the  air," 
and  subsequently  by  the  kindred  one  *De  profundis  ad 
Dominum'  attached  in  like  manner  to  that  of  the  water- 
birds,  whose  home  is  more  or  less  on  the  "great  deep." 

How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  each  or  either  of  the 
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first-named  objects  proposed  it  is  for  my  readers  to  say, 
by  a  comparison  of  mine  with  other  previous  works  on 
the  British  Birds;  in  fact,  they  hare  already  said,  as 
presently  alladed  to,  and  I  thankfully  acknowledge  the 
commendations  of  those  whose  praise  is  a  valued  reward. 

With  regard  to  the  last-named  particular,  the  price 
of  the  work;  this  has  all  along  been  the  great  diffi- 
culty. The  plates  could  have  been  executed  in  a 
much  more  highly-finished  manner  if  more  had  been 
charged  for  them,  but  under  the  circumstances  it  was 
absolutely  impossible.  Each  number  contained  four 
coloured  plates,  every  one  done  by  hand,  and,  except- 
ing the  last  half-dozen — when  materials  in  the  shape 
of  information  about  the  birds  had  run  short — twenty- 
four  well  and  handsomely-printed  pages  for  a  shilling, 
making  the  book,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  cheapest  ever 
brought  out  in  this  country. 

The  critics,  and  those  some  of  the  leading  ones,  who 
have  already  given  their  opinions  of  the  work  while  it 
was  in  progress,  have  expressed  themselves  without  ex- 
ception so  favourably,  that  I  trust  still  to  be  found  to 
have  merited  a  continuation  of  their  kindness,  and  I 
hope  that  I  may  obviate  any  censorious  remarks,  by  fairly 
stating  that  I  have  myself  noticed  and  carefully  cor- 
rected for  a  future  edition  many  more  errors  of  various 
kinds,  chiefly,  I  hope,  trifling  ones,  than  are,  I  think, 
likely  to  be  detected  by  others.  In  a  literary  article 
in   "The   Times,"   on    Hume's   '^History  of  England," 
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October  28th.,  1854,  the  writer  observes,  ''Almost  every 
great  work  ever  done" — (if  mine  deserves  the  epithet, 
it  is  for  its  size  alone) — "is  full  of  blunders,  and  critics 
have  won  great  reputation  by  pretending  to  point  them 
out."  Again,  the  same  writer  remarks,  "Unless  a  work 
is  a  pleasure  to  the  author,  it  will  not  be  to  the  reader." 
This  requirement  T  have,  at  all  events,  fulfilled:  the 
writing  the  "Natural  History  of  British  Birds"  has 
been  a  constant  and  unfailing  source  of  pleasure  and 
amusement  to  me,  so  that  I  should  be  thus  warranted  in 
hoping  that  others  might  share  the  same  feeling,  even 
if  I  had  not  been  so  fully  informed  by  themselves  that 
such  has  been  the  case. 

In  describing  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  birds, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  outline  of  their  more 
prominent  features,  leaving  out  those  more  recondite 
ones  which  some  authors  have  gone  into.  In  like 
manner  in  the  description  of  the  colours  I  have  omitted 
such  names  used  by  other  writers  as  would  not,  I  am 
sure,  be  generally  understood  by  the  class  of  readers 
whom  I  have  especially  had  in  view.  It  has  been  my 
aim,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  to  make  a  readable 
book,  one  which  should  in  some  distant  degree  engraft 
the  attractiveness  of  such  writers  as  Gilbert  White,  on 
the  necessary  details  required  in  the  description  of  species, 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  the 
limited  space  at  my  disposal,  and  at  all  events  to  convey 
through  the  work  a  sense  of  some  of  those  delights  of 
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the  country  which,  as  I  enjoy  with  the  utmost  thank* 
fulness  myself,  I  feel  must  be  still  more  valuable  on  any 
occasional  opportunity  to  those  whose  lot  has  unhappily 
been  cast  in  towns. 

It  would  not  be  dutiful  in  me  to  conclude  without 
expressing  my  deep  gratitude  to  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen,  for  her  condescending  patronage, 
enhanced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  favour  was 
communicated  by  her  illustrious  husband  the  Prince 
Consort  The  desire  to  do  a  kindly  action  must,  I  feel, 
have  been  the  prevailing  motive  with  Her  Majesty,  but 
the  work  itself,  however  unworthy,  is  none  the  less 
under  obligation  for  the  benefit  conferred. 

My  thanks  are  likewise  due,  and  are  respectfully  offered 
to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  by  his 
considerate  sympathy  with,  and  support  of  my  under- 
taking, has  added  to  former  acts  of  kindness  in  word 
and  deed. 

To  the  public  I  am  also  largely  indebted,  and  I  cannot 
withhold  my  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  extensive 
support  they  have  given  to  my  "History" — some  fifty- 
fold  more  than  my  excellent  publishers,  duly  and  properly 
cautious,  suggested  in  the  first  instance  should  be 
provided  for.  Especially  have  T  to  thank  those  very 
numerous  correspondents,  in  every  rank  of  life,  whose 
approval,  expressed  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  afforded  me  the 
greatest  encouragement  while  endeavouring  to  make  my 
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labours  worthy  of  their  approbation. 

But  lastly,  and  above  all,  let  me  render  thanks  and 
praise  where  they  are  most  due.  Seven  years  and  a 
half,  short  as  they  are  to  look  back  upon,  are  long  to 
look  forward  to,  and  are  in  themselves  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  even  of  a  longer  life  than  mine ;  and  having 
been  permitted  for  this  lengthened  space  of  time,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  free  from  accident  or  disease,  to 
supply  regularly  month  by  month  the  materials  for 
each  successive  number  of  my  work,  I  feel  that  it  would 
not  be  fitting  were  I  not,  now  that  the  task  has 
been  completed,  to  record  my  grateful  sense  of  the 
mercy  of  the  Great  Author  and  Preserver  of  all,  without 
whom  riot  even  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground,  and 
to  set  forth  whose  Power  and  Goodness,  has  been  the 
object  of  these  writings.  Unless  He  protect,  it  is  but 
lost  labour  to  rise  early,  and  late  take  rest,  and  eat  the 
bread  of  carefulness,  and  in  His  name  all  our  works 
should  be  begun,  continued,  and  ended. 

Nunhurnholme  Rectory y 

September  14M.,  1857. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science  of  British  ornitholog'y, 
there  is  but  little  room  left  for  originality.  Excellence  in  compilation — 
improvement,  either  in  the  way  of  curtailment  or  extension,  is  what  is  chieMy 
to  be  aimed  at.  Anythinfj^  novel,  beyond  the  occasional  announcement  of  the 
addition  to  our  native  Fauna,  of  a  sinf^le  specimen  or  so  of  some  one 
or  more  species  hitherto  not  known  to  have  occurred  in  this  country,  is 
scarcely  to  be  looked  for — a  borrowed  description  of  such  is  almost  all 
that  can  be  given.  'Vix  ea  nostra  voco'  ought  to  be  the  honest  motto 
of  every  one  who  in  the  present  day  writes  upon   the  subject. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  one  feature  in  works  of  this  kind,  in  which, 
up  to  this  time,  abundant  scope  has  been  left  for  novelty;  belonging, 
however,  to  the  province  of  the  Proprietor,  not  to  that  of  the  Author,  and 
as  the  credit  of  happily  hitting  off  this  feature,  belongs  in  the  present 
instance,  exclusively  to  the  enterprising  projector  of  this  work,  to  him 
must  the  merit  of  it  be  assigned,  aud  by  him  may  the  success  which  it 
deserves  be  gained.  I  allude,  as  will  perhaps  have  already  been  imagined,  to 
the  price  of  the  work,  and  whatever  degree  of  approbation  may  be  assigned 
to  it  in  any  other  respect,  in  this,  at  least,  all  wul  at  once  admit  it  to  nave 
been  hitherto  unrivalled. 

Some  margin  is,  however,  left  for  the  Author  also,  whereon  to  essay 
improvement,  and  my  object  in  the  present  history  of  British  Birds  will  be, 
to  endeavour  to  simplify  former  descriptions — to  adapt  them  to  popular 
wants  and  wishes,  and  by  a  more  uniformly  methodical  arrangement 
than  is,  I  think,  to  be  met  with  in  any  previous  work  of  the  kind,  to 
give  to  any  student  of  our  native  ornithology  who  may,  from  circumstances 
require  it,  every  help  that  can  be  afforded  to  enable  him  to  identify 
each  species — all  unnecessary  particulars  and  redundant  repetitions  being 
avoided. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  but  Uio  true,  that  where  there  can  be  two  opinions 
about  any  subject,  two  opinions  will  be  found  to  exist,  and  Natural  History 
certainly  by  no  means  forms  an  exception  to  this  general  or  rather  universal 
rule.  Every  branch  of  the  subject  gives  rise  to  diversity  of  opinion,  and, 
alas!  but  too  often  to  personal  feeling  and  party  spirit.  To  admit  the 
theory  of  one  writer  exposes  you  to  the  attacks  ot  another.  You  cannot  adopt 
one  system  without  running  the  risk  of  being  considered  the  enemy  of 
all  who  hold  the  opposite.  'Love  me,  love  my  dog'mata,  is  undoubtedly 
the  too  prevailing  sentiment. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks,  by  having  in  the  very  outset 
of  the  present  work  to  consider  the  question,  which  species  are,  and  which 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  entitled  to  have  a  place  in  any  descriptive 
account  of  British  Birds.  Some  at  once  admit,  others  peremptorily  reject 
those  species  which  have  only  been  known  to  have  occurred  once,  or  very 
rarely.  Here  is  certainly  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  but  for  several 
reasons  it  seems  to  me  the  proper  course,  to  admit  as  a  British  Bird  every 
species  which  may  have  been  discovered,  if  even  but  once,  in  this  country, 
in  a  wild  state.  Who  knows  how  often  it  may  have  occurred  before  ^unnoticed 
and  unknown,*  or  at  all  events  unrecordeil?  Who  can  tell  how  often  it 
may  be  met  with  again,  and  have  the  fortune  to  be  recognized  and  duly 
chronicled?  Who  can  say  whether  some  species  nf>w  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  indigenous  may  not  have  become  naturalized  from  only  a  single 
pair  at  first?     Whether  the  presence  of  this  or  that  now  common  species 
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has  not  owed  its  location  in  this  country  to  some  chance  storm,  or  the 
casual  escape  from  captivity  of  the  founders  of  this  branch  of  its  family? 
Who  is  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  where  is  it  to  be  drawn? 
The  several  species  of  Birds  occur  in  every  possible  variety  of  number. 
When  you  come  to  the  more  unfrequent  ones,  who  is  to  decide,  and  bv 
what  numerical  rule,  which  are  to  be  retained  as  British,  and  which  are 
not?  What  number  of  specimens  is  to  constitute  a  British  species?  Some 
Birds  leave  us,  and  some  arrive,  in  the  summer,  others  in  the  winter,  some 
in  the  sprinp;-,  others  in  the  autumn:  are  we  to  include  only  those  which 
remain  with  us  all  the  year  round ;  or,  go'm^  still  farther  on  the  exclusive 
system,  must  we  confine  the  whole  of  our  native  ornithology  to  that  single 
species,  (Tetrao  Britannicus,)  which  alone  is  peculiar  to  the  British  islands. 
For  these  reasons  I  think  it  better  to  admit  as  a  nominal  British  Bird 
every  species,  of  which  even  a  single  example  may  have  occurred  in  this 
country  in  a  wild  state. 

I  have  omitted  the  generic  characters  of  the  several  species,  as  also 
the  titles  of  the  orders  and  families;  the  utter  disagreement  of  authors  as 
to  the  former,  as  well  as  the  evident  erroneousness  of  so  many  of  them, 
and  the  paucity  of  the  numbers  of  our  British  species,  which  prevents 
an)'thing  like  continuity  in  the  insertion  of  the  latter,  rendering  it,  I  think, 
much  better  to  do  so. 

I  must  here  express  my  opinion,  that  far  too  great  a  number  of  new 
genera  have  been  introduced  by  modern  naturalists.  Take  for  example, 
Mr.  I)oublcday*s  otherwise  excellent  catalogue  of  British  Birds.  In  this 
we  find  eleven  species  of  Owl  given,  every  one  of  them  with  a  different 
generic  name!  two  pairs,  moreover,  of  these  names,  Sumia  and  Syrnium, 
Nyctale  and  Nyctea,  have,  respectively,  so  great  a  similarity,  as  to  be 
objectionable  also  on  this  account.  So,  again,  in  the  case  of  the  Swallows 
and  Martins,  we  have  four  species,  with  four  several  distinct  generic  names. 
The  same  objection  lies  also  in  greater  or  less  degree  against  the  entire 
of  the  catalogue  in  question;  a  fault,  indeed,  not  of  the  individual  author 
of  it,  hut  of  the  whole  modern  system;  his,  only  so  far  as  he  has  fallen 
in  and  coincided  with  it.  It  is  true  that  earlier  works  are  open  to  a  charge 
of  equal  weight  in  the  other  direction,  from  their  including  under  one  wide 
class  name,  many  species  which  have  easily  assignable  generic  differences; 
but  the  existence  of  one  extreme  is  no  excuse  for  the  adoption  of  its 
opposite,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  reaction  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
may  take  place. 

f  have  already,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  York,  in 
the  year  1844,  promulgcd  my  views  on  the  subject  of  scientific  nomenclature; 
and  f  could  have  wished  to  have  exemplified  them  in  the  present  work, 
but  I  am  unwilling  to  increase  the  number  of  existing  names,  of  the  evil 
of  the  too  great  number  of  which  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion. 
I  must  content  myself  with  setting  them  forth  separately  in  a  tabular  form, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  volume,  in  the  hope  that  an  amendment,  in  some 
such  way,  of  the  present  system,  may  yet  by  a  competent  and  properly 
constituted  authority,  be  accomplishe<]. 

I  have  only  to  add  the  expression  of  my  sincere  acknowledgments  to 
Mr.  Gould,  for  his  very  obliging  permission  to  copy  the  figures  of  the  rarer 
birds,  from  his  magnificent  *  Birds  of  Europe,' 

F.  O.  MOEEIS. 


Nafferion  Vicarage^ 

Yorkshire^  May  ]«/.,  1850. 
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GRIFFON    VULTURE. 

0^8  fulvus,  GUAY. 

Oyps  vul^arvt,  Saviony. 

Vultur  fulvus,  Gould. 

Oyp9 — A  Vulture.         Fulvus — Yellow — tawny. 

The  Griffon  Vulture  is  an  inhabitant  of  various 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  seemingly  regardless 
alike  of  cold  and  heat.  It  is  met  with  in  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  Silesia;  on  the  Alps,  the  Tyrol,  and  the 
Pyrenees;  and  is  particulaiiy  abundant  on  both  sides 
of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and  as  it  has  once  been 
known,  as  after  mentioned,  to  visit  this  countrv,  it  mav 
be  hoped  that  it  may  again   be  met  with  here. 

Like  the  rest  of  its  congeners,  this  bird  feeds  on 
carrion,  and  thus  performs  a  useful  part  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  Occasionally  it  will  attack  weak  or  sickly 
animals,  but  this  is  only  as  a  ^dernier  resort,'  and  when 
it  cannot  supply  its  appetite  by  the  resources  which  are 
more  natural  to  it.     Thus,  S'icc  versA,'  the  Eagle,  whose 
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congenial  prey  is  the  living  animal,  will,  when  forced 
by  the  extremity  of  hunger,  put  up  with  that  food  which 
under  other  circumstances  it  rejects  and  leaves  for  the 
less  dainty  Vulture. 

When  the  Griffon  meets  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
carrion,  it  continues  feeding  on  it,  if  not  disturbed,  which 
it  easily  is  by  even  the  minor  animals,  until  quite  gorged, 
and  then  remains  quiescent  until  digestion  has  taken 
place;  and  if  surprised  in  this  condition,  is  unable  to 
escape  by  flight,  and  becomes  an  easy  capture.  It  feeds 
its  young,  not  by  carrying  food  to  them  in  its  talons, 
as  is  the  habit  of  the  Eagles,  Falcons,  Hawks,  and  Owls, 
but  by  disgorging  from  its  maw  part  of  what  it  had 
swallowed. 

Only  one  example  of  this  grand  addition  to  British 
ornithology,  has  as  yet  occurred.  A  single  specimen — 
an  adult  bird,  in  a  perfectly  wild  state,  was  captured  by 
a  youth,  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1843,  on  the  rocks 
near  Cork  harbour,  and  was  purchased  for  half-a-crown 
for  Lord  Shannon;  by  whom,  when  it  died,  it  was 
presented  to  the  collection  of  the  Dublin  Zoological 
Society. 

This  species,  also,  like  the  rest  of  its  kindred,  possesses 
great  powers  of  flight,  though  it  is  not  rapid  on  the 
wing,  and  often  soars  upwards,  almost  always  spirally, 
until  it  has  become  invisible  to  the  human  eye :  it  descends 
in  the  same  manner  in  circles.  It  builds  its  nest  on  the 
highest  and  most  inaccessible  rocks,  or  sometimes  on  lofty 
trees;  but  in  the  winter,  it  frequents  more  the  lower  and 
open  grounds.  It  lays  two  or  three  eggs,  rather  larger 
than  those  of  a  goose,  of  a  dingy  white  colour,  sometimes 
marked  with  a  few  pale  red  blots. 

The  male  and  female  are  scarcely  distinguishable,  except 
in  size — the  former  being  smaller  than  the  latter;  as  is 
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the  case  generally  with  birds  of  prey;  why,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say.  Some  reasons  which  have  been  advanced^ 
must  at  once  be  pronounced  imsatisfactory. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  about  three  feet  eight  inches. 
The  bill  is  by  some  described  as  bluish  lead  colour;  by 
others,  as  yellowish  white;  the  cere,  bluish  black;  iris, 
reddish.  The  head  and  neck  are  covered  with  down, 
which  as  well  as  the  ruff  round  the  neck,  and  which 
is  of  the  same  material,  is  dull  white;  the  eyes  are 
margined  with  black.  The  middle  part  of  the  breast 
also  dull  white,  mixed  with  light  brown.  The  expansion 
of  the  wings  eight  feet.  The  back,  and  the  wing 
coverts,  light  yellowish  brown;  the  larger  under  wing 
coverts,  dull  white;  lesser  under  wing  coverts,  light 
brown;  primaries,  dark  brown;  the  tail  the  same 
colour.     The  legs  and  toes  lead  colour,  the  claws  black. 

Immature  birds  differ  very  considerably  in  plumage 
from  those  which  have  attained  to  the  adult  state:  the 
former  are  much  spotted  all  over,  and  the  down  on  the 
head  and  neck  is  conspicuously  marked  with  brown. 
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Neophron  percnopteru^,         Savtgnt. 
Vultur  percnopteruSy  Betvtlck. 

Cathartes  percnopterus,  Temminck. 

Neojjhron—QvLSire,  ne — Intensitive,  and  Osphraino — To  smell. 
Percnopfents,  perco8,  or  percnos — Black,  or  spotted  with  black. 

Pteron — A  wing. 

This  species  is,  as  might  be  gathered  from  its  name, 
most  numerous  in  Africa,  being  met  w4th  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  also 
widely  spread  throughout  Europe,  being  found  in  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Malta;  in  Turkey,  very  abundantly, 
in  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  other  parts  of  this  continent, 
as  also  in  India;  and  has  occurred,  but  only  on  one 
occasion,  as  mentioned  below,  in  England.  Perhaps  the 
more  cleanly  state  of  our  towns,  compared  with  those 
on  the  continent,  may  in  some  degree  account  for  this 
unfrequency,  as  making  its  presence  as  xmnecessary  to 
us  as  uncongenial  to  itself. 

Two  specimens  of  this  bird,  supposed  to  be  a  pair, 
were  observed  in  Somersetshire,  near  the  shore  of  the 
British  Channel,  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year 
1825 — one  of  them  was  on  the  wing  at  the  time,  and 
was  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  few  days  afterwards ; 
the  other  was  feeding  on  a  dead  sheep,  and  being  either 
too  hungry,  or  too  sated  to  be  disposed  to  leave  it,  was 
easily  approached    sufficiently  near  to  be   shot.     It   was 
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presented,  aiid  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  A. 
^Matthew,  of  Kilvc,  in  the  before  named  county. 

The  Egyptian  Vulture,  like  others  of  its  tribe,  delights 
and  revels  in  the  most  decomposed  carcases,  the  natural 
consequence  of  which  is,  a  most  disgusting  odour  from 
itself;  and  when  dead  it  quickly  putrefies.  Occasionally 
it  will  feed  on  reptiles,  by  way  perhaps  of  a  more  delicate 
meal,  and  on  small  animals;  sometimes,  through  lack  of 
other  food  it  will  follow  the  plough,  for  the  sake  of  the 
worms  and  insects  turned  up  by  it;  but  its  favourite 
haimt  seems  to  be  on  the  sea  shore,  where  for  the 
most  pai*t,  it  finds  its  proper  and  legitimate  sustenance 
in  sufficient  abundance. 

As  before  observed,  it  is  extrcmelv  abundant  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa,  but  becomes  gradually  less 
frequent  as  the  latitude  becomes  higher.  It  is  held  in 
much  and  deserved  respect  in  those  countries  of  which 
it  is  a  denizen,  as  acting  gratiiitously,  through  a  benevolent 
arrangement  of  Providence,  the  part  of  a  scavenger,  by 
devouring  all  decaying  animal  substances  which  would 
otherwise  still  further  putrefy,  and  rapidly  become  fhiitful 
sources  in  those  hot  climates  of  pestilence,  disease,  and 
death.  Its  habits  in  fact  are  those  of  the  other  Vultures, 
except  that  it  is  of  a  more  timid  character.  It  is 
occasionally  seen  in  small  flocks;  and  is  sometimes  tamed. 

The  Egyptian  Vulture  builds  on  high  and  inaccessible 
precipices,  and  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs,  which  are 
generally  white,  or  bluish  white,  but  sometimes  mottled 
a  little  with  brown,  and  occasionally  as  much  so  as  those 
of  the  Kestrel;  they  are  widest  in  the  middle,  and  taper 
towards  each  end.  It  makes  its  nest  about  the  end  of 
March,  and  the  young  arc  hatched  late  in  May,  but 
remain  in  the  nest  until  July,  as  they  are  not  ready 
sooner  to  take   flight. 
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Hie  adult  bird  is  about  two  feet  seren  inches  in  length. 
Hie  female  resembles  the  male,  but  is  a  little  larger. 
The  base  of  the  bill  is  bare  of  feadiers,  and  of  a  pale 
flesh  colour;  the  space  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes 
is  covered  with  a  white  down;  iris,  red;  front  of  the 
crown  and  cheeks  also  bare  of  feathers,  and  flesh  coloured; 
back  of  the  crown,  feathered  with  a  sort  of  crest,  which 
the  bird  has  the  power  of  raising  when  in  any  way 
excited;  throat  bare  of  feathers,  and  flesh  coloured;  the 
feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  long  and  pointed. 
The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  white  or  yellowish 
white,  with  the  exception  of  the  greater  quill  feathers, 
which  are  black,  and  the  bases  of  the  secondaries,  which 
are  brown.  The  legs  and  toes  arc  pale  yellowish  grey; 
the  toes  partially  reticulated,  the  middle  one  having 
five  scales,  and  the  outer  and  hinder  ones,  three  each; 
the  outer  and  middle  ones  are  united  at  the  base;  the 
claws  black,  and  not  strongly  hooked  as  in  the  Eagles, 
owing  to  the  different  use  they  are  required  for. 

In  the  young  bird  the  whole  plumage  is  of  a  dull 
greyish  brown,  with  yellowish  spots  on  the  tips  of  the 
feathers;  the  quills  black,  as  in  the  adult.  As  it  advances 
in  age,  the  dark  parts  of  the  plumage  become  of  a  rich 
purple  brown,  contrasting  in  a  pleasing  manner  with  the 
cream  yellow  of  the  body. 

ITie  following  is  the  description  of  a  yearling  bird, 
the  age,  as  is  believed,  of  the  specimen  before  spoken 
of: — Length,  two  feet  two,  to  two  feet  seven  inches;  bill, 
of  a  dark  honi  colour,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length ;  cere,  which  is  thickest  at  the  base,  and  reaches 
over  half  the  length  of  the  bill,  yellow;  iris,  red;  (Meyer 
says  that  at  a  year  old  the  iris  is  brown;)  there  are  a 
few  bristles  on  the  edges  of  the  bill,  and  between  it  and 
tlic  eyes ;  crest,  as  in  the  adult  bird.     The  head  is  covered 
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with  a  bare  skin  of  a  deep  flesh  colour;  the  neck  clothed 
with  long  hackle  feathers,  which  form  a  kind  of  ruff 
of  deep  brown,  tipped  with  cream  colour;  and  the  nape 
with  thick  white  down,  interspersed  with  small  black 
feathers.  The  chin  has  some  tufts  of  hair  beneath  it. 
The  back  is  cream  white;  the  wings,  five  feet  six,  to 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  expanse,  and  the  bird  has  the 
habit  of  drooping  them,  after  the  manner  of  the  other 
Vultures,  when  sitting  on  the  ground,  or  when  roosting, 
as  it  does  for  a  long  time  together  in  trees;  secondaries, 
pale  brown,  tipped  and  edged  with  yellowish  white;  larger 
wing  coverts,  deep  brown,  varied  with  cream  white ;  lesser 
wing  coverts,  deep  brown  near  the  body,  succeeded  by 
lighter  feathers,  and  these  again  by  cream  coloured  ones ; 
taU,  long  and  wedge  shaped;  legs,  yellowish  grey;  the 
middle  toe  has  four  scales  on  the  last  joint,  and  the  outer 
and  inner  ones  three  each ;  the  claws  are  blackish  brown, 
and  only  slightly  curved. 
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ERNE. 

Haliaetiu  albicilla,       Selby. 
Falco  aUncillay  MoifTAOU. 

Aquila  aUncilla,  Jentns. 

(R)  ah— The  sea.        Aietos-- An  Eagle.         ^/^— White. 

Cilia— K  taU. 

If,  beyond  perhaps  a  kind  of  daring  courage,  and  even 
this,  most  probably  the  mere  result  of  hunger,  the  Golden 
Eagle  cannot  be  shown  to  have  any  valid  claim  to  the 
title  usually  conferred  upon  it;  so  neither  can  the  present 
species,  or  in  fact  any  other  of  the  tribe  to  which  it 
belongs,  assert  any  nobility  beyond  that  of  appearance 
and  personal  strength. 

The  Erne,  or  Sea  Eagle  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Vultures,  the  Eagles,  the  Hawks, 
the  predatory  Gulls,  and  the  Raven.  It  is  a  bird  of 
imposing  aspect,  though  less  striking  and  handsome  than 
the  Golden  Eagle,  and  not  so  compact;  when  excited, 
it  throws  its  head  backwards,  sets  up  the  pointed  feathers 
of  its  head  and  neck,  and  assumes  many  elegant  and 
graceful  attitudes.  Its  proper  habitat  is  near  the  sea 
shore,  or  fresh  water  lakes  surrounded  by  precipitous 
mountains ;  it  is  not  however  confined  exclusively  to  coast 
localities,  for  it  sometimes  has  been  met  with  inland — 
in  one  instance  as  much  as  forty  miles  from  the  sea;  and 
it  occasionally  also  resorts  to  the  sides  of  streams,  in  quest 
of  salmon,  trout,  and  other  fish. 
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This  species  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  many 
parts  of  the  old  world,  and  is  in  this  country  far  more 
numerous  than  the  Golden  Eagle.  It  is  the  most 
abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  but  has  also 
been  repeatedly  met  with  in  England.  It  is  most 
frequently  seen  in  Scotland,  north  of  Aberdeen  and  the 
Ord  of  Caithness,  and  but  rarely  south  of  St.  Abb's  head. 

In  flight,  the  feet  are  drawn  close  up,  and  the  neck 
doubled  back,  so  that  the  head  appears  as  it  were  to 
grow  from  the  shoulders.  In  this  attitude  it  beats  its 
hunting  grounds,  the  cliffs,  or  mountain  sides,  the  open 
moors,  or  the  shores  of  the  ocean  or  lake,  sailing  with 
a  gentle  and  hardly  perceptible  motion  of  its  wings,  like 
the  Buzzard;  or,  if  flying  off  in  a  straight  line  to  a 
distance,  with  regular  flappings  like  a  Raven.  When 
at  rest,  in  its  ordinary  position,  it  sits  with  its  wings 
drooped,  like  the  Cormorants  and  Vultures,  with  the 
latter  of  which  it  was  indeed  classed  by  Linnaeus,  and 
it  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  placed  it  next  to  those 
birds  for  the  like  and  other  reasons.  It  is  not  so  easy  on 
the  wing  as  the  Golden  Eagle,  though  swift  and  strong 
in  flight  on  occasion,  and  often  extremely  graceful.  It 
rises  with  difficulty  from  a  level  surface,  along  which  it 
flaps  for  some  distance  before  it  can  do  so;  and  may 
thus  sometimes  be  brought  within  gun-shot,  by  running 
or  riding  down  quickly  upon  it.  It  is  described  as  being 
therefore  for  this  reason  seldom  met  with  in  such 
situations  at  rest,  but  as  then  preferring  some  projection, 
or  pointed  surface,  from  which  it  can  the  more  easily 
launch  into  the  air:  when  it  has  done  so,  and  has  got 
upon  the  wing,  it  wheels  away  in  large  circles. 

Fish  affords  its  proper  and  most  congenial  food, 
which   it   occasionally   plunges   upon,   after   the   manner 
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of  the  Osprey,  a  little  below  the  surface;  and  sometimes, 
an  humble  imitator  of  the  predacious  White-headed  Eagle, 
is  said  to  rob  the  original  captor,  the  Osprey,  of  its 
prey,  by  forcing  it  to  drop  it  in  the  air,  and  then  seizing 
it  before  it  has  time  to  fall  into  its  native  element. 

It  also  preys  on  various  aquatic  birds,  such  as  gulls, 
puffins,  and  guillemots;  occasionally  on  fawns,  young 
roebucks,  and  even,  though  very  rarely,  on  full-grown 
deer,  as  well  as  on  sheep,  and  other  smaller  animals, 
as  lambs,  dogs,  cats,  and  straggling  domestic  poultry; 
and  in  default  of  these,  will  readily  feed  on  carrion  of 
any  kind.  Herein  also,  it  seems  to  shew  a  strong  affinity 
to  the  Vultures,  for  on  meeting  with  such,  it  remains 
on  the  spot  for  hours  and  sometimes  for  days  together, 
and  quits  it  only  when  it  no  longer  affiards  the  means 
of  satisfying  the  cravings  of  its  appetite.  A  whole  puffin 
was  once  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  birds. 
This  species  has  the  power  of  abstaining  for  a  very 
long  time  from  food.  One  has  been  known  to  have 
lived  for  four  or  five  weeks  in  'total  abstinence.' 

Its  note,  which  is  a  double  one — a  harsh  and  loud 
scream,  uttered  many  times  in  succession — and  which  may 
be  heard  at  the  distan(?e  of  a  mile  or  more,  is  shriller 
and  sharper  than  that  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  and  is 
rendered  by  the  words — ^kooluk,  klook. 

The  following  curious  exploit  of  one  of  these  birds  is 
related  by  Mr.  Meyer,  "A  circumstance  illustrative  of 
the  great  muscular  strength  which  these  birds  possess, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  in  one  confined  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park,  in  the  severe 
winter  of  1835.  I  was  employed  in  completing  a  sketch 
of  the  bird  in  question,  when  I  observed  him  make  many 
endeavours  with  his  beak  to  break  the  ice  that  had  fi-ozcn 
upon  the  tub  of  water  placed  in  his  cage.     Finding  all 
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his  efforts  to  get  at  the  water  in  this  manner  were 
ineffectual,  he  deliberately  mounted  the  uppermost  perch 
in  his  cage,  then  suddenly  collecting  his  strength  he 
rushed  down  with  irresistible  force,  and  striking  the  ice 
with  his  powerful  claws  dashed  it  to  atoms,  throwing 
the  water  around  him  in  all  directions.  After  performing 
this  feat  of  strength  and  sagacity,  he  quietly  allayed  his 
thirst  and  returned  to  his  perch.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
mode  employed  by  this  species  in  a  wild  state,  to 
obtain  its  aquatic  food,  from  the  frozen  rivers  and  inland 
seas  it  frequents  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent." 

From  the  vast  altitude  at  which  the  Erne  often  flies, 
it  would  seem,  in  common  with  those  of  its  class,  to  be 
able  to  live  in  a  much  more  rarefied  atmosphere,  than 
many  other  birds.  Occasionally  a  pair  of  these  Eagles 
are  seen  fighting  in  the  air,  and  their  evolutions  are 
described  as  being  then  most  beautiful,  as  indeed  they 
may  easUy  be  imagined  to  be.  The  'point  d'appui'  is, 
in  common  parlance,  to  get  the  upper  hand,  so  as,  secure 
from  assault,  to  be  able  to  attack  from  a  vantage  ground, 
so  to  call  it  though  in  the  air,  and  when  one  of  the  two 
has  succeeded  in  this  endeavour,  and  is  launching  itself 
at  its  adversary,  the  latter  suddenly  turns  on  its  back, 
and  is  in  a  moment  prepared,  with  upraised  feet  and 
outspread  talons  to  receive  its  foe;  a  *cheval  dc  frise' 
not  the  most  desirable  to  impinge  upon. 

In  the  Hebrides,  the  great  damage  done  by,  and 
therefore  feared  from  Eagles  of  this  species,  makes  the 
people  interested  in  their  destruction.  Various  ingenious 
and  yet  simple  modes  of  trapping  and  destroying  them 
have  been  devised,  some  requiring  great  patience,  but  all 
at  times  successful  in  the  end.  Sometimes  the  farmer 
builds  a  temporary  hut,  in  which  he  lies  hid  within  sight 
of  the  carcase  of  some   animal,  which  he   has  placed   at 
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once  both  within  shot  and  within  view,  and  after  a 
greater  or  less  exercise  of  patience,  is  rewarded  by  the 
approach  of  the  Eagle,  attracted  to  its  quarry,  either  by 
its  own  immediate  perceptions,  or  from  its  following 
other  birds  attracted  to  it  by  the  exercise  of  theirs.  The 
ravens,  crows,  and  sea-gulls  have  preceded  him  to  the 
repast,  but  his  arrival,  harpy  like,  at  once  disperses  them; 
the  tables  are  turned,  and  they  are  compelled  at  first 
to  withdraw  to  a  respectful  distance  while  he  regales 
himself.  But  when  he  himself  has  become  a  carrion,  laid 
low  by  the  deadly  aim  of  the  ambuscade,  it  falls  again 
to  their  lot  to  finish  at  leisure  the  feast  which  so  lately 
he  had  disturbed;  perhaps  even  to  make  a  second  course 
of  his  own  defunct  body.  Mr.  Macgilli>Tay  says,  that 
he  has  known  no  fewer  than  five  of  these  birds  destroyed 
in  this  manner  by  a  single  shepherd  in  the  course  of 
one  winter,  and  he  also  says  that  in  the  Hebrides,  where 
a  small  premium,  a  hen,  I  believe,  from  each  house,  or 
each  farm-house  in  the  parish,  is  given  for  every  Eagle 
killed,  as  many  as  twenty  fall  victims  every  year. 

The  same  motive  which  prompts  to  the  destruction  of 
the  parent  birds,  leads  also  to  various  *hair-breadth  scapes' 
in  attempts  to  destroy  their  young.  By  means  of  ropes, 
the  attacking  party  is  lowered  over  the  edge  of  some 
awful  looking  precipice,  some  'imminent  deadly'  crag — 
for  it  is  only  in  the  most  secure  retreats  that  the  Erne 
builds,  conscious  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  odium  under 
which  he  lives,  and  the  proclamation  of  outlawry  which  has 
been  made  against  him  in  consequence — and  having  taken 
dry  heather  and  a  match  with  him,  sets  fire  to  the  nest, 
and  both  it  and  its  tenants  are  consumed  before  tlie  gaze 
of  the  bereaved  parents.  Sometimes  the  eyrie  can  be 
approached  and  destroyed  without  the  aid  of  ropes,  by  the 
experienced  and  adventurous  climbers,  who,  habituated  to 
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the  perils  of  those  stupendous  cliffs,  make  little  of  descents 
and  ascents  which  would  infallibly  turn  dizzy  the  heads 
of  those  who  have  only  been  accustomed  to  'terra  firma.' 

This  bird  is  the  perpetual  object  of  the  buffets  of  the 
raven  and  the  skua-guU,  of  whom  he  seems  to  be  in 
the  greatest  dread.  It  is  indeed,  related  that  the  latter 
does  not  exercise  this  hostility  in  the  Hebrides,  but 
that  it  does  in  the  Shetland  islands;  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  one  individual  bird,  and  still  less  how  a  colony 
of  birds  can  be  gifted  with  an  instinct  not  possessed  by 
another  colony  of  its  own  species  in  the  same  region. 

In  prowling  for  food  near  the  ocean,  the  Erne  generally 
flies  along  the  side  of  the  cliff,  at  an  elevation  of  a  few 
himdred  feet,  but  its  powers  of  sight,  or  of  smell, 
enable  it  to  discover  a  dead  quarry  from  a  vastly  greater 
height,  and  from  thence  it  will  stoop  like  a  thunderbolt 
upon  it.  True  it  is,  that  its  sense  of  smell  does  not 
enable  it  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  man  concealed  from 
its  sight  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards,  but  this 
can  be  no  argument  whatever  against  its  having  a  keen 
scent  for  that  which  forms  naturally  a  large  proportion 
of  its  food;  and  especially  when  it  is  so  strongly 
calculated  to  act  powerfuUy  on  the  organs  of  smell. 

The  Erne  is  never  a  gregarious  bird;  its  habits  perhaps 
forbid  the  exercise  of  the  sociable  qualities.  Five  is  the 
largest  number  that  has  been  seen  in  company,  even 
when  assembled  to  prey  on  a  common  carrion;  and  at 
other  times,  if  as  many  as  three  are  seen  together,  it  is 
probably  just  before  the  breeding  season,  or  at,  and 
subsequent  to  that  time:  it  is  not  imtil  some  weeks  after 
the  young  birds  have  forsaken  the  nest,  that  both  the 
parent  birds  leave  it  altogether. 

An  Erne  has  been  known  to  be  attacked  by  a 
hawk,  supposed  to  be,  probably,  a  Goshawk,  and  struck 
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down  into  the  sea,  both  birds  falling  together.  One 
has  been  seen  in  the  island  of  Hoy,  sailing  off  with  a 
pig  in  its  talons,  which  on  enquiry  at  the  farm  from 
whence  it  had  been  stolen,  was  found  by  the  clergyman 
of  the  place,  who  witnessed  the  fact,  to  have  been  four 
weeks  old.  Another,  which  had  a  hen  in  its  talons, 
dropped  it,  to  make  a  swoop  at  a  litter  of  pigs;  but  the 
sow,  with  maternal  courage,  repelled  the  aggressor,  who 
consequently  lost  his  previous  prey,  which  escaped  safely, 
decidedly  a  narrow  escape,  into  the  farm-house.  Another 
is  recorded  to  have  entered  a  turf  pig-stye,  in  which  a 
pig  had  died,  and  being  imable  to  escape  through  the 
hole  at  the  top,  by  which  it  had  descended,  in  the  way 
of  the  hungry  mouse  in  the  fable,  was  caught  in  this 
novel  and  unintentional  kind  of  trap,  and  slain  in  due 
course.  Others  are  decoyed  in  Sutherlandshire,  and 
doubtless  in  the  same  manner  elsewhere,  into  a  square 
kind  of  stone  box  with  an  opening  at  one  end,  in  which 
has  been  fixed  a  noose.  The  Eagle,  after  eating  of  the 
bait  placed  within  it,  walks  lazily  out  of  the  opening, 
and  is  caught  by  the  loop. 

On  one  occasion,  a  large  salmon  was  found  dead  on 
the  shore  of  Moffat  water,  and  an  immense  Erne 
lifeless  also  beside  it,  having  met  its  fate  by  being  hooked 
by  its  own  claws  to  a  fish  too  large  and  powerful  for  it 
to  carry  off — an  unwilling  example  of  the  "ruling  passion 
strong  in  death,"  and  an  unwonted  passage  in  the  life 
and  death  of  a  fish,  in  whose  case  the  usual  order  of 
things  in  the  matter  of  hooking  was  reversed. 

The  following  somewhat  similar  story  is  related  by 
Bishop  Stanley,  "A  halibut,  a  large  flat-fish,  resembling 
a  turbot,  reposing  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
was  perceived  by  an  Erne,  which  immediately  pounced 
down  and  struck  his   talons   into   the   fish  with  all  his 
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force.  Should  the  halibut  be  too  strong,  the  Eagle,  it 
is  said,  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  drowned  in  the  struggle. 
In  this  case,  however,  as  more  frequently  happens,  he 
overcame  the  fish;  on  which  he  remained  as  if  floating 
on  a  raft,  and  then  spreading  out  his  wide  wings,  he 
made  use  of  them  as  sails,  and  was  driven  by  the  wind 
towards  the  shore." 

The  Erne,  like  the  Golden  Eagle,  is  said  to  have 
not  unjfrequently  supplied  the  wants  of  different  persons 
in  the  Hebrides,  by  the  food  it  had  brought  to  its  nest 
in  abundance  for  its  young.  It  does  not,  like  the  Golden 
Eagle,  attack  those  who  molest  its  nestlings,  but  there 
are  two  curious  accounts  on  record  of  its  assailing,  in  an 
unprovoked  manner,  persons  whom  it  had  surprised  in 
hazardous  situations  on  the  edges  of  some  dangerous  cliffs. 
Mr.  Leadbeater  had  one  of  these  birds  which  became 
quite  tame,  and  even  affectionate  to  those  about  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  Erne  is  more  plentiful  in  Britain 
in  the  winter  than  at  any  other  season,  which,  if  so, 
would  make  it  appear  that  it  partially  migrated.  It 
builds  in  March,  and  sits  very  close,  but  is  by  no 
means  so  courageous  as  the  Golden  Eagle  in  defending 
its  brood;  one  instance  to  the  contrary,  is  indeed  on 
record,  but  the  exception  proves  the  rule. 

The  nest,  which  is  about  five  feet  wide,  and  very  flat, 
having  only  a  slight  hollow  in  the  middle,  is  a  mass  of 
sticks,  heather,  or  sea-weed,  as  the  case  may  be,  arranged 
in  a  slovenly  manner,  and  lined  with  any  soft  material, 
such  as  grass,  wool,  or  feathers.  It  is  placed  on 
some  precipice,  or  in  the  hollow  of  a  crag,  or  rock, 
overhanging  the  sea,  or  else  in  some  inland  fastness, 
perhaps  an  island  in  a  lake;  or  sometimes  on  rocks  at 
the  edge  of  one.  The  male  bird  is  said  to  take  his  turn 
at  incubation  with  the  female.     The  Erne  is  less  strongly 
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attached  to  its  haunts  than  the  Golden  Eagle,  but  it  seems 
in  some  degree  fond  of  them,  and  not  unfrequently 
returns  to  the  same  breeding  place  for  several  years 
in  succession. 

The  eggs,  which,  by  a  merciful  provision,  are  few  in 
number,  as  are  those  of  the  other  Eagles,  one,  or  at  the 
most,  two,  (though  some  say  three,  and  that  the  third 
is  always  an  addled  one,)  about  three  inches  long  by  two 
inches  four  lines  wide,  are  white,  yellowish  white,  or 
yellowish  brown,  and  some  are  wholly  covered  with 
light  red  spots,  while  others  have  only  the  large  end 
dotted  over.  One  of  these  birds  has  been  known  to  lay 
an  egg  after  having  been  in  confinement  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  The  young  are  hatched  about  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  fully  fledged  about  the  middle  of  August. 

The  Erne  varies  much  both  in  size  and  in  colour; 
which  latter  becomes  more  cinereous  as  the  bird  advances 
in  age,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  one  species  in  the 
different  stages  of  its  plumage,  having  been  imagined  to 
be  two  distinct  ones.  One  has  been  killed  in  Sutherland- 
shire,  entirely  of  a  silvery-white  hue,  without  any 
admixture  of  brown,  and  another  of  the  like  appcai-ance, 
was  seen  at  the  same  time  in  company  with  it.  A  very 
curious  variety,  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Collection  is 
thus  described  by  Meyer,  in  his  'Illustrations  of  British 
Birds,'  "No  painting  can  fitly  represent  the  delicate  and 
beautiful  colour  of  this  bird.  When  its  feathers  are 
ruffled,  as  may  be  frequently  observed,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  creature,  a  delicate  azure  blue  tint  is  seen  to  pervade 
the  basal  part  of  the  feathers,  which,  appearing  through 
the  whole  transparent  texture,  imparts  to  its  plumage  the 
singular  tiQt  it  displays.  It  is  observable  that  the  beak 
of  this  individual  is  rather  less  in  depth  at  the  base  than 
is  usual  in  this  species,  <ind  the  iris  yellowish  white." 
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It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  difierence  in  size 
between  the  male  and  the  female,  is  not  nearly  so  great 
as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  the  other  Eagles,  and  so 
conspicuously  so  in  the  species  next  described,  and  that 
they  are  also  very  similar  in  general  appearance.  ITie 
following  is  the  description  of  the  adult  bird: — ^TV'^eight, 
about  eight  or  nine  pounds;  length,  about  three  feet  or 
three  feet  and  a  quarter — the  female,  of  course,  being 
the  larger;  bill,  dark  straw-colour  (at  two  years  old, 
increasing  in  intensity  of  colour,  as  the  bird  groin's 
older,)  and  with  a  bluish  skin,  slightly  bristled  over, 
extending  from  its  base  to  the  eyes;  cere,  yellow;  iris, 
bright  yellow,  and  remarkably  beautiful  and  expressive. 
The  feathers  underneath  the  lower  bill  are  bristlv;  crown 
of  the  head  and  neck,  pale  greyish  brown,  the  feathers 
being  hackles;  breast  and  back,  dark  brown.  ITie  wings, 
when  closed,  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  quill  feathers  being  the  largest:  their  expanse 
is  about  seven  feet  and  a  quarter,  or  seven  feet  and  a 
^alf ;  secondaries,  brown,  partly  tinged  vnX)x  grey.  The 
tail,  which  is  rather  short  and  rounded,  and  consists  of 
twelve  broad  feathers,  has  a  small  portion  of  its  base 
brown,  and  the  rest  white,  that  is,  when  fully  adult, 
which  some  say  is  after  the  third  moult,  and  others  not 
until  the  bird  is  five  years  old.  The  legs,  which  are 
feathered  a  little  below  the  knee,  are  straw-coloured, 
and  have  a  series  of  scales  in  front.  The  middle  toe 
has  eight  large  scales,  the  outer  one  five,  and  the  inner 
and  hinder  ones  four  each.  Another  description  assigns 
to  the  first  and  second  toes  three;  to  the  third,  twelve; 
and  to  the  fourth,  six.  Another  describes  the  middle 
toe  as  having  sixteen,  and  the  side  and  hind  toes,  six 
each;  and,  again,  another  gives  thirteen  to  the  middle 
one;    so    that    it    seems    to   me    pretty    certain,   that   no 
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distinctive  character  is  to  be  derived  from  their  number: 
age  may  very  possibly  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
The  claws  are  black,  the  middle  one  being  grooved  on 
the  under  side. 

The  young  birds,  when  first  hatched,  are  covered  with 
down  of  a  whitish  appearance:  when  fully  fledged,  the 
bill  is  deep  brown  tinged  with  blue;  the  cere,  gpreenish 
yellow;  iris,  dark  bro>\Ti;  head,  deep  brown;  chin, 
dingy  white;  nape,  white  tipped  with  brown;  breast, 
white  spotted  with  brown ;  back,  light  brown ;  primaries, 
blackish  brown;  lower  tail  coverts,  dull  white,  tipped 
with  deep  brown;  tail,  grejash  at  the  upper  end,  and 
the  rest  deep  brown;  feet,  yellow;  claws,  blackish  brown. 
"When  further  advanced  in  plumage,  the  bill  is  bluish 
black,  paler  towards  the  base;  cere,  yellowish;  iris, 
chestnut  brown;  head,  crown,  and  neck,  dark  bro\^Ti, 
the  roots  of  the  feathers  white,  and  the  tips  paler  than 
the  rest.  The  breast  is  variegated  with  different  shades 
of  reddish  brown,  a  few  white  feathers  being  interspersed. 
The  wings  expand  to  the  width  of  about  seven  feet. 
ITie  tail  is  brown  of  different  shades,  darkest  towards 
the  end;  the  legs  and  toes,  yellow;  and  the  claws, 
black. 
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Aquilu  chrysaefoSy         Selbt. 
^alco  chrysaetosy  Montagu. 

Aguila  ehtysaetas,        Jexyxs. 

Aquila — ^An  Eagle,  possibly  from  Aquilus — Dark — simburnt. 
Ohrytaetoi.     Chrusos — Gold.    Ai^tas — An  Eagle. 

The  Golden  Eagle  is  so  called  from  the  golden  red 
feathers  on  the  hea^  and  nape  of  the  neck.  It  seems 
to  have  established  a  prescriptive  right,  though  on  what 
exclusively  sufficient  grounds,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
say,  to  the  proud  appellation  of  the  king  of  biids;  as 
the  Tiger,  in  the  corresponding  predatory  class  among 
quadrupeds,  has  obtamed  that  of  *Royal.'  The  epithet 
would  however  be  more  appropriately  conferred  upon 
the  Lion,  to  whom  many  noble  qualities,  to  be  looked 
for  in  vain  either  in  the  Tiger  or  the  Eagle,  have  in 
all  ages  been  attributed;  though  whether  even  in  his 
case  justly,  is  more  than  doubtful. 

The  appearance,  however,  of  this  bird,  is  certainly 
very  noble  and  majt*stic,  though  not  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  many  others  of  its  family;  and  if  his  a.spect 
is  fine  in  the  only  state  in  which  we  can  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  him  closely,  how  much  more 
striking  would  it  appear,  if  we  could  ourselves  unseen, 
behold  him  in  his  state  of  nature,  standing  on  the 
outermost  projection  of  some  overhanging  precipice  of 
the    mountain,    and    looking    out,    with    his    large    and 
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piercingly  lustrous  eye  into  the  far  distance  below,  for 
some  quarry  on  which  to  stoop  for  his  o\ni  food,  or 
that  of  his  young  ones  in  the  nest. 

The  Golden  Eagle  seldom  strays  far  from  its  native 
haunts,  and  is,  probably  from  the  nature  of  its  habits, 
not  numerous  in  any  particular  spot;  but  those  habits 
make  it  but  too  much  so  where  it  is  found,  which  is, 
as  may  at  once  be  imagined,  in  the  most  mountainous 
and  rocky  districts — the  natural  haunts  of  those  *ferae 
naturaj'  which  are  its  food — or  in  large  forests  on  the 
plains.  It  is  met  with  in  India,  and  various  parts  of 
Asia,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  also  in  North  America,  in  greater  or  less  numbers. 
It  was  formerly  far  from  uncommon  in  England,  and 
in  still  more  ancient  times,  in  all  probability,  much  more 
frequent.  In  Yorkshire,  one  has  been  recorded  by 
Arthur  Strickland,  Esq.  as  having  occurred  in  the  East- 
Riding,  and  a  second  was  killed  by  Admiial  Mitford's 
gamekeeper.  Another  was  shot  in  1847,  at  Littlecott, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Popham,  near  Hungerford,  in  Berkshiie : 
it  had  glutted  itself  on  a  dead  deer,  and  was  unable  to 
fly  away  on  the  approach  of  the  keeper,  who  fired  six 
times  before  he  killed  it.  Another  was  captured  in 
Cheshire,  in  the  year  1845,  at  Somerford  Park,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Charles  Peter  Shakerley,  Bart.;  and  another,  in 
the  same  county,  a  few  years  previously,  near  Eaton 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 

It  has  been  known  to  breed  regulaily,  even  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  in  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land, and  also  formerly  in  Derbyshire;  in  which  county, 
one  was  captured  alive  near  Glossop,  in  some  severe 
weather,  in  the  year  1720;  another,  about  the  year  1770 
was  shot  at  Hard  wick  Park,  a  seat  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke   of   Devonshire,    one    of   the    foundations   of   the 
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celebrated  *Bcss  of  Hard  wick;*  another  about  the  vear 
1820,  near  Cromford;  and  another  was  seen  at  Matlock 
in  1843,  but,  though  frequently  shot  at,  it  was  not 
procured.  They  are  still  not  very  unfrequently  to  be 
seen  in  the  highlands  of  Perthshire  and  Sutherlandshire, 
chiefly  in  the  north  and  north-west  parts;  and  on  the 
mountains  of  other  counties  in  Scotland,  such  as  Ben 
Lomond  and  Ben  Nevis;  and  still  more  frequently  on 
the  mountains  of  Ireland.  ITiirtcen  or  fourteen  were 
killed  betri'een  the  years  1828  and  1832,  in  the  county 
of  Donegal,  and  some  have  been  in  the  habit  of  breeding 
in  the  island  of  AchU,  as  well  as  near  Killamcy;  and 
at  Rosheen,  near  Dunfanaghan:  others  have  been  met 
with  near  Belfast,  Tralee,  Jlonastereven,  the  moimtain 
of  Croagh  Patrick,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  that  island ; 
as  also  on  the  Scottish  border,  and  in  the  highlands  of 
Wales,  and,  though  but  rarely,  in  Shetland. 

ITic  flight  of  the  Golden  Eagle  when  not  pursuing 
its  prey,  is  at  first  slow  and  heavy  like  that  of  the 
Heron,  and  when  sailing  in  the  air,  much  resembles  that 
of  the  Common  Buzzard.  It  often  ascends  to  a  vast 
height  when  looking  out  for  food;  and  on  perceiving  its 
quarrj',  descends  upon  it  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  though 
sometimes  in  doing  so,  it  will  make  several  spiral  turns 
at  intervals,  as  if  to  break  the  extreme  violence  of  the 
shock  of  its  fall.  If  it  does  not  then  at  once  discern 
its  victim,  which  has,  perhaps,  attempted  to  hide  itself,  it 
peers  about  with  its  outstretched  neck  in  every  direction, 
when,  if  it  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  as  it  is  almost 
sure  to  do,  it  is  down  upon  it  directly  with  extended 
legs,  and  scarce  seeming  to  touch  it,  bears  it  off  in 
triumph.  It  usually  thus  secures  the  animal,  seizing  it 
before  it  can  even  attempt  to  escape,  or  perhaps  para- 
lyzed through  fear;  but  occasionally,  as  in  the  instances 
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hereafter  stated,  follows  in  pursuit.  One  is  mentioned 
which  was  seen  hovering  above  a  hare,  which  it 
frightened  from  bush  to  bush,  until  at  last  it  forced  it 
to  leave  its  cover,  and  attempt  escape,  when  it  was 
almost  immediately  overtaken  and  pounced  upon. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  two  Eagles  will  sometimes 
course  a  hare  together — one  flying  directly  over  it,  and 
the  other  following  it  near  the  ground;  and  one  has 
been  known  to  stoop  at  a  hare  pursued  by  the  hounds, 
and  to  carry  it  off,  a  hundred  yards  before  them — a 
singular  realization  of  the  fable  of  Tantalus. 

The  female  is  noisy  and  clamorous  at  the  approach 
of  spring,  and  also  before  wet  or  stomiy  weather. 

TTie  food  of  the  Eagle  consists  principally  of  the 
smaller  animals,  such  as  sheep,  lambs,  fawns,  rabbits, 
and  rats;  as  also  of  birds,  such  as  blackcock,  grouse, 
and  sea-gulls.  It  does  not  hesitate,  however,  on  occasion, 
to  attack  larger  game,  but  assails  with  characteristic 
resoluteness  even  roebucks  and  other  deer.  It  is  said 
to  fix  itself  on  the  head  of  the  victim  it  has  aimed  at, 
and  to  flap  with  its  wings  in  the  animal's  eyes,  until 
in  distraction,  it  is  driven  over  some  precipice,  or  into 
some  morass,  where  it  then  becomes  a  secure  and  easy 
prey.  One  was  seen  flying  in  one  of  the  Orkney 
islands  with  a  pig  in  its  talons,  which  it  di'opped 
alive  when  fired  at.  Another,  in  Ireland,  alighted  and 
carried  off  a  lamb,  with  which  it  flew  in  a  straight 
direction  towards  it^  haunt  in  the  Moume  mountains. 
There  arrived,  it  was  seen  to  soar  upwards,  probably 
towards  its  nest,  but  dropped  the  lamb  at  the  edge  of 
a  wood,  and  it  was  recovered  unhurt — the  distance  flown 
was  reckoned  to  be  more  than  two  miles  with  this  burden 
to  support.  There  are  at  least  three  authenticated 
instances    of   their  having   carried   off  children   in   this 
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country — one  of  these  in  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and 
another  in  the  Isle  of  Skyc,  but  both,  providentially, 
were  rescued.  Doubtless  there  have  often  been  such 
cases,  some  not  recorded,  having  occurred  in  remote 
districts,  and  others  possibly  not  even  known  of. 

The  numbers  of  animals  and  birds  destroyed  by  Eagles 
must  be  very  great:  the  remains  of  three  hundred  ducks 
and  forty  hares,  were  found  in  the  eyrie  of  one  in 
Germany;  and  it  is  on  record,  that  a  peasant  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  and  another  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
supported  their  families  for  a  considerable  time,  by  means 
of  the  animals  brought  by  parent  Eagles  to  their  nests. 

The  Golden  Eagle  never  feeds  on  carrion,  unless  forced 
by  hunger,  when  unable  to  meet  with  prey  to  kill  for  itself. 

The  age  attained  by  the  Eagle  is  unquestionably  very 
great:  one  that  died  at  Vienna,  is  reported  to  have  lived, 
even  in  confinement,  one  hundred  and  four  years.  It 
rarely  drinks,  but  is  fond  of  washing  itself.  It  is  said 
to  keep  fat  to  the  last,  as  if  the  faculties  of  its  natural 
instinct  did  not  deteriorate  as  its  age  increased,  but  were 
sufficient,  with  the  benefit  of  its  experience,  to  supply 
the  place  of  its  pristine  strength.  One  wliich  I  have 
lately  seen  the  body  of,  previous  to  the  skin  being  stuffed 
by  Mr.  Graham,  of  York,  was  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
of  fat  upon  it.  It  appeared  to  be  a  very  old  bird,  and 
the  talons  were  of  an  extraordinary  length.  It  had  just 
been  sent  from  Assynt,  in  Sutherlandshire,  for  W.  M. 
E.  Milner,  Esq.,  M.  P.  The  Golden  Eagle  is  easily  kept 
in  confinement,  and  in  some  cases  becomes  to  a  certain 
extent  tamed,  from  being  constantly  familiarized  with  the 
sight  of  its  keeper.  It  is,  nevertheless,  on  the  whole 
extremely  intractable;  one  however  is  related  to  have 
been  tamed  at  Fortwilliam,  near  Belfast,  by  Richard 
Langtry,  Esq.,  which  woidd  come  at  its  master's  call;  and 
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another  to  have  been  trained  by  Captain  Gr€»en,  of 
Buckden,  in  Huntingdonshire,  to  take  hares  and  rabbits. 
Another,  as  I  presume  it  to  have  been,  is  mentioned  by 
the  late  Bishop  Stanley,  in  his  'Familiar  History  of  British 
Birds,'  as  havmg  been  so  thoroughly  tamed  as  to  have 
been  left  at  perfect  liberty,  neither  chained  or  pinioned; 
of  this  freedom  it  would  often  avail  itself,  and  after 
having  been  absent  for  two  or  three  weeks  would  again 
return.  It  never  attacked  children;  but  on  one  occasion, 
it  is  supposed  from  its  master  ha\'ing  neglected  to  bring 
it  its  usual  supply  of  food,  it  assailed  him  with  some 
violence.  Young  pigs  it  would  occasionally  make  a  meal  of. 
After  having  been  safely  kept  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  it 
was  unfortunately,  in  the  end  killed  by  a  savage  mastiff 
dog.  The  battle  was  not  witnessed,  but  it  must  have  been 
a  long  and  well-fought  one.  The  Eagle  was  slain  on  the 
spot,  but  he  did  not  die  unrevenged,  for  his  antagonist 
very  shortly  afterwards  expired  of  his  wounds.  Again, 
instances  have  occurred  where  Eagles  which  have  carried 
off  such  animals  as  weasels,  stoats,  &c.,  have  been  attacked 
with  relentless  bite  by  these  fell  blood-suckers,  and  have 
at  last  fallen  to  the  ground  lifeless  in  consequence:  and 
there  is  a  similar  story  told  of  the  encounter  of  one  in  the 
air  with  a  cat,  which  it  had  carried  off.  He  was  fairlv 
brought  to  the  ground,  the  talons  of  the  cat  proving  more 
effective  than  his  own,  and  both  were  captured  together. 
^Vhen  the  Golden  Eagle  has  pounced  upon  its 
victim,  it  kills  it,  if  small,  by  a  stroke  with  its  talons, 
behind  the  head,  and  another  at  the  region  of  the 
heart.  It  seems  not  to  use  the  bill  for  slaughter,  but 
only  for  tearing  up  its  prey  when  Idllcd.  It  generally, 
in  spite  of  its  care  and  skill  in  skinning  or  plucking, 
swallows  part  of  the  fur  or  feathers,  or  small  bones,  or 
parts  of  bones  of  the  animal  or  bird  it  has  seized,   and 
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these   it  afterwards   disgorges   from  its   mouth  in  large 
pellets. 

In  India,  and  other  countries,  there  are  numerous 
accounts  of  young  children  having  been  carried  off  by 
Eagles,  but,  as  it  must  now  be  impossible  to  say  with  any 
certainty  what  species  they  were  of,,  though  possibly  in 
some,  or  even  in  many  cases,  they  may  have  been  of  the 
one  I  am  treating  of;  yet  as  in  others,  beyond  all 
doubt,  they  have  been  birds  of  the  Vulture  kind,  or  of 
other  species  of  Eagles,  I  omit  them  from  this  account, 
recording  those  instances  alone  in  which  the  bird  at  present 
before  us  has  been  the  robber. 

By  the  Ancients  the  Eagle  was  denominated  the  Bird 
of  Jove,  and  alone  deemed  worthy  of  bearing  his 
thunder.  The  H^hland  Chieftain  at  the  present  day, 
exhibits  the  Eagle's  plume  as  the  designation  of  his  no- 
bility; and  uncivilized  nations  have  also  always  associated 
birds  of  this  tribe  with  the  idea  of  courage,  quickness, 
and  dignity,  and  their  warriors  too  in  like  manner,  pride 
themselves  on  the  badge  which  the  feathers  of  the  Eagl(* 
furnish  them  with,  either  as  an  emblematic  tropliy  of 
past,  or  a  pledge  of  future  bravery  and  daring.  They 
prize  it  so  highly,  that  they  will  often  exchange  a  valuable 
horse  for  the  tail  feathers  of  a  single  Eagle.  They  also 
adorn  with  them  their  arrows,  and  the  calumet,  or  pijie 
of  peace.  The  feathers  of  the  Eagle  are  ujsed  in  our 
own  country  for  making  certain  salmon  flies. 

The  nest,  which  is  very  large,  and  has  no  lining, 
according  to  some  authors,  but  stated  by  others,  to  be 
lined  a  little  with  grass  and  wool,  and  where  these 
cannot  be  procured,  or  not  in  sufficient  plenty,  with  small 
sticks,  twigs,  rushes,  sea-weed,  and  heather,  is  generally 
built  on  high  and  inaccessible  rocks  and  precipices,  or 
the  stump  of  some  tree  projecting  from  them,  or  tlie  lofty 
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trees  of  the  forcst.  It  is  always,  where  possible,  rebuilt 
of  the  same  materials — the  same  eyrie  being  made  use 
of  for  many  successive  years;  or,  most  likely,  from  the 
most  favourable  locality  as  to  food  and  security  combined 
having  been  chosen,  for  many  generations,  if  its  owners 
are  not  driven  from  it  by  their  only  superior  enemy, 
man.  This  latter  assertion  must  however  be  understood 
with  certain  exceptions,  as  in  the  instances  recorded  above. 

The  eggs,  which  are  generally  two  in  number,  but  in 
some  cases  three,  are  pure  white;  sometimes,  greyish 
white,  and  sometimes  completely  mottled  or  marbled  over 
with  light  russet  brown. 

The  length  of  the  male  bird  is  about  three  feet,  and 
the  expanse  of  the  wings  eight  feet  and  a  half;  the 
female,  as  is  the  case  with  the  rest  of  the  Eagle  tribe, 
is  larger,  measui*ing  about  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  nine  feet  in  width:  one  was  killed  at  Warkworth, 
in  Northumberland,  which  measured  the  unusual  size  of 
eleven  feet  and  a  quarter  from  tip  to  tip. 

In  the  adult  bird,  which  weighs  from  nine  to  sixteen 
or  eighteen  pounds,  the  bill,  (with  which  it  sometimes 
makes  a  snapping  noise,)  is  horn  colour,  or  deep  blue; 
the  cere,  pure  yellow;  the  iris,  which  is  dark  in  the 
young  bird,  grows  lighter  as  the  bird  advances  in  age, 
and  ends  in  being  of  a  clear  orange  brown;  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  the  nape,  the  feathers  of  which 
are  hackles,  are  sometimes  bright  golden  red,  but 
generally  of  a  grey  or  hoary  colour;  all  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  obscure  brown,  more  nearly  approaching 
to  black  as  the  bird  grows  older;  but  when  in  extreme 
age,  to  which  the  Eagle  is  known  to  reach,  its  plumage 
becomes  very  light  coloured,  thin  and  worn,  so  much  so, 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  bird  had  ceased  to  moult. 
The  tail,  which  is  longer  than  the  wings,  and  of  a  square 
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shape,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  middle  feathers, 
which  exceed  the  others  in  length,  and  are  pointed, 
is  deep  grey,  barred  with  dark  brown,  with  one 
broad  bar  terminating  it.  The  legs  are  feathered  down 
to  the  toes,  and  the  plumage  on  them  is  of  a  clearer  brown 
than  that  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  feet  are  at  first 
greyish  yellow,  which  merges  into  pure  yellow;  the 
expanse  of  the  foot,  seven  inches,  mcluding  the  claws; 
the  middle  toe  measures  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  there  are  on  it  three  or  four  large  scales;  and  on 
the  outer,  inner,  and  hinder  toes,  three,  on  the  last  joint 
of  each.  The  claws  are  black,  much  hooked,  and  very 
formidable  weapons  of  attack  or  defence,  the  middle 
one  being  three  inches  in  length.  During  the  first  year 
there  is  a  well-defined  white  bar  on  the  upper  and  larger 
half  of  the  tail,  but  after  this  period,  it  is  at  each  moult 
encroached  upon  by  the  brown  colour  of  the  lower  half, 
until  the  roots  alone  of  the  feathers  remain  white. 
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Aquila  ncevia,  Gofld. 

Aquila  melanaefas,      Sayigxt. 
Fairo  fi(ppim,  TEMMlTfCK. 

Aquila — An  Eagle.  Navus — A  spot. 

The  Spotted  Eagle  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  having  been  observed  in  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
where  among  the  Apennines  it  is  very  common;  Germany, 
Sicily,  Siberia,  and  Russia;  also  in  the  northern  districts 
of  Africa,  and  in  India,  in  the  Bengal  territory,  Nepal, 
and  near  Calcutta.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Griffon  Vulture, 
only  one  example  of  this  addition  to  our  native  Fauna, 
has,  as  yet,  been  obtained  for  preservation.  It  is  singular 
also,  that  the  one  in  question  occurred  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  as  the  other  alluded  to,  namely  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  It  was  shot  in  the  month  of  January, 
in  the  year  1845,  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  rabbit,  in 
a  fallow  field,  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon, 
near  Castle  Martyr.  Another  individual  of  lighter 
plumage,  no  doubt  its  mate,  was  killed  at  the  same 
place,  about  the  same  time,  but  very  unfortunately  was 
not  preserved:  both  had  been  observed  for  the  two 
preceding  months  sweeping  over  the  low  groimds  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  has  been  thought  that  very  probably 
this  species  has  been  confounded  in  Ireland  with  the 
Golden  Eagle,  and  that  it  may  be  indigenous  there,  both 
the  specimens  above  mentioned  having  been  in  immature 
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plumage.  It  has  by  some  been  asserted,  that  it  is  a 
common  species  in  that  country,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Silver  Eagle.  One  is  said  to  have  been  kept  in 
captivity  at  Cahirciveen,  and  a  pair  are  related  to  have 
bred  regularly  on  the  island  of  Valentia. 

Cuvier  says,  that  it  was  formerly  employed  in  falconry, 
but  that  being  deficient  in  courage,  it  was  only  employed 
for  taking  the  smaller  kinds  of  game.  It  seems  to  form 
one  of  the  connecting  links  between  the  Eagles  and  the 
Buzzards,  as  I  have  in  a  previous  article  stated  that  the 
Sea  Eagle  seems,  in  like  manner,  to  do  between  the  Eagles 
and  the  Vultures.  In  fact,  though  called  an  Eagle,  and 
classed  with  those  birds,  it  would  seem  to  be  possessed 
of  more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Buzzards. 

The  Spotted  Eagle  flies  low  in  hawking  after  its  prey. 
It  feeds  on  rabbits,  rats,  and  other  small  animals  and 
reptiles,  as  also  on  birds,  particularly  on  ducks,  as  well 
as  on  some  of  the  larger  species  of  insects.  It  builds  on 
high  trees  and  lays  two  whitish  eggs,  slightly  streaked 
with  red.  Like  the  Osprey,  it  seems  to  suflfer  smaller  birds 
to  build  without  molestation,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  its  nest,  or  even  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  nest  itself. 

This  species  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  in  linear  dimensions.  It  measures  about  two  feet 
four  inches  in  length.  In  the  adult  state,  the  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  brown,  varying  in  depth  of 
tint  according  to  the  age  of  the  bird.  The  bill  is  black ; 
cere,  yellow.  The  head,  both  above  and  below,  of  a 
light  brown;  neck,  dark  reddish  brown,  the  feathers,  as 
in  the  Golden  Eagle,  being  hackles;  back,  the  same 
colour.  The  breast  is  rather  lighter  than  the  ])ack.  The 
wings,  which  when  closed,  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
have  the  fourth  and  fifth  quill  feathers  nearly  of  an  equal 
length,  but   the  fifth  rather  the  longer,  as  it  is  also  the 
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longest  in  the  wing;  the  primaries  are  almost  black — all 
the  feathers  white  at  the  base.  The  tail  coverts  are  bright 
brown;  tail^  dusky  black,  barred  with  a  paler  colour,  and 
the  end  of  a  reddish  hue.  The  feet  are  yellow;  daws, 
black. 

The  young  bird  in  its  first  year  has  the  bill  of  a  dark 
bluish  horn  colour,  darker  towards  the  tip  than  at  the  base; 
cere,  yellow;  iris,  hazel;  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  dark 
chocolate  brown;  breast,  the  same;  wings,  the  same»  but 
having  the  margins  of  the  greater  or  lesser  coverts, 
as  also  the  tertiaU  tipped  in  a  well-defined  elliptical 
form,  with  yellowish  white,  or  whit^.  The  tail  is  dark 
chocolate  browp.  The  legs  are  feathered  down  to  the 
feet,  and  these  feathers  are  variegated  with  lighter 
shades  of  brown;  toes,  yellow,  reticulated  for  part  of 
their  length,  but  ending  with  four  large  broad  scales; 
claws,  nearly  black.  In  its  second  year,  the  colour  of 
the  whole  plumage  becomes  more  uniformly  of  a  general 
dark  reddish  brown. 
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Pandion  "kaliaetus. 

Satiottt. 

Fako  haliaetus, 

Bewick. 

BaBmrntrdus  haUaeiui, 

Flemino. 

AquUa  kaliaetua, 

Jekyks. 

mtdkm — ^The  name  of  a  Oreek  hero,  changed  into  a  bird 
prey.    HJaUaehu.    (I£)aU — The  sea.    Aietat — ^An  Eagle. 


It  is  not  every  one  who  has  had  the  fortune — the 
good  fortune — to  visit  those  scenes,  where,  in  this 
country  at  least,  the  Osprcy  is  almost  exclusively  to  be 
met  with.  In  these,  which  may  in  truth  be  called  the 
times  of  perpetual  motion,  there  is  indeed  hardly  ^  nook, 
or  mountain  pass,  which  is  not  yearly  visited  by  some 
one  or  more  travellers.  Where  shall  the  most  secure 
dweller  among  the  rocks  be  now  free  from  the  intrusion 
of,  in  ornithological  language,  at  least  'occasional 
visitants  r  Still  the  case  is  not  exactly  one  to  which 
applies  the  logical  term  of  'universal  affirmative.''  lliough 
every  spot  may  be  visited,  it  is  not  every  one  who 
visits  it.  How  many  of  those  who  shall  read  the 
following  description  of  the  Osprcy,  have  taken  the 
'grand  tour'  of  Sutherlandshire? 

In  that  desolate  and  romantic  region,  though  even 
there  at  wide  intervals,  and  'far  between,'  and  in  a  very 
few  other  localities,  the  Fishing  Hawk  may  yet  be  seen 
in  all  the  wild  freedom  of  his  nature.  There  it  breeds, 
in    the   fancied  continuance  of  that  safety,  which  has 
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for  so  many  ages  been  real.  You  may  see,  even  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  an  occasional  eyrie 
on  the  top  of  some  rocky  islet,  in  the  middle  of  the 
mountain  lake. 

This  species  is  very  widely  distributed  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  globe,  being  met  with,  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  sometimes 
in  very  considerable  niimbers;  and  doubtless  in  Asia  also. 
In  America  it  seems  to  be  most  particularly  numerous 
a  whole  colony  tenanting  the  same  building  place. 
It  is  also  met  with  in  Russia,  Siberia,  Kamtschatka, 
Scandinavia,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany;  Switzerland, 
and  Holland;  in  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Nigritia,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Japan,  and  New  Holland;  and  has  been 
hitherto  far  from  unfrequent  in  England;  most  numerous 
at  either  extremity  of  the  country,  namely  in  Sutherland- 
shire  and  Devonshire.  It  has  been  frequently  observed 
at  Killamey,  in  Ireland,  and  no  doubt  occurs  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  sister  island.  In  this  country,  however, 
it  is  by  far  the  most  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  in  Sutherlandshire.  Specimens 
have  been  killed  in  Berkshire,  at  Donnington,  and 
at  Pangbourne;  the  latter  one  in  the  year  1810,  in  the 
month  of  January.  Three  in  Oxfordshire,  one  of  them  at 
Nuneham  Park,  the  seat  of  George  Harcourt,  Esq. ;  one 
at  Udimore,  in  Sussex,  by  the  keeper  of  F.  Langford,  Esq. 
in  November  1848;  and  a  considerable  nimiber  in  vaiious 
parts  of  Yorkshire.  Others  in  Shropshire,  Somersetshire, 
and  Hertfordshire.  One  is  mentioned  by  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  White,  in  his  'Natural  History  of  Selbome,' 
as  having  been  kiUed  on  Frinsham  Pond,  in  Hampshire. 

It  has  been  in  the  habit  of  building  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland;  on  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch 
Assynt,    Scowrie,   Loch     Maddie,     near     Duniess,    and 
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Rhiconnich,  in  short,  on  many,  or  most  of  the  Highland 
Lochs;  at  Killchurn  Castle;  and  is  said  to  breed  in 
the  Orkney  Islands,  KiUamey,  and  near  the  Lizard 
Point.  It  has  frequently  been  seen  on  and  near 
Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire:  two  were  procured  in  that 
locality  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year  1831,  at 
£stoyer;  one'  in  the  same  year  at  another  place  in 
the  aame  coiinty;  and  two  on  the  Avon^t  Three  or  four 
havei  been  met  with  in  the  county  of  Durham — one 
seen  near.  Hartlepool — others  in  Sussex — one  in  Hamp- 
shire, in  dhristchurch  bay,  where,  Mr.  Yarrell  says, 
this  bird  is  called  the  .Mullet  Hawk,  a  name  far  from 
unlikely  to  be  appropriate,  for  these  fish  are  remarkably 
fond  of  basking  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that 
they  may  easily  be  killed  with  stones.  In  Yoi^kshire 
numerous  specimens  have  been  at  various  times  procured: 
so  many  that  I  need  not  here  more  particularly  enumerate 
them.  There  is  no  record  of  the  Osprey  having  been 
seen  in  the  Hebrides. 

The  Osprey  being  so  strictly  a  piscivorous  bird,  is 
only  met  with  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  water ; 
but  salt  and  fresh  water  fish  are  equally  acceptable  to  it 
— ^the  borders  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  most  inland 
lakes,  rivers,  and  preserves,  are  its  favourite  resort: 
when  young,  it  may  even,  it  is  stated,  be  trained  to 
catch  fish. 

Teraminck  and  Wilson  state  that  the  Osprey  migrates 
in  the  winter.  In  Scotland,  it  is  said  to  arrive  in 
Sutherlandshire  in  the  spring,  and  that  the  specimens 
which  have  occurred  on  the  Tweed  have  appeared 
there  in  the  autumn. 

The  Osprey  is  in  some  degree,  or  rather  in  some 
situations,  a  gregarious  bird.-  As  many  as  three  hundred 
pairs  have  been  known  to   build   together   in  America, 
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which  seems  to  be  by  far  its  most  abundant  habitat. 
It  is  a  very  frequent  circumstance  for  several  pairs  thus 
to  congregate;  the  similarity  of  their  pursuit  by  no  means 
seeming  to  interfere  with  that  harmony  which  should 
ever  prevail  among  members  of  the  same  family.  They 
sometimes  unite  in  a  general  attack  on  their  common 
enemy,  the  White-headed  Eagle,  and  union  being  strength, 
succeed  in  driving  him  from  their  fishing  groiinds,  of 
which  they  then  maintain  the  peaceable  possession. 

It  would  appear  from  the  mention  of  the  Osprey  by 
Izaak  Walton,  imder  the  name  of  the  Bald  Buzzard,  that 
it  was  formerly  used  in  falconry. 

The  flight  of  the  Osprey,  though  generally  slow  and 
heavy  like  that  of  the  Buzzard,  and  performed  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  motion  of  the  wings,  is  strikingly 
easy  and  graceful.  It  rises  spirally  at  pleasure  to  a 
great  height,  darts  down  perhaps  at  times,  and  then  again 
sails  steadily  on.  When  looking  out  for  its  prey,  on 
perceiving  a  fish  which  it  can  strike,  it  hovers  in  the  air 
for  a  few  moments,  like  the  Kestrel,  with  a  continual 
motion  of  its  wings  and  tail.  Its  stoop,  which  follows, 
though  sometimes  suspended  midway,  most  likely  fi-om 
perceiving  that  the  fish  has  escaped,  or  to  ^make  assurance 
doubly  sure',  is  astonishingly  rapid.  The  similar  action 
of  the  Sea  Swallow  may  serve  to  give  some  faint  idea 
of  it. 

If  the  fish  it  has  pounced  on  is  at  some  distance  below 
the  surface,  the  Osprey  is  completely  submerged  for  an 
instant,  and  a  circle  of  foam  marks  the  spot  where  it 
has  descended:  on  rising  again  with  its  capture,  it  first, 
after  moimting  a  few  yards  in  the  air,  shakes  its  plumage, 
which  though  formed  by  nature  extremely  compact  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  the  wet  as  much  as  possible, 
must    imbibe   some   degree   of  moisture,   which  it   thus 
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dislodges.  It  then  immediately  flies  off  to  its  nest,  if 
it  be  the  breeding  season,  or  to  some  tree  if  it  is  not, 
and  in  that  situation  makes  its  meal.  AVlien  this  is  ended, 
it  usually,  though  not  always,  again  takes  wing  and  soars 
away  to  a  great  height,  or  else  prowls  anew  over  the 
waters — ^unlike  the  other  Hawks,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  remain  in  an  apathetic  state,  the  result  apparently 
of  satisfied  hunger:  thus  continues  the  routine  of  its  daily 
life.  Sometimes  it  is  said  to  devour  its  food  in  the  air, 
but  I  cannot  think  this.  The  audacious  AVTiite-headed 
Eagle  often  robs  the  too  patient  Osprey  of  its  hardly- 
toiled-for  prey  before  it  has  had  time  to  devour  it  itself, 
forcing  it  to  drop  it  in  the  air,  and  catching  it  as  it  falls. 
The  sole  food  of  the  Osprey  is  fish,  and  from  its 
manner  of  taking  it  by  suddenly  darting  or  falling  on 
it,  it  has  been  called  by  the  Italians,  ^Aquila  plumbina,' 
or  the  Leaden  Eagle.  It  is  however  said  by  Montagu, 
that  it  will  occasionally  take  other  prey — ^that  one  has 
been  seen  to  strike  a  young  wild  duck,  and  having  lost 
its  hold  of  it,  to  seize  it  again  a  second  time  before  it 
reached  the  water.  I  must,  however,  express  the  strongest 
doubt  of  this  having  been  the  case.  If  the  circumstance 
as  described  to  him  really  occurred,  I  can  hardly 
think  but  that  some  other  species  must  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  one  before  us,  particularly  from  the 
latter  fact  mentioned;  for  Wilson,  whose  opportunities 
of  observing  this  bird  were  so  abundant,  says,  expressly, 
that  not  only  docs  it  feed  exclusively  on  fish,  but  that 
it  never  attempts  to  seize  a  second  time  one  which  it 
may  have  dropped.  It  usually  takes  its  prey  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  never  catches  it  when  leaping 
out,  even  when  in  the  case  of  the  flying  fish  it  has 
ample  opportunities  of  doing  so;  though  when  that 
persecuted  creature  is   again  submerged,   it   will  follow 
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it  into  its  more  legitimate  element^  and  take  it  there 
without  scruple.  It  never  preys  on  any  of  the  inferior 
land  animals,  which  it  might  so  easily  capture  were  it 
thus  disposed.  Even  when  the  lakes,  which  supply 
it6  usual  food,  are  frozen  over,  and  when  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  it  can  supply  its  wants  without  resorting 
to  other,  even  if  uncongenial,   food,  it  does  not  do  so. 

The  Osprey  seldom  alights  on*  thfe  ground,  and  when 
it  does  so,  its  movements  are  awkVard  and  ;imgamly. 
It  is  not  in  its  element  biit  when  ii^  the  air:  occasionally 
however  it  remains  for  several  hours  together  in  a 
sluggish  state  of  rfepose. 

The  Osprey  builds  at  very  different  times;  in  different 
places — ^m  January j  Februdry,  March,  April,  and  the 
beginning  of  May:  the  latter  month  appears  in  this 
country  to  be  the  period  of  its  nidifi(ration.  It  repairs 
the  same  nest,  seeming  like  many  other  species,  to  have 
a  predilection  from  year  to  year,  for  the  same  building 
place.  The  saline  materials  of  wliich  it  is-  Composed; 
and  perhaps  also  the  oil  from  the  fish  brought  to  it, 
have  the  effect,  in  a  few  years,  of  desti^oying  the  tree 
in  which  it  has  been  placed.  The  malc^  partially  assists 
the  female  in  the  business  of  incubation,  and  at  other 
times  keeps  near  her,  and  prdvides  her  with  food — she 
sits  accordingly  very  close.  Both  birds,  when  the  young 
are  hatched,  assist  in  feeding  them,  and  have  even  been 
seen  to  supply  them  with  fish,  when  they  have  left 
the  nest  and  have  been  on  thie  wing  themselves;  they 
both  also  courageously  defend  them  against  all  aggressors. 
The  old  birds  only  rear  one  brood  in  the  year.  If 
one  of  the  parent  birds  happen  to  be  killed,  •  the  other 
is  almost  sure  to  return,  ere  long,  with  a  fresh  mate: 
where  procured,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  is  indeed  a 
mystery. 
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The  nest  of  the  Osprey  is  an  immense  pile  of  large 
sticks  and  branches^  some  of  them  an  inch  and  a  h^f 
in  diameter — ^the  whole  forming  sometimes  a  mass  easily 
discernible  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  more,  and 
in  guantity  enqugh  to  fill  a  cart.  How  it  is  that  it  is 
not  blown  down,  or  blown  to  pieces  by  a  gale  of:  windj 
is  a  question  which  has  yet  to  be  explained.  It  occa- 
sionally is  heaped  up  to  the ;  height  of  four  or  five  feet, 
«nd  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in  breadth,  interlaced  and 
compacted  with  9ea-wee4,  stalks  of  com,  grass,  or  turf; 
jthe  whole,  in  consequence  of  annual  repairs  and  additions^ 
which  even  in  human  dwellings  so  often  mi|ke  a  house 
JO  much  larger  than  it  was  origin^dly  intended  to  be, 
not  to  say  unsightly,  .becoming  by  degrees  of  the 
xJiaracte):  desc^bed  ibove. ' ,  It  is  built  either  on  a  tree^ 
at  a  height  of  from  seven  or  eight  to  fifteen  feet,  and 
from  that  to  fifty  feet  from  the  ground;  on  a  forsaken 
building,  or  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  fortress,  erected 
on  the  edge  of  a  Highland  Loch,  ijhe  chimney,  if  thq 
remains  of  one  are  in  existence,  being  generally  preferred; 
or  on  the  siunmit  of  some. insular  crag;  in  fact,  it  accommo- 
dates itself  easily  to  any  suitable  and  favourable  situation, 
Bewick,  erroneously  following  Willughby,  (and  Mudie 
him,)  says  that  the  Osprey  builds  itS;  nest  ''on  the  ground, 
among  reeds" — ^it  very  rarely  indeed  do^s  so.  It  is  ^ 
curious  fact  that  ipmallei;  birds  frequently  build  their 
nests  on  the  outside  of  those  of  the .  Osprey,  without 
molestation  on  th^  one  hand,  or  fear  on  the  other. 
Other  larger  birds  also  build  theirs  in  the  iijimefiiate 
vicinity,  without  any  disturbance  on  either  hand.  • 

l^e  eggs,  which  are  sometimei|  only  two  in  number, 
but  occasionally  thre^,  and  in  some  instances,  but  very 
rarely,  as  many  as  four,  are  described  by.  several  writers, 
apparently  following  Willughby,   to  be  of  an   elliptical 
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form.  They  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  hen,  and 
are  generally  similar  to  each  other  in  colour,  but 
occasionally  vary  considerably  in  size  and  shape:  the 
ground  colour  is  white,  or  dingy  yellowish,  or  brownish 
white,  much  mottled  over,  particularly  at  the  base,  in  an 
irregular  manner,  with  yellowish  brown  or  rust  colour, 
with  some  specks  of  light  brownish  grey.  The  larger 
spots  are  sometimes  of  a  very  fine  rich  red  brown. 

Weight  of  the  male,  between  four  and  five  pounds; 
length,  about  one  foot  ten  or  eleven  inches;  bill,  black, 
bluish  black,  or  brownish  black,  probably  according  to 
age,  and  blue  or  horn  colour  at  the  base;  cere,  light 
greyish  blue;  iris,  yellow.  The  rudiment  of  a  crest  is 
formed  by  the  feathers  of  the  nape,  which  are  lanceolate; 
head,  white  in  the  fully  adult  bird;  until  then,  the 
feathers  are  brown,  margined  with  white;  crown,  whitish 
or  yellowish  white,  streaked  with  dark  brown  longitudinal 
marks;  neck,  white,  with  a  brown  mark  from  the  bill 
down  each  side.  The  nape  whitish,  streaked  with  dark 
brown;  chin,  white,  with  sometimes  a  few  dusky  streaks; 
throat,  white  or  brownish  white,  streaked  with  dark  or 
dusky  brown;  breast,  generally  white,  mottled  about  the 
upper  part  with  a  few  rather  light  brown  feathers,  forming 
an  iiTcgular  band,  and  also  more  or  less  sprinkled  with 
yellowish  or  brown  markings — the  margins  of  the  feathers 
being  paler  than  the  rest.  Selby  says  that  the  brown 
admixture  is  indicative  of  a  yoimg  bird,  the  adults 
generally,  if  not  always,  having  that  part  of  an  immaculate 
white,  and  there  can  I  think  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is 
so.  The  whole  plimiage,  especially  on  the  under  side, 
is  close  set,  as  is  the  case  with  water  birds,  their 
frequent   submersions    requiring   such    a    defence. 

The  back,  dark  brown — ^in  some  individuals  the  feathers 
being  margined  with  a  paler  shade;  wings,  long,  and  of 
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Wide  expanse,  measuring  five  feet  three  or  four  inches 
across.  When  closed,  they  extend  a  little  beyond  the 
end  of  the  tail — ^not  quite  two  inches;  the  first  three 
quills  are  deeply  notched  on  the  inner  side  near  the 
end;  primaries,  dark  brown,  black,  or  nearly  black  at 
the  ends.  The  tertiaries  assume  the  form  of  quills; 
larger  and  lesser  under  wing  coverts,  w^hite,  barred  with 
umber  brown;  tail,  short  and  square,  waved  with  a 
darker  and  a  lighter  shade  of  brown  above,  and  beneath 
barred  with  greyish  brown  on  a  white  ground — ^the  two 
middle  feathers  darker  than  the  others.  The  legs 
reticulated,  and  pale  blue.  They  are  very  short  and 
thick,  being  only  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
two  inches  in  circumference— great  strength  being  re- 
quired  for  its  peculiar  habits.  They  are  feathered  in 
front  about  one-fourth  down,  the  feathers  being  short 
and  close.  The  toes,  pale  greyish  blue,  and  partially 
reticulated,  with  a  few  broad  scales  near  the  end,  and 
furnished  beneath,  particularly  the  outer  one,  with  some 
short  sharp  spines,  or  conical  scales,  for  the  evident 
purpose  of  holding  fast  a  prey  so  slippery  as  that 
which  it  feeds  on.  The  outer  toe  is  longer  than  the 
inner  one,  the  contrary  being  the  case  with  others  of 
its  congeners,  and  adapted  for  a  more  than  ordinary 
turning  backwards,  the  better  to  grasp  and  hold  a  fish. 
The  hind  toe  has  four  scales,  the  others  only  three. 
The  claws,  black,  and  nearly  alike  in  length:  those 
of  the  first  and  fourth  toes  being  larger  than  those  of 
the  others. 

The  female  is  considerably  larger  than  the  male,  but 
the  colour  of  both  is  much  alike.  There  is,  however, 
in  her  a  greater  prevalence  of  brown  over  the  white, 
and  it  is  of  a  deeper  shade,  approaching  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  breast  to  brownish  red.     Weight,  sometimes 
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upwards  of  five  poondft;  length,  two  feet  to  two  feet 
and  an  inch;  expanse  of  the  wings,  about  five  feet  and 
JEi  half.'  Variations  of  plumage  occur  in  the  Osprey,  even 
in  it3  fully  adult  state;  the  white  being  more  or  less 
clear,  and  the  bro(Vn"more  or  less  prevalent:  the  legs 
also  vary  from  light  gfreyish  blue,  to  a  very  pale  blue, 
with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  The  young  birds  are  much 
Variegated  in  their  pliimkge,  which  Decoihes  of  a  more 
uniform  hue  as  they  advance  in  age— the  grey  and  the 
brown  giving  way  by  degrees  to  white. 
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BUZZARD. 

Buteo  vul/^arut,  Fleming. 

I\Uco  huteo,  Pennant. 

Buteo — VulgarUt — Common. 

Dr.  Johnson  assigus  as  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Buzzard^  *a  degenerate  or  mean  species  of  Hawk,'  but 
being  by  no  means  one  of  the  admirers  of  the  author 
of  the  Dictionary,  I  shall  take  leave  to  differ  as  much 
from  the  present  as  from  another  well  known  definition 
of  his  touching  the  'gentle  art,*  of  which  for  many  years 
I  have  been  a  professor. 

The  Buzzard  is  plentifully  distributed  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is  also  found  in 
North  America,  and  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Africa. 
It  inhabits  Spain  and  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Russia,  Holland  and  France,  but  does  not  appear 
to  be  known  in  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  iislands.  In 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  it  is  sufficiently 
abundant,  frequenting  both  the  wildest  and  the  most 
cultivated  districts,  but  in  both  taking  a  more  than 
ordinary  care  to  choose  such  situations  as  will  either 
exempt  it  from  the  intrusion,  or  enable  it  to  have  timely 
notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Still,  with  all 
its  precautions,  and  with  every  aid  that  its  o^vn  instinct 
and  the  most  retired  or  the  most  rugged  localities  can 
afford,  it,  like  too  many  others  of  our  native  birds,  is 
gradually   becoming    more   rare.      The   advancement   of 
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agriculture  upon  grounds  heretofore  wild  and  uncultivated, 
the  natural  consequence  of  an  increase  of  population 
within  a  fixed  circumference,  and  other  causes,  contri- 
buting to  this  fact,  which  at  all  events  a  naturalist  must 
lament. 

The  Buzzard  is  found  in  a  variety  of  situations,  such 
as  rocky  cliffs,  chases,  parks  where  timber  abounds,  or 
in  *ci  devant'  forests.  It  remains  in  England  throughout 
the  year,  but  nevertheless,  is  partially  migratory. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  my  liberal-minded  friend, 
Arthur  Strickland,  Esq.,  of  Bridlington-Quay,  for  the 
following  striking  notice  of  the  fact  of  its  migration 
in  this  country,  communicated  to  him  in  the  year  1847, 
by  his  brother,  then  residing  at  Caleford,  in  the  forest 
of  Dean,  in  Gloucestershire.  I  must  observe  that  the 
letter  was  not  originally  intended  to  be  published. 

"Caleford,  1847. 
I  have  a  curious  circumstance  in  ornithology  to 
tell  you.  There  is  no  account  that  I  have  heai*d  of 
relating  particularly  to  the  migration  of  some  of  the 
Hawks,  proving  them  to  assemble  in  flocks  for  the 
purpose  of  migration,  and  going  off  together  in  large 
parties  like  Swallows;  but  of  this  I  have  positive  proof 
in  the  Common  Buzzard.  On  the  2nd.  of  August,  1847, 
just  at  sunset,  we  were  assembled  in  the  yard  to  the 
number  of  five  persons;  we  were  busily  engaged  talking 
on  a  fine  bright  evening:  the  air  was  filled  as  far  as  we 
could  see,  (about  forty  yards  to  the  north,  and  one 
hundred  to  the  south,)  with  great  Hawks,  all  proceeding 
together  steadily  and  slowly  to  the  westward.  Those 
immediately  above  us  were  within  gunshot  of  the  top 
of  the  house — with  large  shot  I  might  have  brought 
some  down  from  where  I  stood.  The  man  called  them 
Shreaks — a  common  name  for  the  A\  ood  Buzzard.     Tlic 
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eyening  was  so  bright,  and  they  were  so  near,  that  I  saw 
them  as  plain  as  if  they  were  in  my  hand.  They  were 
flying  in  little  parties  of  from  two  to  five,  all  these  little 
parties  flying  so  close  together  that  their  wings  almost 
touched;  whilst  each  little  party  was  separated  from  the 
next  about  fifteen  or  twenty  yards :  fourteen  parties  passed 
immediately  over  us  that  I  counted,  but  as  I  did  not 
begin  to  count  them  at  first,  and  as  I  have  no  doubt 
the  flock  extended  beyond  the  boundary  of  our  view,  I 
cannot  tell  how  many  the  fiock  consisted  of.  On  this 
day  a  remarkable  change  occurred  in  the  weather,  which 
may  have  caused  an  early  migration." 

Again,  the  same  gentleman  writing  from  Caleford  in 
the  following  year,  1848,  says — 

"Caleford,  1848. 
I  last  year  wrote  you  a  history  of  the  migration 
of  large  parties  of  the  Great  Wood  Buzzard.  This  year, 
on  the  29th.  of  July,  1848,  a  party  went  over  numbering 
forty;  and  the  next  day  another  flight  of  eighteen.  I 
calculate  the  Hawks  in  three  months  must  eat  more  than 
a  ton  weight  of  food,  as  I  know  that  one  Hawk  will 
readily  eat  more  than  four  pounds  weight  of  beef  in  a 
week — what  can  they  have  lived  upon?  there  is  next  to 
no  game  in  the  forest  or  country  anywhere." 

Whether  the  flights  of  the  birds  mentioned  were 
adults  moving  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
or  young  birds  leaving  their  paternal  home,  in  obedience 
to  those  laws  of  population  to  which  even  lordly  man 
is  forced  to  submit,  it  is  difficult  in  the  absence  of 
ascertained  facts,  to  hazard  even  a  conjecture.  Temniinck 
has  observed  that  the  species  before  us  migrates  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  and  that  it  is  at  such  times 
frequently  associated  with  the  Rough-legged  Buzzard, 
which,  if  so,  is  rather  curious. 
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ITicir  flight  when  thus  migrating  appears  to  he  slowly- 
performed — ^retarded  by  various  evolutions  in  the  air — 
and  many  of  them  often  remain  for  days,  and  even  weeks 
together  at  some  halting  place  or  places  on  their  way. 

In  confinement  the  Buzzard  is  easily  tamed,  and 
becomes  in  fact  quite  companionable.  Various  amusing 
anecdotes  are  recorded  of  different  individuals  which  have 
been  thus  kept.  It  has  generally  been  described  as 
being  of  a  slow  and  sluggish  nature,  but  it  is  so  only 
comparatively,  with  reference  to  some  other  species  of 
birds  of  prey,  and  must  not  come  under  a  wide  and 
unexceptionable  censure.  According  to  Bewick,  whom 
other  writers  seem  to  have  followed  in  forming  their 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  bird  before  us,  it 
is  so  cowardly  and  inactive  that  it  will  fly  before  a 
Sparrow  Hawk,  and  when  overtaken,  will  suffer  itself  to 
be  beaten,  and  even  brought  to  the  ground,  without 
resistance.  I  however  incline  much  rather  to  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Macgillivray,  that  the  Buzzard  is  by  no  means 
such  a  poltron  as  he  generally  has  had  the  character 
of  beinp^. 

The  Buzzard  is  described  by  some  writers  as  flying  low: 
such  however  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  repeated 
observations  which  I  have  had  opportunities  of  making 
upon  it:  I  have  almost  invariably  seen  it  flying  at  a 
very  considerable  elevation.  Unquestionably  it  at  times 
flies  low,  but  that  it  passes  no  small  portion  of  its  time 
in  lofty  aerial  flight,  I  must  most  unhesitatingly  afiimi. 
The  slow  sailing  of  this  bird,  as  I  have  thus  seen  it,  is  very 
striking — the  movement  of  its  wings  is  hardly  perceptible, 
but  onward  it  steadily  wends  its  way:  you  can  scarcely 
take  your  eyes  off  it,  but  follow  it  with  a  gaze  as  steady 
as  its  own  flight,  until  ^by  degrees,  beautifully  less,'  it 
leaves  you  glad   to  rest  your  eyeballs,  and  if  you  look 
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again,  you  look  in  rain  for  it.  When  soaring  aloft,  the 
flight  of  the  Buzzard  is  even  peculiarly  dignified,  if  I 
may  use  such  an  expression,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  bird 
by  which,  on  the  wing,  the  attention  is  more  immediately 
arrested.  It  looms  large  also  in  the  distance,  and  those 
who  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  comparing  together 
its  apparent  size  and  that  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  have  said 
that  the  former  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  latter, 
if  both  are  not  seen  together  in  tolerable  propinquity. 
Even  when  high  in  the  air,  particularly  on  a  bright  and 
sunny  day,  the  bars  and  mottled  markings  on  the  wings 
and  tail,  the  motions  of  which  latter  are  also  clearly 
discernible  in  steering  its  course,  appear  visibly  distinct. 

The  flight  of  this  species  appears  heavy,  but  is  not  so  in 
reality :  a  series  of  sweeps,  when,  in  piscatorial  language, 
the  bird  is  on  the  feed.  It  rises  slowly  at  first,  more 
after  the  manner  of  an  Eagle  than  a  Falcon,  and  when 
on  the  wing  proceeds  sedately  in  quest  of  its  prey,  which 
when  it  perceives,  halting  sometimes  for  a  moment  over 
it,  it  darts  down  upon  it,  and  generally  with  unfailing 
precision.  Its  quarry  is  then  either  ^consumed  on  the 
premises,'  or  carried  off  for  the  piirpose  to  some  more 
convenient  or  more  secure  place  of  retreat,  or  to  its  nest, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  its  young.  It  does  not  continue 
on  the  wing  for  a  very  long  time  together.  When  not 
engaged  in  flight  it  will  remain,  even  for  hours  together, 
in  the  same  spot — on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or  the  point 
of  a  cliff*,  motionless,  as  some  have  conjectured,  from 
repletion,  and  othei*s  from  being  on  the  look  out  for  prey, 
at  which,  when  coming  within  its  ken,  to  stoop  in  pursuit. 
It  frequents  very  much  the  same  haunts,  and  may  often 
be  seen  from  day  to  day,  and  at  the  same  hour  of  the 
day,  beating  the  same  hunting  ground. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  species  of  prey  most 
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naturally  sought  by  the  Buzzard  is  the  rabbit.     It  feeds, 
however,  for  necessity  has  no  law,  on  a  great  variety  of 
other  kinds   of  food.     It  destroys  numberless  moles,   of 
which  it  also   seems   particularly  fond;   as  well  as  field 
mice,  leverets,   rats,   snakes,   frogs,  toads,  the  young  of 
game,  and  other  birds,  worms,  insects,  and  newts.     The 
latter  it  seems  to  have  been   thought  to  have  obtained, 
by  some  means  or  other   from   their  pools,   but  such  a 
supposition   is   by   no   means  necessary,   for   those   little 
animals,  like  many  other  water  reptiles,  are  often  to  be 
found  wandering  on  dry  land-out  of,  and  far  away  from 
their   more   proper   element.     The    way    in    which    the 
Buzzard    procures    moles    is,    it    is    said,    by    watching 
patiently  by  their  haunts,  until  the  moving  of  the  earth 
caused  by  their  subterraneous  burrowings,  points  out  to 
him  their  exact  locality,  and  the  knowledge   of  it  thus 
acquired   he    immediately    takes   advantage   of   to   their 
destruction.     His  feet,  legs,  and  bill  being   often  found 
covered  with  earth  or  mud  is  thus   accounted  for. 

The  Buzzard  never,  or  very  rarely,  attempts  to  obtain 
its  prey  by  pursuit.  It  prowls  about,  and  pounces  down 
on  whatever  may  be  so  unlucky  as  to  fall  in  its  way. 
Feeding,  as  it  does,  on  various  kinds  of  vermin,  it  is 
of  great  service  in  com  growing  countries,  and  according 
to  Mr.  Meyer,  is  itself  esteemed  a  delicacy  on  the 
continent,  notwithstanding  its  not  over  nice  selection  of 
its  own  food. 

The  note  of  the  Common  Buzzard  is  vnld  and  striking, 
its  shrillness  conveying  a  melancholy  idea — though,  as 
every  feeling  of  melancholy  produced  by  any  thing  in 
nature  must  be,  of  a  pleasing  kind — ^when  heard  in  the 
retired  situations  in  which  this  bird  delights.  One  of  its 
local  names  is  the  Shreak,  evidently  derived  from  the 
sound  of  its  note. 
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These  birds  pair  in  the  beginning  of  March,  at  which 
time  they  may  be  seen  wheeling  about,  and  often  at  a 
great  height  above  the  place  of  their  intended  abode, 
in  slow  and  graceful  flight.  They  are  very  attentive  to 
their  young,  and  are  said  not  to  drive  them  away  so 
soon  as  other  Hawks  do  theirs;  but  to  allow  them  to 
remain  in  company  with  them,  and  to  render  assistance 
to  them  for  some  time  after  they  have  been  able  to  fly, 
in  the  same  way  that  Rooks  and  some  other  birds  do. 

The  Buzzard  is  extremely  fond,  even  in  captivity,  of 
the  task  of  incubation:  one  at  Uxbridge,  a  female, 
brought  up  safely  several  broods  of  chickens,  to  which 
she  proved  a  most  kind  and  careful  foster-mother.  The 
landlord  of  the  inn,  in  whose  garden  she  was  kept, 
noticing  her  desire  to  build  and  to  sit,  supplied  her 
with  materials  for  a  nest  and  with  hen's  eggs  for  the 
purpose,  and  this  was  repeated  with  the  like  success  for 
several  years.  On  one  occasion,  thinking  to  save  her 
the  trouble  of  sitting,  he  provided  her  with  chickens 
ready  hatched,  but  these  she  destroyed.  She  seemed 
uneasy  when  her  adopted  brood  turned  away  from  the 
meat  she  put  before  them  to  the  grain  which  was  natural 
to  them.     Several  other  similar  instances  are  on  record. 

The  Buzzard  builds  both  in  trees,  and  in  clefts,  fissures, 
or  ledges  of  the  mountains  and  clifls,  and  if  the  latter,  in 
the  most  secure  and  difficult  situations.  One  in  particular 
I  remember  in  a  most  admirable  recess,  out  of  all  possible 
reach  except  by  being  lowered  down  to  it  by  a  rope. 
The  nest  is  built  of  large  and  small  sticks,  and  is  lined, 
though  sparingly,  with  wool,  moss,  hair,  or  some  other 
soft  substance.  Not  unfrequently,  to  save  itself  the 
trouble  of  building  a  nest  of  its  own,  it  will  appropriate 
to  itself,  and  repair  sufficiently  for  its  purpose,  an  old 
and  forsaken  nest  of  some  other  bird,  such  as  a  Jackdaw, 
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a  Crow,  or  a  Raven,  and  will  also  occasionally  return  to 
its  own  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  eggs  are  two,  three,  or  four  in  number,  generally 
the  former,  and  rather  incline  to  a  rotundity  of  form. 
They  are  of  a  dull  greenish  or  bluish  white,  streaked 
and  blotted,  more  especially  at  the  thicker  end,  with 
yellowish  or  pale  brown.  Sometimes  they  are  perfectly 
white.  Occasionally  their  markings  are  extremely  elegant 
in  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur.  I  may  here  mention  that 
I  strongly  suspect  that  many  colourings  of  different  eggs 
are  adventitious,  and  not  intrinsic. 

Mr.  Hewitson,  in  his  very  much  to  be  praised  "Coloured 
Illustrations  of  the  Eggs  of  British  Birds,"  writes, 
"Mr.  R.  R.  Wingate  had  the  eggs  of  the  Common  Buzzard 
brought  to  him  from  the  same  place  for  several  successive 
years — ^no  doubt  the  produce  of  the  same  bird.  The  first 
year  they  were  white,  or  nearly  so;  the  second  year 
marked  with  indistinct  yellowish  brown,  and  increasing 
each  year  in  the  intensity  of  their  colouring,  till  the  spots 
became   of  a  rich  dark  brown." 

The  Buzzard  is  one  of  those  birds  which  either  happily 
or  unhappily,  as  different  naturalists  may  choose  to 
consider  it,  varies  very  much  in  plumage — scarcely  any 
two  individuals  being  alike.  The  feathers  also  fade  and 
wear  much  before  moulting — the  only  permanent  markings 
are  the  bars  on  the  tail.  It  is  the  upper  part  which 
varies  most  in  depth  of  tint,  the  general  colour  being 
brown,  more  or  less  deep  or  dull.  In  the  darker  specimens 
a  purple  hue  is  apparent.  The  feathers  are  darker  in 
the  centre,  and  lighter  at  the  edges;  the  margin  being 
sometimes  of  a  pale  brown,  or  reddish  yellow.  Bewick 
says  that  some  specimens  are  entirely  white;  and  others 
are  recorded  as  nearly  so.  The  males  appear  to  be  lighter 
in  colour  than  the  females.     Generally  they  ai'e,  however. 
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dark  brown^  though  in  some  cases  white  prevails; 
the  feathers  being  spotted  in  the  centre  w^th  brown. 
Weight,  from  thirty  to  forty  ounces;  length,  about  one 
foot  eight  inches.  The  general  colour  of  the  bill  is 
black,  or  leaden  grey,  yellow  at  the  edges,  and  greyish 
blue  where  it  joins  the  cere.  The  cere,  which  is  bare 
aboTe  and  below,  but  bristled  on  the  sides,  is  of  a 
greenish  yellow,  darker  in  specimens  of  darker  colour, 
iris,  yellowish  brown,  or  pale  yellow,  but  it  is  found  to 
vary  in  some  degree,  according  to  the  general  tone  of 
the  colour  of  the  bird,  and  sometimes  approaches  to 
orange.  The  head,  which  is  very  wide  and  flattened 
on  the  top,  is  streaked  with  darker  and  lighter  shades 
of  brown;  occasionally  with  yellowish  white;  neck,  short 
and  wide  in  appearance— so  much  so,  that  in  connection 
with  the  shape  of  the  head  and  the  general  loose  character 
of  the  plumage,  as  well  as  the  habit  of  these  birds  of 
prowling  for  food  in  the  evening,  some  have  been  led  to 
suppose  an  approximation  is  furnished  by  the  Buzzards 
to  the  Owls. 

The  colour  of  the  feathers  of  the  neck  is  dusky 
grey,  very  much  streaked  with  brown ;  chin  and  throat, 
white,  or  nearly  white.  The  breast,  greyish  white,  or 
yellowish  white,  also  very  much  streaked  with  darker 
and  lighter  shades  of  brown — some  of  the  feathers  being 
white,  with  brown  spots  in  the  centre  of  each.  In  some 
specimens  the  breast  is  nearly  as  dark  as  the  back,  in 
others  it  is  belted  beneath  with  a  broad  band  of  a  purple 
tint,  and  occasionaUy  is  entirely  variegated  with  reddish 
brown.  The  back,  dark  brown,  sometimes  shewing  a  pur- 
ple hue.  Wings,  large,  measuring  from  four  feet  to  four 
feet  and  a  half  in  extent.  They  are  rounded  at  the  ends, 
so  much  so  that  this  feature  is  not  only  clearly  discernible, 
but   a   distinguishing   mark  of  the    bird   when    on    the 
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wing:  when  closed,  they  reach  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 
The  tips  are  deep  brown,  shaded  at  the  base  with  pm*e 
white.  The  wings  beneath  are  lighter,  being  mottled  ^dth 
white  and  brown — they  are  crossed  irregularly  with  dark 
bars:  greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  dark  brown; 
primaries,  brownish  black;  greater  under  wing  coverts, 
and  lesser  under  wing  coverts,  dark  brown.  The  tail, 
which  has  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  narrow  bars  of 
alternate  dark  brown  and  pale  greyish  brown,  the  last 
dark  bar  being  the  widest,  is  tolerably  long,  rather 
wide,  and  slightly  rounded  at  tlie  end:  the  tips  of  the 
feathers  are  pale  reddish  brown.  The  under  side  of  the 
tail  is  of  a  general  greyish  white,  barred  with  dark 
brown.  Its  whole  appearance  is  often  extremely  beautiful 
—the  upper  surface  being  varied  with  a  fine  grey  brown 
of  different  shades,  and  reddish  yellow.  Upper  tail 
coverts,  dark  brown;  lower  tail  coverts,  yellowish  white, 
or  white  spotted  with  brown  on  each  feather.  The  legs, 
which  are  rather  short,  are  feathered  about  a  third  down, 
the  bare  part,  which  is  yellow,  being  covered  nearly  all 
round,  but  principally  in  front,  with  a  series  of  scales. 
ITie  toes,  bright  yellow,  and  short — ^thc  third  being 
the  longest,  and  united  to  the  fourth  by  a  tolerably 
large  web;  the  others  are  nearly  of  equal  length.  In 
specimens  of  this  bird  of  dark  plumage,  the  colour  of 
the  legs  is  correspondingly  darker  than  in  those  of  a 
lighter  hue.  The  toes  are  reticulated  to  about  half 
their  length;  claws,  black,  or  nearly  black,  and  though 
very  sharp,   not  very  strongly  hooked. 

The  female  is  considerably  larger  than  the  male, 
measuring  from  one  foot  nine  to  one  foot  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  nearly  five  feet  across  the  wings;  sometimes 
as  much  as  full  five  feet.  The  young  birds  while  in  the 
nest  are  of  a  lighter  colour  than   the  old  ones,   and  the 
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tips  of  the  feathers  are  paler  than  the  rest — the  whole 
plumage  being  variegated  with  brown  and  white,  and 
the  latter  predominant  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  As 
they  advance  towards  maturity,  the  plumage  at  each 
moult  becomes  gradually  of  a  darker  hue,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  white  or  yellowish  white  markings  on  the 
throat  and  lower  parts  become  more  apparent  and  distinct. 
The  iris  is  deep  brown  in  the  immature  state,  and 
becomes  of  its  permanent  colour,  when  the  bird  is  adult. 
*'A  beautiful  variety,'*  says  Mr.  Meyer,  "of  which 
there  is  a  specimen  in  the  Zoological  Museum,  is  also 
occasionally  seen,  but  is  comparatively  rare.  The  ground 
of  the  plumage  in  this  variety  is  white,  tinged  in 
various  parts  with  yellow.  The  head  is  marked  down 
the  centre  of  the  feathers  with  narrow  streaks  of  brown ; 
a  few  of  the  feathers  on  the  breast  are  marked  with 
arrow-shaped  spots  of  the  same  colour,  the  smaller 
coverts  of  the  wings  the  same.  The  quill  feathers  are 
dark  brown  towards  the  tips;  the  tail  is  crossed  on  a 
white  ground  with  dark  brown  bars,  seven  or  eight  in 
number,  the  bar  nearest  to  the  white  tip  broader  than 
the  rest.  In  the  white  variety  the  eyes  also  partake 
of  the  light  colour  of  the  plumage,  and  are  pearl- 
coloured,  or  greyish  white;  the  cere  and  feet  are  also 
lighter  in  the  same  proportion,  being  a  pale  lemon- 
yellow." 
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Buteo  hgopuSy         Flemino. 
Falco  J^opus,         Peitkakt. 

Buteo — Loffopus,  Lagoos^  or  Lagos — ^A  hare. 

Fotia — A  foot. 

The  Rough -legged  Buzzard,  says  the  accurate 
Macgillivray,  may,  like  certain  other  bipeds,  notwithstand* 
ing  his  boots  and  whiskers,  be  really  less  ferocious  than 
he  seems  to  be.  This  qualifying  remark,  however,  it 
must  be  noted,  is  made  with  reference  to  a  claim  put 
in  on  behalf  of  the  character  of  this  bird,  to  rescue  it 
from  the  sweeping  condemnation  under  which  the  pre- 
ceding species  has  in  like  manner  fallen. 

The  Rough-legged  Buzzard  is  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America. 
It  occurs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa,  to  Russia,  Lapland,  and  Scandinavia; 
is  found  in  Holland  and  France,  and  is  common  among 
the  rocky  mountains  in  North  America,  as  also  in  North 
Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
particularly  abundant  in  some  of  the  extensive  forests  of 
Germany,  and  is  vciy  frequently  seen  in  the  more 
cultivated  districts  which  border  on  them.  In  England 
it  appears  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern parts,  than  in  any  others;  particularly  in  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Sussex;  in  the  latter  of  which 
it   is  said,    by    Mr.  A.  E.  Knox,  to    be    the  abundant 
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species,  as  compared  with  the  other  called  the  common 
one;  which  latter  is  there  but  rarely  met  ^dth. 

It  is  quite  within  my  own  recollection  that  this  species 
was  esteemed  a  very  rare  bird  in  this  country;  in  fact, 
it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  that  it  has 
been  so  much  oftener  observed  as  to  have  become  less 
valuable  than  previously,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
rarity.  It  is  always  easily  distinguishable  by  its  legs 
being  feathered  down  to  the  toes,  and  by  the  permanency 
more  or  less,  in  all  varieties,  of  the  white  at  the  base 
of  the  tail,  and,  in  most  specimens,  the  white  on  the 
middle,  and  the  dark  brown  patch  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  breast.  It  has  a  habit  of  sitting  with  its  feathers 
much  ruffled  and  loose,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
being  a  larger  bird  than  it  reaUy  is. 

Several  specimens  have  been  obtained  in  different  parte 
of  Ireland,  as  recorded  by  William  Thompson,  Esq.,  of 
Belfeist,  who  however,  considers  it  extremely  rare  there. 
He  mentions  one  as  having  been  taken  alive  about  the 
middle  of  October,  in  the  year  1831,  near  Dundonald, 
in  the  county  of  Down:  the  remains  of  birds,  and  of  a 
rat,  were  found  in  it  on  dissection.  Two  others  were 
seen  about  the  same  time  at  Killinchy,  in  the  same 
county,  one  of  which  was  shot,  but,  unfortunately  not 
preserved.  Another  was  shot  in  the  autimin  of  the  year 
1836,  at  Castlewellan,  in  the  same  county;  and  another 
near  flie  end  of  the  year  1837,  at  Powerscourt,  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Watcrford,  in  the  coimty  of  Wicklow. 
Others  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Scotland; 
and  there  is  now  scarce  a  county  in  England  in  which 
one  or  more  have  not  been  procured  almost  every  year 
since  attention  has  been  directed  to  its  specific  distinction 
from  the  Common  Buzzard,  with  which  species,  beyond 
all  question,   it  was   before  continually  confounded. 
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In  Yorkshire,  a  number  of  specimens  were  obtained 
near  Sheffield,  in  the  winter  of  1889-40.  Mr.  H. 
Chapman,  of  York,  has  received  some  for  preservation; 
and  others  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Denny,  as  having 
been  shot  at  Garforth,  in  the  year  1833.  Two  are 
recorded  by  Arthur  Strickland,  Esq.;  one  of  them  as 
having  come  into  his  own  possession.  It  had  been 
noticed  on  the  Wolds  for  some  time  previously,  and 
its  flight  was  described  as  having  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  of  an  Owl.  Dr.  Farrer  reports  two  as  having 
been  taken  in  1840:  one  of  them  shot  at  Clayton 
Heights,  and  the  other  trapped  at  Hawkworth  Hall. 
One  was  shot  at  Bilham,  near  Doncaster,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Grodfirey  Wright,  of  that  place, 
and  others  near  Huddersfield,  and  at  Black  Hill,  then 
a  rabbit  warren.  For  this  information  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Allis,  of  Osbaldwick,  near  York,  as  well  as  for 
voluminous  records  of  the  whole  of  the  Yorkshire  Birds. 
To  these  valuable  documents  I  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  refer,  but  this  one  acknowledgment  of  the 
favour  must  not   be   withheld. 

Montagu  has  recorded  the  occurrence  of  a  few  in 
his  time  in  the  south  of  England — one  of  them  in  Kent, 
picked  up  dead  on  the  coast,  in  the  winter  of  1792;  and 
Selby,  several  as  having  been  met  with  in  Northumberland 
in  the  winter  of  the  year  1815;  others  in  East  Lothian, 
in  1823;  and  one  near  Alnwick,  in  March,  18^.  In 
Devonshire,  two  have  been  killed  near  Dartmoor;  one 
at  Egg  Buckland  in  November,  1886.  Mr.  Doubleday 
has  mentioned  more  than  fifty  specimens  taken  in  one 
rabbit  warren,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

This  bird  frequents  the  more  wooded  parts  of  the  open 
country;  and,  if  undisturbed,  it  will  continue  to  resort  at 
night  to   the   same   tree,   or   the   same    wood,   to    roost 
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le  Rough-lcggcd  Buzzard  remains  in  this  country 
ighout  the  whole  of  the  year;  at  least  some  indi- 
ids  have  been  met  with  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
migratory  like  the  species  described  in  the  preceding 
ie,  and,  as  there  mentioned,  even  accompanies  it  in 
lovements;  but  whether  its  flights  on  those  occasions 
long  or  short — complete  expatriations,  or  mere  local 
ves,  or  ^flittings,*  to  use  a  not  inappropriate  Yorkshire 
[,  is  a  matter  which  at  present  cannot  be  pronounced 
I  with  certainty.  They  do  not  always  accompany 
more  extensive  caravans  of  Common  Buzzards,  but 
times  keep  to  themselves  in  small  flocks  of  from 
I  to  five, 
would   appear   that   this  species  is  more   nocturnal 

others  of  the  Falcon  family  in  seeking  its  prey — 
times  hawking  even  until  long  after  sunset;  a  fact 
h,  in  connection  with  the  looseness  and  softness  of 
lumage,  has  not  unnaturally  suggested  an  approxi- 
m  to  the  Owl  tribe.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  Harriers 
3ach  still   nearer  to   them  in   another  respect,  if  it 

be  linked  with  them,  it  must  be  by  means  of  an 
inary  loop — the  links  of  the  direct  chain  being 
en,  or  rather  superseded.  That  a  real  natural  bond 
nion,  so  to  call  it,  does  exist  from  the  highest  to 
[owest  animal  in  the  scale  of  creation,  is  without 
»t  to  be  received  as  true,  but  even  with  the  materials 
IS  hand,  how  shortsighted  is  man  to  trace  it — how 
ly  blind — a  mere  wanderer  in  darkness,  while  all 
ad  him  is  light. 

le  flight  of  the  species  before  us  is,  like  that 
lie  Common  Buzzard,  slow  and  stealthy.  The  bird 
sy  on  the  wing,  and  passes  much  of  its  time  in 
dng  for  its  food,  though  it  docs  not  continue  long 
ice  on  the  wing.     Sometimes,  however,  it  will  remain 
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for  a  long  time  stationary  in  a  tree,  doubtless  for  the 
same  reason  that  actuates  its  predecessor  (in  this  work.) 
In  the  breeding  season  it  has  also  the  like  habit  of 
soaring  aloft  over  and  around  its  ejnrie. 

The  Rough-legged  Buzzard  preys  on  rabbits,  leverets, 
rats,  mice,  moles,  frogs,  lizards,  birds,  and  insects. 
When  instigated  by  hunger,  it  has  been  known  to  fly 
at  ducks,  and  other  larger  game  than  the  Common 
Buzzard  aims  at.  In  general,  however,  its  habit  is  not 
to  pursue  its  prey  if  on  the  wing,  but  to  pounce  on 
any  which  it  may  suddenly  and  imawares  steal  on.  A 
woimded  bird  it  will  more  readily  fly  after,  conscious 
that  it  offers  more  certain  success. 

The  note  is  a  loud  squeel,  somewhat  resembling  the 
neighing  of  a  foal,  but,  says  Wilson,  more  shrill  and 
savage. 

This  species  breeds  occasionally  in  this  country,  and 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  mention  Yorkshire  as  the 
county  in  which  the  fact  was  first  ascertained;  the  locality 
being  among  the  beautiful  scenery  around  Hackncss,  near 
Scarborough.  The  nest  resembles  that  of  the  Common 
Buzzaid,  being  composed  of  sticks,  and  but  slightly 
lined.  It  is  built,  like  those  of  other  birds  of  the  Hawk 
and  Eagle  kind,  either  on  high  trees,  or  precipitous  and 
inaccessible  cliffs,  mountains,  or  rocks. 

The  eggs  vary  very  considerably  in  colour.  Some 
are  found  nearly  entirely  white;  others  of  a  dingy 
or  yellowish  white,  more  or  less  blotted  with  yellowish 
brown;  some  of  a  greenish  white  shade,  spotted  with 
pale  brown;  and  others  with  reddish  brown.  Tliey  are 
from  three  to  five  in  number,  but  generally  four. 

This  species,  like  the  preceding  one,  varies  much  in 
plumage,  though  not  quite  to  so  great  an  extent,  the 
brown  and  the  white  prevailing  in  different  individuals 
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in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  belt  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  breast,  and  the  white  at  the  base  of  the  tail^  are 
the  least  variable  parts  of  the  plumage,  but  even  these 
are  by  no  means  permanent  in  shape  or  depth  of 
colouring.  Weight,  about  two  pounds  and  a  half; 
length,  from  one  foot  ten  inches  to  two  feet,  or  two  feet 
one;  bill,  bluish  black,  or  horn  colour  at  the  base,  and 
black  at  the  tip;  it  is  weak,  small  in  size,  much  hooked, 
and  has  no  tooth,  but  only  a  slight  inclination  towards 
one;  cere,  yellow,  or  greenish  yellow,  probably  according 
to  age;  iris,  pale  yellow,  but  it  occasionally,  as  is 
likewise  the  case  with  the  Common  Buzzard,  is  found 
to  vary,  and  is  brown,  or  greyish  white.  The  space 
between  the  bill  and  the  eye  is  covered  with  short 
bristly  feathers.  The  head,  which  is  very  wide  and  flat 
above,  is  light  brown,  or  buff,  sometimes  yellowish,  or 
yellowish  white,  streaked  with  brown.  TTie  neck,  short, 
yellowish  brown,  streaked  or  spotted  with  a  darker  shade 
of  the  latter  in  the  centre  of  each  feather;  chin,  fawn 
colour,  tinged  with  rust  colour;  throat,  fawn  colour,  or 
yellowish  white  inclining  to  cream  colour,  and  slightly 
streaked  with  brown,  sometimes  a  mixture  of  fawn  and 
rust  colour;  breast,  brown,  with  streaks,  or  yellowish 
white  with  spots  of  brown,  the  lower  part  being  banded 
with  a  bar  of  dark  brown;  back,  brown,  the  feathers 
being    edged    with   a   paler    shade. 

The  wings,  which  measure  from  about  four  feet  two, 
to  four  feet  three  or  four  inches  across,  and  reach  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  tail — about  an  inch  short  of  it,  arc 
brown,  some  of  the  feathers  edged  with  fawn  colour :  the 
third  and  fourth  quill  feathers  are  the  largest  in  the  wing, 
the  first  and  second  are  short.  The  wings  are  partly  white 
imdemeath.  Greater  wing  coverts,  pale  brown,  edged 
with  dull  white,  or  still  paler  brown,  or  yellowish  white ; 
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lesser  wing  coverts,  pale  brown,  edged  with  yellow; 
primaries,  brownish  black.  The  tail,  which  is  rather  long, 
and  slightly  rounded  at  the  end,  is  white  at  the  base,  and 
irregularly  barred  with  deeper  or  lighter  brown  near 
the  end,  which  is  tipped  with  white,  the  general  colour 
being  buff  white  on  the  upper  half  of  the  superior 
surface,  and  brown  on  the  lower  half;  beneath,  upper 
half  white,  lower  half  greyish  brown.  In  some  specimens 
there  are  no  indications  of  bars  on  either  side  of  the 
tail,  and  others  have  only  a  band  near  the  tip  on  the 
under  side;  upper  tail  coverts,  white,  or  buff  white, 
stieaked  or  spotted  with  brown,  and  edged  with  yellowish 
brown ;  under  tail  coverts,  yellowish  white,  or  buff  white. 
The  legs  are  feathered  down  to  the  toes — ^this  being  in 
fact  the  distinguishing  ^trait  in  its  character.*  The 
feathers  are  reddish,  tawny  yellow,  or  cream  yellow, 
streaked  and  spotted  with  brown;  toes,  dark  yellow,  and 
rather  short — the  outer  and  middle  ones  are  united  by 
a  membrane.  They  are  all  reticulated  at  the  upper  end, 
and  have  several  large  scales  at  the  lower  end,  near  the 
claws:  the  middle  toe  is  said  to  have  seven  or  eight, 
the  outer  one  five,  and  the  inner  and  hinder  ones  four 
each.     The  claws,  black  and  long,  but  not  much  hooked. 

The  female  is  considerably  larger  than  the  male — ^the 
larger  measurements  given  above  belonging  to  her.  The 
lighter  parts  of  the  plumage  are  darker  in  her  than  in 
him,  and  the  under  tail  coverts  are  spotted  with  brown. 
One  variety  is  so  very  dark  as  to  appear  almost  black 
at  a  little  distance,  and  the  legs  and  bill  are  darker  in 
proportion,    assuming   an   orange   hue. 

Temminck,  and  after  him  Meyer,  describes  a  dark 
mottled  variety  of  this  species,  of  which  the  latter  says 
that  the  whole  head,  neck,  and  breast,  are  black,  the 
feathers  bordered  with   reddish   white;   the  .band   abov 
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the  thighs  is  white,  crossed  with  black  lines ;  the  thighs 
and  feathered  tarsi  are  rufous,  crossed  with  many  narrow 
black  bars,  the  black  occupying  rather  the  greater 
portion:  in  these  specimens  the  tail  is  white,  banded  near 
the  tip  with  a  broad  black  bar,  above  which  are  four 
or  five  narrower  bars  of  the  same  colour.  In  some  of 
these  specimens  the  throat  and  sides  of  the  body  are 
quite  black,  very  narrowly  streaked  with  yellowish  white : 
these  are  considered  to  be  the  oldest  birds.  In  autumn, 
after  moulting,  all  are  darker  than  in  the  summer,  the 
plumage  having  become  faded. 

Montagu  describes  another  variety  killed  in  Sufiblk, 
having  the  tail  of  a  cream  coloured  white,  a  brown 
bar,  above  an  inch  in  length,  near  the  tip,  above  that 
another,  half  an  inch  broad;  and  above  these,  each 
feather  having  a  spot  upon  it  in  the  middle,  resembling, 
when  spread,  a  third  bar;  the  two  outer  feathers  on 
each  side  marked  with  a  few  irregular  spots  of  brown 
on  the  outer  webs,  almost  the  whole  of  their  length. 
It  was  probably  a  male,  as  it  measured  only  one  foot 
ten  inches  in  length. 

Pennant  has  mentioned  another,  shot  near  London, 
which  had  the  extreme  half  of  the  tail  brown,  tipped 
with  dull  white;  but  I  see  scarcely  any  variety  in  this 
from  the  ordinary  marking  of  the  bird,  unless  it  be  that 
there  were  no  bars  in  the  lower — the  brown  half  of 
the  tail. 
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Pemis  ajpivorus,  Cdtieb. 

Buteo  apivorus,  Jmmsfs. 

Falco  apivorus,  Peitnant. 

Pernis — ^A  kind  of  Hawk.  (Aristotle.)        Apivorut,    Apii — 

A  Bee.     Voro — To  deyonr. 

This   species    is   widely   distributed   over   the    earth, 
being  found  in  India,  and  in  various  countries  of  Europe 
— rarely  in  Holland,  unfrequcntly  in  France,  and   also 
in  Turkey,  Hungary,  Italy,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Siberia,   Russia,   the   Levant,   and  other  parts. 
If  the  specific  English  name  is  to  be   considered   as   in 
any  way  descriptive  of  the  bird  it  is  attached  to,  it  has 
been  well  observed  by   Mr.  Macgillivray  that  the  term 
^Honey  Buzzard'  should  be  set  aside  for  *Bee  Hawk,'  as 
the  bird  docs  not  feed  on  the  honey,   the   produce   of 
the   bee,   but   on  the  bee,   the   producer  of  the  honey; 
except  therefore  by  a  sort  of  recondite  implication,  its 
present  name  must  be  considered  as  a  misnomer.     There 
is    indeed   one    instance    to    the    contrary    recorded    by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bold,   who   says   that   an   individual   of  this 
species,  kept  in  confinement  by  Mr.  John  Hancock,  'not 
only  ate  honey,  but  did  so  with  great  apparent  relish, 
preferring    it    to    other    food.'     May    it    not    however, 
possibly,  have  been  thought  to  be  eating  the  honey-comb, 
when    it    was    in    fact,    only    picking    it    to   pieces,   or 
swallowing  it  accidently  in  search  of  the  food  which  its 
instinct  led  it  to  expect  to  find  in  it? 
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One  kept  in  a  tame  state  by  Mr.  Gordon  Joseph 
Fisher,  of  Newton-on-the-Sea,  lived  in  perfect  amity 
with  three  Lapwings,  a  Seagull,  and  a  Curlew.  The 
one  described  had  a  quantity  of  moss  in  its  stomach, 
which,  ajs  he  very  justly  remarks,  it  had  doubtless 
swallowed  with  the  bees  which  were  also  found  in  it; 
yet  no  one  would  therefore  contend  that  moss  formed 
part  of  its  food.  It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Fisher,  when 
very  hungry,  to  swallow  pieces  of  comb  with  the  larvse 
in  it,  eating  both  together  in  its  hurry;  but  when  it 
was  not  very  hungry,  it  used  to  pick  the  insects  out, 
and  reject  the  comb. 

In  this  country  many  more  specimens  of  this  bird  have 
been  noticed  and  procured  of  late  years  than  formerly, 
doubtless  from  more  attention  having  been  directed  to  the 
study  of  ornithology.  Montagu  says  that  in  his  time  it 
was  extremely  rare,  and  he  describes  a  specimen  which  was 
killed  at  Highclere,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
in  Berkshire.  The  Rev.  Gilbert  White  mentions  the 
circumstance  of  a  pair  having  built  in  his  parish,  in 
Selbome  Hanger,  (the  common  name  in  Berkshire  for 
a  wood.)  Latham  had  only  seen  one  recent  specimen; 
and  though  Willughby  says  that  it  was  tolerably 
conmion  in  his  time,  yet  he  most  probably  was  not 
speaking  with  any  very  great  accuracy.  Mr.  A.  E.  Knox 
says  that  it  is  more  frequent  in  Sussex  than  either  the 
Kite  or  the  so-called  Common  Buzzard.  It  will  be 
observed  that  most  of  the  specimens  which  have  occurred 
have  been  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  which  seems 
rather  to  confirm  the  supposition,  suggested  by  its  food 
and  the  season  of  the  year  it  has  been  met  with,  that 
it  is  a  summer  visitant. 

It  is  easily  tamed,  and  shews  little  or  none  of  the 
fierceness  of  birds  of  prey. 
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In  Yorkshire,  a  few  specimens  have  been  met  with 
in  the  East  and  West  Ridings,  more,  it  is  said,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Doncaster,  than  in  any  other  part;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely,  as  there  are  a  great  many  large  woods, 
as  I  well  know,  on  aU  sides  of  that  handsome  town; 
One  killed  near  York  has  the  honour  of  being  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  year  1849,  one  was 
obtained  at  Bridlington-Quay  in  the  following  curioiis 
manner:— The  goodman  of  the  house  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  he  was  disturbed  by 
a  beating  against  his  window.  The  noise  continuing, 
lie  got  up,  opened  the  window,  and  captured  a  fine 
Honey  Buzzard,  which  had  been  flapping  and  beating 
against  it.  In  Northumberland,  one  was  killed  at 
Wallington;  and  another  in  Thrunton  wood  in  the  same 
county,  in  the  year  1829,  as  recorded  by  the  Hon.  H. 
T.  Liddcl.  One  shot  near  Blaydon,  two  picked  up  dead 
on  the  sea  shore,  and  two  young  male  birds  shot  on 
the  26th.  of  August,  near  Hexham.  These  five  last 
were  procured  in  the  year  1841.  The  parents  of  the 
latter  two  were  also  frequently  seen.  One  near  Twizel; 
one  at  Cheswick,  near  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  In 
Sussex,  Mr.  A.  E.  Knox  in  his  pleasant  "Ornithological 
Rambles,"  says  that  though  rare,  a  few  specimens 
have  been  met  with — one  in  Charlton  forest;  one  or 
two  near  Arundel;  one  shot  in  September,  in  the  year 
1845,  on  Poynings  Common;  another  obtained  in  the 
autumn  of  1841,  between  Henfield  and  Horsham; 
and  another  shot  in  the  forest  of  St.  Leonard,  by  the 
gamekeeper  of  —  Aldridge,  Esq.  Others  in  Norfolk, 
Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  Worcestershire;  and,  though 
very  rarely,  in  Cumberland,  where  it  has  been  said  to 
have  bred  in  the  woods  near  Lowther.  One  was  taken, 
and  one  shot  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
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in  September,  1841;  another  at  Honingham;  one  at 
Grawdy  Hall  wood,  near  Harleston;  and  one  at  Homing, 
in  1841,  in  the  same  county.  Three  or  four  in 
Berwickshire,  one  of  them  about  the  month  of  June, 
1845;  one  in  Kent,  in  the  parish  of  Lydd;  a  few  others 
near  Tunbridge  WeUs;  two  pair  in  Warwickshire, 
near  Stoneleigh  Abbey;  and  one  in  Suffolk.  In  Oxford- 
shire, a  few  have  been  recorded  by  my  friend,  (if  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  *eheu  fugaces,'  I  may  still  call 
him  so,)  the  Rev.  A.  Matthews,  of  Weston-on-the-Green. 
One  of  them  he  describes  as  having  been  taken  in  the 
following  singular  manner: — It  had  forced  its  head  into 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  probably  in  search  of  a  wasp's 
nest,  and  becoming  by  some  means  entangled,  was 
captured  by  a  countryman,  before  it  could  extricate 
itself. 

The  Honey  Buzzard  frequents  woods,  and  especially 
those  in  which  water  is  to  be  met  with. 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is,  like  that  which  is 
characteristic  of  others  of  the  smaller  species  of  the  Hawk 
kind,  silent  and  swift,  a  gliding  through  the  air  without 
apparent  effort,  and  for  the  most  part  low.  It  flies 
generally  for  only  a  short  distance,  from  tree  to  tree. 
When  on  the  groimd,  this  species  has  been  noticed  by 
several  authors  to  run  with  great  rapidity,  somewhat  in 
the  way  that  a  pheasant  does.  It  often  remains  for 
hours  together  on  some  solitary  tree  from  which  a  good 
look  out  can  be  kept,  and  at  such  times  has  been 
observed  to  erect  the  feathers  of  the  head  into  a  sort 
of  crest,  indicative  either  of  attention  or  sleep. 

Although  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  the  Honey 
Buzzard  feeds  at  times  on  small  animals,  reptiles,  and 
birds,  yet  I  feel  convinced  that  insects  are  the  food  which 
is  natural  to  it,  and  which  it  therefore  prefers.     This  is 
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indeed  conveyed  by  its  name^  which  happens  in  this 
instance^  though  circuitously,  as  before  remarked^  to  be 
more  appropriate  than  trivial  names  often  are.  BuBfon 
says  that  it  is  itself  good  eatings  but  though  it  may  be 
so  in  comparison  with  other  birds  more  decidedly 
carnivorous,  yet  the  authority  of  the  French  author  will 
probably  not  have  much  weight  with  English  tastes  in 
the  matter  of  the  ^cuisine.*  The  larvae  of  bees  and 
wasps,  found  in  the  combs  of  those  insects^  are  a 
favourite   food  with   the   bird  before  us. 

The  one  described  by  Montagu,  was  skimming  over  a 
large  piece  of  water,  in  pursuit  it  would  seem^  of  the 
insects  to  be  met  with  in  such  situations;  and  another,* 
at  least  a  bird  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
was  of  this  species,  was  observed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Holdsworth,  skimming  for  several  successive  days  over 
a  large  piece  of  water,  called  Slapton  Ley,  in  the  south 
of  Devonshire,  in  pursuit  of  dragon  flies,  which  it 
seized  with  its  talons,  and  then  conveyed  to  its  beak ; 
and  that  mentioned  before,  as  described  by  Mr.  Liddel, 
was  shot  in  the  act  of  pursuing  a  wood  pigeon.  What- 
ever it  had  fed  on  seemed  to  have  agreed  with  it,  for 
that  gentleman  has  described  it  as  being  so  excessively 
fat,  that  the  oil  ran  from  the  holes  made  by  the  shot, 
and  that  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  have  rendered  it 
extremely  difficult  to  preserve  the  skin  clean  for  stuffing. 
Rabbits,  young  pheasants,  rats,  frogs,  and  small  birds, 
have  been  known  to  form  the  food  of  those  birds,  and 
even  fish,  when  in  confinement. 

Its  note  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  Golden 
Plover — a  plaintive  sound;  and  it  has  another  indicative 
of  alarm. 

The  young,  according  to  White  of  Selbome,  are 
hatched    at    the    end    of  June,   so    that    the   period  of 
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nidification  must  be  in  the  month  of  May,  or  in  June. 
A  female  is  recorded  by  J.  P.  Wibnot,  Esq.,  in  the 
"Zoologist,"  page  437,  as  having  been  shot  oflF  the  nest 
in  Wellgrove  wood,  in  the  parish  of  Bix,  near  Henley- 
on-Thames,  by  a  gamekeeper  of  Lord  Camoy's.  The 
male  bird  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nest,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  shot  by  another  of  the  keepers.  The 
nest  itself  was  also  taken  with  two  eggs,  which  it 
contained.  The  same  gentleman  also  relates  that  both 
the  pairs  mentioned  before,  as  procured  by  Lord  Leigh's 
gamekeeper  were  breeding  at  the  time.  The  nest  of 
the  pair  mentioned  by  Willughby,  contained  two  young 
birds;  and  again,  another  recorded  by  Pennant,  two 
eggs.  Of  the  five  specimens  which  I  have  alluded  to 
as  having  been  found  in  Northumberland,  two  were 
young  birds,  evidently  only  just  come  out  of  the  nest, 
which  was  built  in  a  wood  near  the  place. 

According  to  White  of  Selbome,  the  nest  of  this 
species  is  buHt  in  trees,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
larger  branches,  and  is  flat  in  shape.  It  is  composed 
of  sticks,  larger  and  smaller,  and  is  lined  with  leaves  or 
wool,  or  probably  any  soft  materials  that  the  birds  can 
obtain.  It  sometimes  appropriates  the  old  nest  of  a  Kite 
or  other  bird  as  its  own.  "Fools,"  says  the  proverb, 
"build  houses  for  wise  men  to  live  in ;"  and  the  same  it 
would  appear  may  sometimes  apply  to  birds. 

The  eggs  are  two  or  three  in  number,  and  of  a  general 
dark  rusty  red  colour,  much  blotted  with  still  deeper 
shades  of  the  same,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Kestrel 
in  general  appearance,  but  very  much  darker.  Others 
are  but  slightly  dotted  over  at  each  end,  the  middle 
being  belted  with  a  dark  red  band;  some  are  grey, 
much  blotted  with  small  spots.  Others,  again,  are 
described  by  Temminck  as  yellowish  white,  marked  with 
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large  reddish  brown  patches,  often  entirely  of  that 
colour^  or  with  numerous  spots  so  close  together  that 
the  white  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

This  bird  is  of  a  slender  and  graceful  form^  and  in 
many  particulars  fully  justifies  its  separation  by  Cuvier 
j&om  the  preceding  genus.  Weight,  about  one  pound 
ten  ounces;  length,  about  two  feet,  the  males  being 
rather  under,  and  the  females  a  little  over  that  measure- 
ment.  The  biU,  which  is  black,  or  dusky,  is  smaU  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  other  Buzzards,  nor  is  it 
so  strong  as  theirs.  The  space  between  the  biU  and  the 
eye  is  covered  with  short  closely  set  feathers,  without 
hairs,  as  in  most  others  of  the  Hawk  tribe;  cere, 
dusky;  iris,  large  and  yellow,  sometimes  inclining  to 
orange  in  the  adult  male.  The  head,  which  is  rather 
flat,  is  very  small,  and  looks  still  more  so  j&om  the 
nature  of  its  plumage,  and  this  particularly,  after  the 
strikingly  wide  and  large  ones  of  the  two  preceding 
species.  Its  colour  is  a  light  brownish  or  ash  grey, 
sometimes  white  or  cream  white,  the  feathers  in  some 
cases  being  tipped  with  dark  brown.  The  feathers  of  the 
neck  behind  are  white  for  about  two  thirds  of  their 
length,  and  on  the  sides  greyish  brown,  tending  down- 
wards to  dark  brown :  sometimes  the  neck,  like  the  head, 
is  white,  or  cream  white,  or  pale  yellowish  brown;  nape, 
dark  brown,  or  ash  grey;  chin,  whitish,  in  some  speci- 
mens white,  as  are  the  rest  of  the  feathers  round  the 
base  of  the  beak;  throat,  white,  with  dark  brown  shaft 
lines;  breast,  white,  or  pale  yellowish  brown,  barred 
transversely  with  broad  brown  bands,  tinged  with  rust 
colour,  which  are  lighter  in  front,  and  darker  towards 
the  sides:  the  light  feathers  are  tipped  with  bright  brown; 
back,  dark  brown  shaded  with  grey,  or  ash  colour,  the 
feathers  themselves  having  a  blot  of  a  darker  shade  in 
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the  centre,  and  sometimes  tipped  with  white,  and  many 
of  them  crossed  by  dusky  marks,  which  cause  a  series 
of  bars  when  the  wings  are  closed.  The  wings  are  longer 
than  those  of  the  true  Buzzards,  and  rounded  at  the  ends ; 
they  expand  above  four  feet;  greater  wing  coveirts, 
brownish  grey;  primaries,  nearly  black.  The  tail  is 
very  long,  and  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  the  length 
of  the  wings  and  the  smallness  of  the  head,  this  species 
shews  an  approximation  to  the  Kites.  The  tip  is  brownish 
white,  and  the  base  of  the  feathers  white,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  feathers  on  the  body,  if  not  with  all. 
It  is  of  a  rather  dark  brown,  tinged  with  grey,  and  barred 
with  dark  brown,  but  the  bars  vary,  so  that  no  dependance 
can  be  placed  upon  their  number,  and  in  some  there  is 
no  bar  at  all;  the  middle  feathers  are  the  longest;  tail 
coverts,  partly  white,  sometimes  white;  under  tail  coverts, 
varied  with  yellowish  brown  and  white.  The  legs  are 
rather  short,  and  feathered  half  way  down;  the  lower 
part  is  reticulated,  and  of  a  dull  yellow  colour;  toes,  dull 
yellow.  The  claws,  which  are  black,  are  long,  rather 
slight,  and  very  acute,  but  not  much  curved. 

The  female  is  much  larger  than  the  male:  the  forehead, 
grey ;  upper  parts  of  the  plumage,  like  those  of  the  male ; 
under  parts,  light  yellowish  red,  spotted  with  brownish 
red,  sometimes  white  with  dark  crcsccnt-shapcd  spots 
upon  a  white  ground,  and  the  upper  parts  barred  as  in 
the  adult  male.  The  young  are  said  to  resemble  the 
adult  birds  in  colour,  but  Willughby  describes  them  as 
covered  with  white  doAvn,  spotted  with  black.  Variations 
of  plumage  occur  in  this  species  as  in  so  many  others.  In 
one  described  by  Montagu,  the  breast  was  light  brown; 
and  in  another,  described  by  the  Hon.  H.  T.  Liddcl,  all 
the  under  part  was  dark  brown.  Some  have  the  head  of 
a  uniform  ash  grey;  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Kjiox  describes  two. 
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one  of  them  as  having  the  upper  part  of  the  head^  the 
wings,  and  tail  of  a  dark  brown,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  of  a  beautiful  cream  white,  or  light  straw  colour; 
the  other  as  much  resembling  a  Cuckoo  in  general 
appearance.  Sometimes  the  whole  plumage  is  strongly 
glossed  with  a  purple  tint.  A  variety  is  described  by 
Temminck,  as  having  the  head,  neck,  and  all  the  under 
parts,  yellowish,  with  dark  shafts  to  the  feathers. 

The  Honey  Buzzard  is  subject  to  very  great  variety 

.of  plumage.     In  the  "Zoologist,"  pages  375  etc.  there  are 

figures   and   descriptions  given  by  W.  R.  Fisher,   Esq., 

of  seven  of  its   varieties  gradually  changing  from  a  very 

dark    and  apparently  almost  black   uniform   colour,    to 

nearly   pure  white  on  the  breast  and  neck,  with  white 

markings   on    the  wings.      One    he   describes   as   being 

almost  entirely    dark    brown,    with    a   few  light    spots 

about  the  neck   and  shoulders;   and  the  tail  as   having 

three  bars  of  very  dark  brown — ^the  spaces  between  them 

being  divided  by  narrower  bars  of  a  lighter  tint  than  the 

former,   but  darker   than    the  ground   colour  of  the  tail 

itself.     A  second,  (described  in  a  postscript,  at  page  795,) 

of  which  the  predominant  colour  was  a  light  brown,  rather 

darker  on  the  back.     The  feathers  roiuid  the  neck,  and 

also   on    the    breast   and   legs,    had   dark    margins;    the 

quill  feathers,  black;  secondaries,  dark  brown;  tertiaries, 

lighter — all    these    parts    exhibiting    a  beautiful    purple 

gloss;    tip    of    the   tail,    light    yellow,   barred   like    the 

other;   cere,  pale  yellow;   iris,  grey.     The  third  variety 

in    this    interesting    series   had   the    head,    breast,    and 

back   of  a  light    brown,    with    streaks    and   blots   of  a 

darker  colour.     The  wings,  dark  brown  with  light  tips; 

quills  nearly  black  with  light  tips.     The  tail,  like  that  of 

the  first  described,  but  more  of  a  yellowish  brown,  tipped 

with  tlie    same.     The    fourth   had    the    feathers    on   the 
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top  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  dark  brown,  with  light 

tips,   giving  those   parts    a    mottled    appearance;   round 

the   eye,   and   between    the  eye  and  the  bill,   dark  ash 

grey;  a  large  patch  of  dark  brown  on  the  breast.     The 

^wings  tipped  with  light  brown,  approaching  to  white  on 

the  quill  feathers   and  secondaries;  tail,  as  in   the  bird 

last  described.     In  the  fifth,   the  whole  head  light  ash 

grey;  wings,  dark  brown   tipped  with  a  lighter   shade 

of  the  same;    all   the    under   parts    white    barred   with 

Irown.     The  tail,  nearly  like  that  of  the  last,  but  with 

SL  fourth  bar,   or  several  patches  in  the  form  of  a  bar, 

at  the  upper  end,  tipped  with  light  yellow  brown.     TTie 

sixth  had  the  forehead  white;  breast,  white,  with  some 

patches  of  brown;  round  the  eye,   and  between  it  and 

the  bill,  dark  ash  grey;  neck,  white   with  some  dashes 

of  brown;    upper    part    of  the    wings,    white    slightly 

dashed  with   brown;    secondaries   and   tertiaries,  brown 

tipped  with  white.     The  tail^   barred   with    two   shades 

of  dark  brown,    and  tipped   with    light    brown.      The 

seventh  had  the  wings  alone  tipped  with  white,  as  also 

the  secondaries  and  tertiaries,   the   under  parts  without 

the  brown  patehes  and  the  dark  streaks  much  narrowed. 

The  tail  as  in  the  last. 
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Milvus  regalis^ 

Bbisson. 

Falco  milvus, 

Li^^iEirs. 

Milvus  IctinuSy 

SAViGirr. 

Milvus  vulgaris 

FUBMING 

Milvus— A  Kite.             22 

eaalis—  Eoval- 

The  Latin  and  English  names  of  this  species  are 
to  say  the  least,  inconsistent  with  each  other;  the 
word  ^Kitc*  being  equivalent  in  our  language  to  the 
word  craven  or  coward;  and  the  term  'Royal*  being 
inseparable  from  the  idea  of  spirit  and  bravery.  Buffon 
however  asserts  that  the  name  'Royal*  has  been  given 
to  it,  not  from  any  supposed  royalty  in  itself,  but 
because  in  former  times  it  was  considered  royal  game. 

The  Kite  is  common  throughout  Europe,  being  found 
even  in  very  northern  latitudes.  It  inhabits  Italy,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany;  is  not  very  uncommon  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  and  Siberia;  and  is 
met  with,  though  rarely,  in  Holland.  It  is  also  foxind 
in  various  parts  of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  over  the 
greatest  part  of  Asia.  It  is  related  by  Clusius  that 
it  was  formerly  very  abundant  in  the  streets  of  London, 
and  very  tame;  it  being  forbidden  to  kill  it  on 
account  of  the  use  it  was  of,  in  acting  the  part  of 
a  scavenger. 

The  Kite  is  described  by  authors  as  being  local  in 
this  country,  and  strange  indeed  would  it  be  if  it  were 
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not.  Wliere  is  a  bird  of  its  size,  and  of  its  handsome 
appearance,  and  which  is  moreover  so  easily  caught  in 
traps,  and  so  destructive  of  game,  to  remain  incognito, 
or  in  safety  in  these  days?  The  marvel  is  that  a  single 
specimen  survives,  'sola  superstes,'  as  a  living  moniunent 
of  the  former  existence  of  its  kind.  In  these  times  of 
so-called  'progress'  it  is  however  to  be  feared  that  even 
this  state  of  things  may  not  continue — no  'Aborigines 
protection  society'  exists  for  this  bird. 

In  Yorkshire,  the  Kite  has  been  in  former  times  far 
from  uncommon,  but  the  following  are  all  that  are  now 
on  record.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  one  was  caught 
in  a  trap  at  Edlington  wood,  near  Doncaster;  and  a 
pair  were  taken  from  the  nest  by  Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  of 
that  place.  One  was  obtained  at  Hornsea  wood,  in  1833; 
and  another  in  Lunn  wood,  both  near  Bamsley,  in  1844. 
It  has  been  observed,  but  very  rarely,  near  Halifax;  and 
one  was  seen  by  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.,  near  Hudders- 
field.  Others  by  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart.;  and  one 
by  Mr.  W.  Eddison;  but  there  is  no  notice  that  I  am 
aware  of,  of  any  having  been  met  with  in  the  North 
or  East  Hidings.  Not  far  from  Alconbury  hill,  a  well- 
known  place  on  the  old  'Great  North'  road,  (how  differ- 
ent in  all  but  name  from  the  'Great  Northern,') — 
a  locality  in  which  I  perceive  that  Mr.  Hewitson  records 
that  he  has  seen  it,  I  had  the  pleasure  some  years  ago  ' 
of  seeing  the  Kite  on  the  wing;  too  striking  a  bird^ 
when  once  seen,  not  to  be  easily  recalled  at  bidding 
before  the  mind's  eye. 

In  addition  to  the  before-named  habitat,  this  'Royal' 
bird  has  been  a  dweller  in  several  parts  of  Wales,  and 
of  Scotland.  Many  have  hitherto  found  a  temporary 
reftige  in  various  parts  of  the  'far  north.'  The  waters 
of  Loch  Awe  have  reflected  the  graceful  flight  of  some. 
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and  the  ^bumLshed  gold'  of  Loch  Katrine  has  been 
darkened  by  the  passing  eclipse  of  others.  In  Sussex 
it  was^  says  Mr.  Knox^  indigenous  in  former  times,  but 
is  now  no  longer  known  there,  only  one  near  Brighton, 
and  one  near  Siddlesham,  having  occurred  within  the  last 
ten  years.  In  the  Hebrides  it  appears  to  be  unknown. 
In  Sutherlandshire  it  is  becoming  very  rare,  though 
formerly  common.  On  the  banks  of  Loch  Fine  it  is 
said  by  Sir  William  Jardine  to  be  more  abundant  than 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  country,  on  Ben  Lomond^ 
as  also  in  many  parts  of  the  western  Highlands, 
Aberdeenshire,  Stirlingshire,  Naimeshire,  and  Argyle- 
shire,  but  only  north  of  the  Forth,  being  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Mac- 
giUivray  says  that  in  the  space  of  eight  years  only  one 
specimen  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Edinburgh  bird- 
stuffers.  In  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  it  has 
hitherto  been  frequently  seen.  In  Devonshire  it  seems 
to  be  very  rare:  Montagu  only  observed  one  there  in 
the  course  of  twelve  years;  one  was  caught  on  Trowls- 
worthy  warren,  Dartmoor;  one  at  Widey,  in  1831; 
one  at  Saltram;  and  one  at  Sydenham,  in  1835.  A 
few  in  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Essex,  and 
Hertfordshire:  very  rarely  in  Gloucestershire — ^between 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  according  to  Mr.  Knapp. 

It  is  said  by  J.  J.  Briggs,  Esq.,  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  Birds  of  Melbourne,  to  be  there  sometimes  seen 
sailing  over  the  grass  fields  at  a  considerable  height, 
in  a  steady  and  graceful  manner;  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Matthews,  in  their  catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Oxfordshire, 
say  likewise,  that  a  few  years  ago  it  was  so  common 
there,  that  occasionally  two  or  more  might  be  seen  at 
the  same  time  about  its  favourite  haunts;  but  that  it 
has  now  become  very  scarce. 
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In  Ireland,  it  is  stated  by   Smith,  in  his  history  of 
Cork,  which  was  completed  in  the  year  1749,    to  have 
been  at  that  time  common.     Now,  however,  it  is  said 
by  William  Thompson,  Esq.,   of  Belfast,   to  be  known 
only  as  a  very  rare  visitant     The  Rev.  Joseph  Stopford 
has   seen  it  at  BaUincoUig   Castle,  in   1827,  and  near 
Blarney.     In   the  park  of   Shanes  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Lord  O'Neil,  two  were  seen  by  Mr.  Adams,  his  Lord- 
ship's keeper;  one  about  the  year  1830,  and  the  other  in 
March,  1835.     Others  have  been  observed  in  the  same 
park  in    previous    years;    and  one    was    once  seen  by 
William  Ogilby,  Esq.,  in  the   coimty   of  Londonderry. 
It  retires  in  great  numbers  from  the  north  of  Europe 
to'   Eg3^t   and    the   northern   shores   of  Africa,   before 
winter,    staying    there   to  breed,    and    returning    again 
in  April  to   Europe,   where   it  breeds   a   second   time, 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  rapacious  birds  in  general.    It 
remains   with   us   the   whole   year,    but   appears   to    be 
partially  migratory. 

The  flight  of  the  Kite  is  rapid,  and  like  several  other 
birds  of  prey,  it  soars  at  times  to  a  vast  height,  and 
there  frequently  remains  for  hours  together,  seemingly 
in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  its  easy  exercise;  sometimes 
it  ascends  beyond  the  reach  of  human  vision;  from 
whence  it  can  perceive  objects  in  the  ^vast  profound;' 
and  at  times  it  descends  from  a  great  altitude  upon  its 
prey,  with  astonishing  swiftness.  One  of  the  vernacular 
names  of  this  bird,  the  dead  or  Gled,  is  derived, 
according  to  Pennant,  from  the  Saxon  word  ^glida,* 
descriptive  of  its  gliding  motion.  Wheeling  round  and 
round,  supported  on  its  extensive  wings,  and  guided 
by  the  steering  of  its  wide  tail,  it  thus  by  degrees 
advances,  sometimes  for  a  time  poising  itself  in  the  air. 
If  its   nest   is   attacked   or   approached,   it   dashes   in   a 
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wild  manner  around  and  near  its  enemy,  supposed  or 
real,  with  screams,  either  caused  by  alarm  for  its  young, 
or  intended  to  excite  fear  in  its  assailant.  When 
searching  for  prey,  it  flies  at  a  moderate  height  from 
the  ground,  from  about  twenty  to  about  one  hundred 
feet,  performing  a  variety  of  sweeps  and  curves,  and 
appearing,  as  indeed  at  other  times,  to  be  not  only 
guided,  but  almost  partially  supported,  by  its  wide 
spread  and  expansive  tail,  which  it  moves  about  from 
side  to  side.  Buffon  says  of  its  flight,  "one  cannot  but 
admire  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed;  his  long 
and  narrow  wings  seem  immoveable;  it  is  his  tail  that 
seems  to  direct  all  his  evolutions,  and  he  moves  it 
continually;  he  rises  without  eflTort,  comes  down  as  if  he 
was  sliding  along  an  inclined  plane:  he  seems  rather  to 
swim  than  to  fly."  Frequently,  however,  his  flight  is 
unsteady  and  dashing,  strongly  resembling  that  of  several 
of  the  Sea-guUs. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  small  quadrupeds, 
such  as  leverets,  moles,  mice,  rats,  and  rabbits;  game, 
and  other  birds,  especially  the  young;  frogs,  lizards, 
snakes,  worms,  insects,  and  occasionally  carrion;  and 
it  is  said  by  Bewick  that  it  is  particularly  fond  of 
chickens,  but  that  the  fury  of  the  mother  is  generally 
sufficient  to  scare  it  away.  In  search  of  these,  it,  like 
the  Sparrow  Hawk,  sometimes  approaches  the  poultry 
yard,  but  doubtless  such  approaches  were  far  more 
common  in  former  times  than  now.  Montagu,  however, 
in  his  Ornithological  Dictionary,  gives  an  account  of 
one  which  was  so  eager  in  its  attempt  to  obtain  some 
chickens  from  a  coop,  that  it  was  knocked  down  by  a 
servant  girl  with  a  broom;  and  he  relates  that  on  another 
occasion,  one  of  these  birds  carried  off"  a  portion  of 
some  food  which  a  poor  woman  was  washing  in  a  stream, 
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notwithstanding  her  efforts  to  repel  him.  They  have 
been  known  to  feed  on  fish,  the  produce  of  their  own 
capture  from  a  broad  river,  and  will  readily  devour 
the  rcHques  of   a  herring   or   other  fishery. 

The  Kite,  like  the  Buzzards,  and  unlike  the  Eagles 
and  Falcons,  does  not  pursue  its  prey,  but  poimccs 
down  unawares  upon  it. 

Its  note  is  called  by  gamekeepers  and  others  its 
*whew,*  a  peculiarly  shrill  squeal. 

ITic  author  of  the  '^Journal  of  a  Naturalist,'*  has  the 
foUowing  curious  account  in  his  entertaining  and  profitable 
"book.  He  says,  "I  can  confusedly  remember  a  very 
extraordinary  capture  of  these  birds  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Hoosting  one  winter  evening  on  some  very  lofty  elms,  a 
fog  came  on  during  the  night,  which  froze  early  in  the 
morning,  and  fastened  the  feet  of  the  poor  Kites  so 
firmly  to  the  boughs,  that  some  adventurous  youths 
brought  down,  I  think,  fifteen  of  them  so  secured! 
Singtdar  as  the  capture  was,  the  assemblage  of  so  large 
a  number  was  not  less  so;  it  being  in  general  a  solitary 
bird,  or  associating  only  in  pairs." 

In  the  breeding  season  it  is  a  common  thing  to 
witness  conflicts  between  the  male  birds.  Montagu  speaks 
of  two  which  were  "so  intent  on  combat  that  they  both 
fell  to  the  ground,  holding  firmly  by  each  others'  talons, 
and  actually  suffered  themselves  to  be  killed  by  a 
woodman  who  was  close  by,  and  who  demolished  them 
both  with  his  billhook."  It  also  at  such  times  approaches 
the  villages,  which  at  other  times  it  avoids;  perhaps 
searching  for  materials  for  its  nest.  The  young  arc 
defended  with  some  vigour  against  assailants.  The  hen 
sits  for  about  three  weeks,  and  during  that  time  is 
diligently   attended  to   by   the  male   bird. 

The  nest   is  built  early   in   the   spring,   between   the 
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branches  of  a  tall  tree,  but  rather  in  the  middle  than 
at  the  top;  and  occasionally  on  rocky  precipices,  and  is 
composed  of  sticks,  lined  with  straw,  hair,  grass,  wool, 
or  feathers.  It  is  flat  in  shape,  and  rather  more  closely 
compacted  than  that  of  some  other  birds  of  the  Hawk 
family,  and  is  generally  built  in  the  covert  of  a  thick 
wood. 

The  eggs  of  the  Kite,  which  are  rather  large  and 
roimd,  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  Common 
Buzzard,  and  this  fact  may  afford  some  confirmatory 
justification  of  the  juxtaposition  of  these  birds.  The 
ground  colour  is  a  dingy  white,  bluish  or  greenish  white, 
or  dull  brownish  yellow,  and  in  some  instances  unspotted; 
in  others  it  is  dotted  minutely  over  with  yellow  or 
brown,  or  waved  with  linear  marks;  and  in  others  is 
blotted  here  and  there  with  brown  or  reddish  brown, 
but  especially  at  the  lower  end.  They  are  generally 
two  or  three  in  number — ^rarely  four. 

This  handsome  and  fine  looking  bird  weighs  light  in 
proportion  to  its  apparent  size,  so  that  it  is  very 
buoyant  in  the  air :  its  weight  is  only  about  two  pounds 
six  ounces,  or  from  that  to  two  pounds  and  three  quarters ; 
length,  two  feet  two  inches,  to  two  feet  and  a  half; 
bill  yellowish,  or  yellowish  brown  at  the  base  and 
edges,  and  dusky  or  horn  colour  at  the  tip.  In  extreme 
age  it  all  becomes  of  a  yellowish  colour;  cere,  yellow; 
iris,  yellow;  bristles  are  found  at  and  about  the  base 
of  the  bill.  The  head,  dull  white,  light  yellowish 
brown,  hoary,  or  ashy  grey,  with  brown  or  dusky 
streaks  in  the  middle  of  each  feather;  the  feathers  are 
long,  narrow,  and  pointed.  In  some  specimens  the  head 
is  rufous.  The  feathers  of  the  neck  are  also  long  and 
pointed,  which  give  a  kind  of  grizzled  appearance  to 
that  part;  it  is  light  yellowish  red  in  front,  each  feather 
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l>eing  streaked  with  dark  brown,  and  the  tip  reddish 
white;  nape,  chin,  and  throat,  greyish  white;  breast 
and  back,  reddish  orange,  or  rufous  brown,  with  dusky 
or  dark  brown  stripes  in  the  centre  of  the  feathers, 
the  margin  of  each  being  pale,  or  dusky,  edged  with 
rust  colour;  the  breast  is  lighter  than  the  back,  and 
specimens  vary  much  in  depth  of  colour  in  both  parts. 
The  wings,  which  extend  in  the  male  or  female  to 
five  feet  or  five  feet  and  a  half,  more  or  less,  and,  when 
closed,  two  inches  beyond  the  tail,  are  dark  brown; 
the  quill  feathers  dusky  black,  from  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth  dashed  with  ash  colour,  with  a  few  dusky  bars, 
and  white  at  the  base  and  on  the  inner  webs;  the  rest 
are  dusky  with  obscure  bars;  the  under  surface  of  the 
wings,  near  the  body,  is  rufous  brown  with  dark  brown 
feathers,  edged  with  reddish  brown  towards  the  outer 
part  of  the  wing.  The  feathers  of  the  greater  wing 
coverts  are  dusky,  edged  with  rust  colour;  the  two 
outer  primaries,  nearly  black;  the  others  greyish  brown 
on  the  outer  web,  and  paler,  barred  with  blackish  brown, 
on  the  inner:  the  fourth  quill  is  the  longest,  the  third 
only  a  little  shorter,  the  fifth,  nearly  as  long,  the  second, 
a  good  deal  shorter,  and  the  first,  much  shorter  than  the 
second;  secondaries,  greyish  black,  or  deep  brown, 
shaded  with  purple;  the  tips,  reddish  white,  the  inner 
webs  more  or  less  mottled.  The  tail  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  in  this  bird,  as  the  legs  are  in  the  Rough-legged 
Buzzard.  It  is  both  wide  and  long,  and  very  much 
forked.  The  bird  may  by  it  be  ^challenged'  at  any 
distance  jfrom  which  it  is  brought  in  sight.  Its  upper 
side  is  reddish  orange,  or  bright  rust  colour  with  white 
tips;  and  beneath  it  is  reddish  white,  or  greyish  white, 
with  seven  or  eight  obscure  brown  bars.  The  middle 
feathers  are  a  foot  long;  the  outer  ones  between  fourteen 
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and  fifteen  inches.  The  two  outermost^  which  turn 
slightly  outwards  at  the  tip,  are  dusky  on  the  outer 
webs ;  the  first  barred  on  the  inner  web  the  same.  The 
bars  on  the  upper  surface  shew  through  to  the  under: 
upper  tail  coverts,  rufous,  or  reddish  orange ;  under  tail 
coverts  the  same;  legs,  yellow  or  orange;  short,  scaled, 
and  feathered  about  an  inch  below  the  knee.  The  toes 
arc  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird:  the 
outer  and  middle  ones  are  united  by  a  membrane ;  claws, 
black,  or  bluish  black,  and  not  much  hooked. 

The  female  is  considerably  larger  than  the  male.  Her 
plumage  inclines  more  to  grey  and  orange  than  does 
that  of  the  male.  The  feathers  on  her  head  become 
gradually  more  grey,  until  they  become  of  a  pale  hoary 
white.  The  yoimg,  when  first  fully  fledged,  are  of  a 
deep  red,  especially  on  the  back,  and  the  central 
markings  of  the  feathers  are  darker  and  larger  than 
in  the  adult  bird;  the  head  and  neck  are  also  darker. 
The  iris  i8  yeUowish  brown;  the  feathers  on  the  back 
have  a  tinge  of  purple;  the  bars  on  the  tail  are  more 
distinct,  and  the  colour  of  it  darker  than  in  the  old 
bird.  After  the  first  moult,  the  young  birds  nearly 
acquire  their  perfect  plumage.  The  central  dark  mark- 
ings of  the  feathers  become  less,  and  their  red  edges 
paler  with  advancing  age.  The  varieties  of  this  species 
as  to  size  and  colour,  though  not  unfrcquent,  arc 
unimportant. 
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Elanus  furcatus,  FLEMiya. 

HHlvus  furcatuit,  Je>'TN8. 

Nauclerus  furcatus^  Gould. 

FaUo  furcatus^  "Wilson. 

ElanuB — Perhaps  from  Elauno — To  drive  or  chase. 

Furcatus — Forked. 

This  elegant  species  is  very  abundant  in  the  southern 
and  south-western  states  of  America — to  the  extensive 
prairies  of  the  latter  of  which  it  is  peculiarly  attached; 
and  becomes  much  less  frequent  towards  the  north, 
particularly  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  continent.  It  is 
found  also  in  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

Two  specimens  only  of  this  bird  have  as  yet  occurred 
in  this  country,  driven  over  probably  by  tempestuous 
winds.  One  of  them  was  killed  in  the  year  177i3,  at 
Balachoalist,  in  Argylesliire,  and  the  other  was  captured 
in  Wensleydale  in  Yorkshire,  at  Shaw-gill,  near  Hawes, 
on  the  6th.  of  September,  1805.  The  'pitiless  pelting' 
of  a  tremendous  storm,  and  the  simultaneous  buffetings 
of  a  flock  of  Rooks,  drove  it  to  take  shelter  in  a  thicket, 
in  which  it  was  caught  before  it  was  able  to  escape. 
It  was  kept  by  the  person  who  captured  it,  for  a  month, 
but  it  then  made  its  escape  through  a  door  which  had 
accidentally  been  left  open.  It  alighted  for  a  short 
time  on  a  tree  not  far  off*,  from  which  it  soon  after- 
wards   rose   upwards    spirally    to   a    vast    height,     and 
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then  went  off  in  a  southerly  direction  as  long  as  it 
could  be  observed.  These  facts  are  recorded  in  the 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  "Linnaan  Transactions,"  in 
a  letter  from  W.  Fothergill,  Esq.,  of  Carr-end,  near 
Askrigg,  the  next  town  to  Hawes. 

The  Swallow-tailed  Kite  is  a  migratory  bird  in  those 
countries  of  which  it  is  an  inhabitant,  visiting  certain 
parts  in  the  spring  to  breed,  and  leaving  them  again 
in  the  autumn. 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is  singularly  easy  and  graceful, 
as  its  whole  appearance  at  once  indicates.  Its  airy 
evolutions  are  described  as  being  most  remarkable,  its  tail 
directing  them  in  a  peculiarly  elegant  manner.  They  are 
engaged  in  flight,  generally,  like  their  miniature  effigies, 
the  Swallows,  throughout  the  day,  so  that  except  when 
on  their  migrations  they  are  not  easily  approached. 

The  Swallow-tailed  Kite  always  feeds  on  the  wing. 
In  fine  weather  they  soar  to  a  great  height  in  pursuit 
of  large  insects,  which  seem  to  form  their  favourite  food, 
grasshoppers,  locusts,  cicadse,  and  caterpillars ;  bees,  wasps, 
and  their  larvae  in  the  comb,  as  well  as  flying  insects, 
being  extensively  preyed  upon  by  them.  They  also, 
however,  devour  small  snakes,  lizards,  and  frogs.  In 
search  of  their  terrestrial  food,  they  sweep  closely  over 
the  fields,  and  alighting,  or  rather  seeming  for  an  instant 
to  alight  to  secure  any  which  they  may  have  observed, 
bear  it  off,  and  devour  it  in  the  air,  feeding  themselves 
with  their  claws.  Meyer  says  that  they  sometimes  take 
their  prey  off*  the  branches  of  trees,  as  they  fly  along 
among  them. 

The  note  of  this  species  is  described  by  Audubon  as 
sharp  and  plaintive. 

The  pairing  time  is  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
the  male  and  female  sit  alternately,  each  in  turn  feeding 
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the  other.     They  only  have  one  brood  in  the  year. 

The  nest,  which  is  composed  of  sticks,  and  lined  with 
grass  and  feathers,  is  usually  bnilt  on  the  top  of  a  tall 
tree,  and  the  vicinity  of  water  is  preferred,  probably  on 
account  of  the  insects  to  be  found  there. 

The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  of  a  greenish 
white  colour,  irregularly  blotted  with  dark  brown  at  the 
larger  end. 

Length,  one  foot  eight  inches,  and  from  that  to  two 
feet,  and  even  upwards;  bill,  bluish  black;  cere,  light 
blue,  and  covered  at  the  base  with  bristles;  iris,  silvery 
cream  colour,  surrounded  with  a  red  ring ;  head,  crown, 
neck,  nape,  chin,  throat,  and  breast,  pure  white.  The 
back,  wings,  and  wing  coverts,  black,  with  a  metallic 
green  and  purple  lustre.  The  greater  part  of  the  plumage 
is  white  at  the  base,  which  sometimes  gives  the  bird  a 
mottled  appearance.  The  tail  is  of  a  black  colour,  glossed 
with  green  and  purple,  and  very  deeply  forked;  upper  tail 
coverts,  the  same  colour;  under  tail  coverts,  white.  ITie 
legs,  which  are  short  and  thick,  and  feathered  in  front 
half  way  below  the  knee,  are,  like  the  toes,  greenish 
blue.  The  claws,  which  are  much  curved,  the  outer  one 
being  very  small,  are  dull  orange,  or  flesh  colour. 

There  is  little  if  any  difference  in  colour  between 
the  male  and  female.  The  young  arc  at  first  covered 
with  yellowish  down;  afterwards  they  assume  the  distinct 
divisions  of  colour  of  their  parents,  but  do  not  acquire 
the  metallic  lustre  until  arrived  at  maturity.  The 
outside  feathers  of  the  tail  do  not  reach  their  full 
length  until  autumn,  so  that  it  is  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  forked  until  then.  In  the  following 
spring   the   whole  plumage  is  complete. 
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Falco  IslandicuSy  Latham. 

Falco  Oyrfalco,  Likn-EUS. 

Oyrfalco  eandicans,  Flemiko. 

Falco — To  cut  with  a  bill  or  hook.      Islandiew — Of,  or 

belonging  to  Iceland. 

I  am  compelled  to  say,  'not  proven,'  with  reference 
to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  John  Hancock,  read  before  the 
British  Association  at  Newcastle,  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lish the  supposition  that  two  species  are  confounded 
together  in  the  one  bird  before  us.  It  may  I  think, 
be  depended  upon  that  the  white  plumage  is  the  token 
of  advanced  age,  as  the  dusky  brown  is  of  youth. 
The  indentations  on  the  bill  are  unquestionably  alterable; 
and  as  to  the  specific  difference  endeavoured  to  be 
established  from  the  bars  on  the  tail,  both  the  varieties 
have  been  found  in  one  and  the  same  individual 
specimen. 

This  noble  bird  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  person- 
ification of  the  *beau  ideal'  of  the  true  Falcons,  at  the 
head  of  which  it  pre-eminently  stands.  Its  courageous 
spirit^  together  with  its  rarity  even  in  its  native 
countries,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it,  made  it 
highly  estimated  in  the  days  of  falconry,  as  it  was 
qualified  and  disposed  to  fly  at  the  larger  kinds  of 
the  *game'  of  those  days,  such  as  herons  and  cranes. 
Its  education  was   indeed   difiicult,   but  it  was   sure  to 
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repay  the  amount  of  patience  and  perseverance  required 
for  training  it  for  the  aristocratic  pastime^  so  highly 
thought  of  in  olden  times. 

I  am  indebted  to  J.  Mc.  Intosh,  Esq.,  of  Milton  Abbey, 
Dorsetshire,  for  a  quaint  old  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  Hawking,  as  one  of  other  former  ^countrey  con- 
tentments;' but  I  am  compelled  against  my  will,  to  omit 
much  which  I  should  be  glad,  if  space  permitted,  to 
insert.  My  thanks  however  are  not  the  less  due  to 
him,  and  other  obliging  correspondents. 

The  hyperborean  regions  are  the  native  place  of  this 
Falcon:  thence  indeed  its  specific  name.  It  occurs 
occasionally  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
Shetland  and  Orkney  islands;  but  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Low,  in  his  "Fauna  Orcadensis,"  to  be  only  a  visitant 
even  there,  and  not  a  permanent  resident.  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  the  parallel  parts  of  North  America, 
and  Northern  Asia,  are  its  proper  haunts,  as  also  Nor- 
way, Russia,  Lapland,  and  Siberia ;  and  it  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  and  the 
south  of  Sweden. 

The  Jer  has  been  but  rarely  killed  in  this  country: 
a  few  in  Scotland,  and  still  fewer  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland. 

In  Yorkshire,  one  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  the 
year  1847,  in  the  month  of  March;  and  another  was 
shot  in  the  year  1836,  in  the  parish  of  Sutton-upon- 
Dcrwent,  near  York,  which  was  kept  alive  for  some 
months  by  Mr.  Allis,  of  York,  after  refusing  food  for 
the  first  three  or  four  days.  Another  in  the  year  1837, 
in  the  month  of  March,  on  the  moors  near  Guis- 
borough,  in  Cleveland.  It  was  a  yoimg  bird.  One 
was  shot  in  Devonshire,  on  the  Lynher  river,  in  the 
month  of  February,   1834.     Polwhelc  has   also   noticed 
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this  specimen.  A  young  bird  was  killed  in  the  parish 
of  Bellingham,  in  Northumberland,  in  the  middle  of 
January,  1845.  Two  are  recorded  by  T.  Edmonston, 
Jun.,  Esq.,  as  having  been  killed  in  Shetland,  where 
he  also  says  that  it  is  only  a  straggler.  J.  Pembcrton 
Bartlett,  Esq.  speaks  of  it  as  'rare'  in  Kent.  One  was 
seen  by  the  Revs.  A.  and  H.  Matthews,  on  the  10th.  of 
October,  1847,  near  Tetsworth,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the 
act  of  devouring  a  wood-pigeon.  They  observed  it 
again  a  few  days  afterwards  near  the  same  spot.  Ano- 
ther had  been  shot  a  few  years  previous  near  Henley- 
on-Thames;  both  of  these  were  in  immature  plumage. 
In  the  same  year  mentioned,  one  was  seen  by  W.  M. 
E.  Milner,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  near  Thurso,  in  Caithnesshire. 
Another  was  caught  in  a  trap  some  years  ago  near 
Brigg,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  a  rabbit  warren  I  believe; 
one  in  Pembrokeshire,  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Candor; 
and  another  on  Bungay  Common,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk;  one  was  shot  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land; one  near  Aberdeen;  one  seen  by  Mr.  Bullock,  in 
Stronsa,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands;  and  one  killed  in 
Suthcrlandshire,  in  the  winter  of  1835. 

In  Ireland,  but  three  specimens  have  occurred,  (de- 
scribed as  being  of  the  other  supposed  species,)  one 
on  the  wing  over  a  rabbit  warren,  near  Dunfanaghy, 
in  the  county  of  Donegal;  another  near  Drumboe  Castle 
in  the  same  county;  and  the  third  in  the  year  1803, 
near  Randalstown,   in  the  coimty  of  Antrim. 

The  flight  of  the  Jer- Falcon,  wliich  resembles  that  of 
the  Peregrine,  but  is  more  lofty  and  swifter,  is  astonish- 
ingly rapid:  it  has  been  computed  that  it  flies,  when  at 
its  speed,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  It  is  said  to  use  its  wings  with  more  action  than 
is  required   in   the  sailing  motion   of  some   species.     It 
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captures  its  prey  by  rising  above  them,  hovering  for  a 
moment,  and  then  descending  upon  them,  and  generally 
with  unerring  aim;  not,  however,  perpendicularly,  but 
with  a  literal  stoop.  If  it  misses  its  first  stroke,  it 
again  ascends  over  its  victim,  and  repeats  the  attack. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  the  smaller  animals 
and  the  larger  birds,  such  as  hares  and  rabbits,  geese, 
grouse,  partridges,  whimbrels,  curlews,  guillemots,  ducks, 
plovers,  and  other  sea  and  land  fowl. 

The  Jer-Falcon  breeds  not  only  in  the  highest  and 
most  inaccessible  rocks,  but  also  occasionally  in  clifis 
which  are  of  lower  elevation,  both  those  of  the  sea  coast, 
and  those  of  inland  lakes;  and  when  egaged  in  the  task 
of  incubation,  is  particularly  daring  in  attacking  any 
aggressor. 

The  nest  is  composed  of  sticks  and  roots,  and  is 
lined  with  wool,  moss,  sea-weed,  or  any  soft  substance 
suitable  for  the  purpose  which  the  bird  can  procure. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  to 
itself  the  deserted  nests  of  other  birds. 

The  eggs  are  believed  to  be  of  a  light  yellowish 
brown  colour,  dotted  with  rusty  red,  Avith  here  and 
there  an  occasional  patch  of  the  same;  or  dull  white, 
mottled  all  over  with  pale  reddish  brown.  They  arc 
said  to  be  two  or  three  in  number. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  general 
resemblance  of  this  species,  especially  in  plumage,  and 
partially  also  in  shape,  to  the  Sno>\y  Owl,  its  noblo 
companion  in  the  icy  regions  of  the  north.  When  of 
full  age  the  whole  plumage  is  white.  I  have  seen 
perfectly  immaculate  specimens  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  of  Doncaster.  The  whole  plumage  is 
close  and  well  set.  Length,  from  twenty  two  inches  to 
two  feet;  bill,  rather  short,  but  thick  and  strong,  much 
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hooked^  and  of  a  pale  blue  or  greenish  grey  colour. 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  tooth,  as  it  is  called^ 
as  establishing  a  specific  difference,  but  'me  judice'  it 
is  by  no  means  an  unfailing  mark,  being  worn  down 
by  attrition,  and  varying  in  different  individuals;  cere, 
dull  yellow;  iris,  dull  reddish  brown. 

In  birds  of  less  mature  age,  and  which  are  by  far  the 
most  ordinarily  met  with,  the  head,  crown,  and  neck, 
are  pure  white,  or  white  with  a  few  brownish  black 
spots  or  streaks;  the  latter  is  rather  short  and  thick, 
at  least  in  its  plumage,  in  some  degree  in  this  respect 
resembling  the  Owls.  The  nape,  chin,  and  throat, 
pure  white;  breast,  white,  or  slightly  spotted  or  lined 
as  the  other  parts;  back,  more  or  less  spotted  and 
mottled  with  blackish  brown.  The  wings  are  rather 
long,  being,  when  closed,  about  four  inches  shorter  than 
the  tail;  the  second  and  third,  and  the  first  and  fourth 
quills  are  respectively  of  nearly  equal  length;  primaries, 
white,  dark  at  the  tips,  which  are  narrowly  edged  with 
white ;  larger  and  lesser  under  wing  coverts,  pure  white. 
The  tail,  long,  and  slightly  rounded  at  the  end.  In 
some  specimens  it  is  white,  and  in  others  is  baired 
alternately  with  blackish  brown  and  white,  or  greyish 
white;  the  outer  feathers  are  about  half  an  inch  shorter 
than  those  in  the  centre;  tail  coverts,  white.  The  legs, 
bright  yellow,  or  bluish  grey,  according  to  age ;  (Montagu 
says  bluish  ash  colour,  and  Bewick  pale  blue,  but  this 
is  in  the  young  bird;)  they  arc  short  and  robust,  fea- 
thered more  than  half  way  down,  and  covered  in  front 
transversely  with  oblong  scales,  and  behind  with  small 
r6und  scales;  toes,  yellow,  and  covered  with  small  scales; 
the  second  and  fourth  tire  nearly  equal  in  length;  the 
third  the  longest;  the  hind  one  the  shortest:  underneath 
they  are  very  rough.     The  claws,  black  and  strong ;  the 
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hind  one  being  the  largest. 

The  female  resembles  the  male  except  in  size^  being 
rather  larger^  and  the  spots  are  broader^  especially  on 
the  breast  and  sides.  In  the  young  bird  the  bill  is 
dark  blue^  tipped  with  black;  cere,  bluish;  iris,  dark 
brown.  All  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  brown  ash  colour; 
the  feathers  being  edged  with  white:  a  dark  streak 
descends  from  the  comer  of  the  bill  down  the  side  of 
the  throat:  all  the  feathers  are  margined  with  paler 
colour.  The  wings,  nearly  as  long  as  the  tail;  the  under 
parts  brown,  gradually  becoming  white,  with  large  lon- 
gitudinal brown  spots;  tail,  barred  with  light  brown; 
legs,  greyish  blue,  or  blue  tinged  with  yellow;  claws, 
dusky. 

Montagu  describes  a  bird,  which  he  says  appears  to 
be  a  variety  of  this  species,  as  follows: — "It  is  white, 
with  a  few  scattered  spots  of  dusky  black  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  and  the  head  streaked  with  the  same ; 
the  wings  and  tail,  black,  the  latter  with  a  band  of 
white  at  the  end,  and  a  little  white  at  the  base;  the 
quiUs  slightly  tipped  with  white;  the  secondary  quills 
and  under  coverts,  elegantly  barred  with  black  and 
white.  The  wings  were  very  short  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  bird,  for  if  the  primary  quills  had 
been  closed,  they  would  certainly  not  have  reached  near 
the  end  of  the  taiL** 
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Faho  peregrint$s,  Latham. — Fleming. 

Falco  communis,  Latham. — Selbt. 

Falco — To  cut  with  a  bill  or  hook.     Feregrinus — A  stranger 
or  foreigner — a  traveller  from,  a  distant  country. 

The  Peregrine-Falcon  has  always  been  highly  prized 
both  living  and  dead;  in  the  former  case  for  its  value 
in  falconry,  on  account  of  its  courageous  spirit  and 
docility,  combined  with  confidence  and  fearlessness;  and 
in  the  latter  for  its  handsome  and  fine  appearance.  It 
is  a  bird  of  first-rate  powers  of  flight,  and  from  its 
frequent  exertion  of  those  powers  it  has  derived  its 
name.  It  has  very  often  been  seen  crossing  the  Atlantic 
at  a  great  distance  from  land. 

The  Peregrine  is  widely  distributed,  being  found 
throughout  the  whole  of  North  America;  in  parts  of 
Soutli  America,  even  as  far  south  as  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan; in  Africa,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  in  most 
countries  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Russia,  Siberia, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lapland;  in  many  parts 
of  Asia;  and  also  in  New  Holland.  It  is  rare  in  the 
Hebrides,  more  frequent  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands,  in  Sutherlandshire,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
in  Ireland,  and  in  Greenland.  The  rocky  clifis  of  this 
country  have  hitherto  afforded  it  a  comparative  degree  of 
protection,  but  ^protection'  seems  exploded — explosion  in 
fact  sounding  the  knell  of  the  aristocratic  Peregrine. 
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Strange  to  say  these  birds  have  been  known  to  take 
up  a  temporary  residence  on  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in 
London,  anything  but  ^far  from  the  busy  hum  of  men,' 
preying  while  there  on  the  pigeons  which  make  it  their 
cote;  and  a  Peregrine  has  been  seen  to  seize  one  in 
Leicester  square. 

In  Yorkshire,  the  Peregrme  has  had  eyries  at  Kilnsea 
Cragg  and  Amcliffe,  in  Wharfedale,  in  Craven;  and  on 
Black  Hambleton;  and  it  still  breeds  on  Ncwhaven  cliff, 
and  the  high  cliffs  which  form  Beechy  Head,  in  Sussex. 
A  pair  have  been  in  the  habit  of  building  there  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century:  three  young  birds  were 
taken  from  the  nest  in  1849,  and  came  into  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Thomcroft,  of  Brighton,  who  in  his  letter 
.to  me,  describes  them  as  very  docile  and  noble  birds: 
80  they  are  indeed  described  to  be  by  all  who  have  kept 
them.  The  Bass  rock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  has  been 
another  of  its  breeding  places;  as  also  near  Holyhead; 
the  Great  Orme's  Head;  the  rock  of  Llandedno,  in 
Caernarvonshire;  the  precipice  of  Dumbarton  Castle;  the 
Isle  of  May;  the  Vale  of  Moffat,  in  Dumfriesshire;  many 
of  the  precipitous  rocks  of  Sutherlandshire ;  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Banff  and  St.  Abb's  Head;  the  borders  of 
Selkirkshire,  Loch  Cor,  Loch  Ruthven,  Knock dolian,  in 
Ayrshire;  Ailsa,  Ballantrae,  and  Portpatrick,  in  Scotland; 
the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall. 

In  Ireland  it  has  had,  according  to  William  Thompson, 
Esq.,  of  Belfast,  many  eyries  in  the  cliffs  of  the  four 
maritime  counties  of  Ulster;  as  well  as  some  in  other 
parts:  in  Antrim  no  fewer  than  nine;  three  of  which 
are  inland,  Glenariff,  Salah  Braes,  and  the  Cave-hill. 
At  Mc.  Art's  fort,  tliree  miles  from  Belfast,  Fairhead  and 
Dunluce   Castle,   the    Horn   in   Donegal  and  Knockagh 
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hill,  near  Carrickfergus,  the  Gobbins  at  the  northern 
entrance  to  Belfast  Bay,  where  two  pair  built  within  a 
mile  of  each  other — a  very  unusual  circumstance.  Tory 
island,  off  Donegal,  the  Mourne  mountains  in  the  county 
of  Down,  Bray  Head  in  that  of  Wicklow,  the  cliffs  over 
the  Killeries  in  Galway,  Bay  Lough  in  Tipperary,  the 
Saltee  islands,  Wexford,  the  Blasquet  islands,  Kerry, 
Ardmore  and  Dunmore  in  Waterford,  and  the  sea  coast 
cliflfe  of  the  county  of  Cork. 

In  Yorkshire,  many  of  these  birds  have  at  different 
periods  been  shot,  some,  at  Nutwell  and  Flamborough. 
Three  specimens  have  been  procured  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Falmouth,  of  which  W.  P.  Cocks,  Esq.  has 
obligingly  sent  me  information.  In  Sussex,  the  Peregrine 
has  been  occasionally  met  with  inland:  sometimes  near 
Petworth,  Burton  Park,  Lewes,  Chichester,  Arundel, 
Seaford,  Pevenscy,  Shoreham,  and  Rye;  but  seldom  on 
the  Weald.  Two  curious  instances  of  the  obtaining  of 
the  Peregrine  are  mentioned  by  A.E.Knox,  Esq.:  one 
was  caught  in  a  net,  with  which  a  person  was  catching 
sparrows  from  under  the  caves  of  a  barn;  and  the 
other  was  shot  by  a  farmer,  after  it  had  dashed  at  a 
stuffed  wood-pigeon,  which  he  had  fixed  up  in  a  fichl 
as  a  lure  to  decoy  others  within  shot.  I  am  informed 
by  my  friend,  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Alington,  that  it  is  not 
unconmion  in  the  spring,  in  the  neighboui'hood  of 
Swinhope,  in  Lincolnshire.  One  was  shot  near  there  a 
few  years  since  by  Thomas  Hameis,  Esq.,  of  Ilawerley 
House.  Others  have  been  met  with  in  Worcestershire 
— one  in  1849;  some  on  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire;  and 
one  was  caught  in  a  trap  at  Mutley,  in  1831. 

AVhether  the  Peregrine  is  partially  migratory  in  this 
country,  seems  at  present  not  to  have  been  ascertained. 
It  appears  to  be  thought  that  the  old  birds  remain  about 
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their  haunts,  while  the  young  ones,  after  their  expulsion 
from  the  nest,  are  compelled  to  wander  about 

Its  flight  is  extremely  rapid,  and  is  described  by. 
Macgillivray,  as  strongly  resembling  that  of  the  Rock 
Pigeon.  It  seldom  soars  or  sails  after  the  manner  of 
the  Eagles  and  Buzzards.  It  does  so,  indeed,  occasion- 
ally, but  its  usual  mode  of  flying  is  with  quickly  repeated 
beatings  of  its  wings.  Montagu  has  calculated  the  rate 
of  its  flight  at  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
an  hour;  and  Colonel  Thornton,  at  about  sixty  miles. 
An  average  of  one  hundred  may  I  think  be  fairly  cal- 
culated. Meyer  says  that  it  never  strikes  at  prey  near 
the  ground,  through  an  instinctive  fear  of  being  dashed 
to  pieces;  but  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  its  upward  sweep 
preserving  it  generally  from  this  danger.  The  recoil, 
as  it  were,  of  the  blow  which  dashes  its  victim  to  the 
earth,  overpowers  in  itself  the  attraction  of  gravity,  and 
it  rises  most  gracefully  into  the  air  until  it  has  stayed 
the  impetus  of  its  flight.  Instances  have  however  been 
known  where  both  pursuer  and  pursued  have  dashed 
against  trees,  or  even  a  stone  on  the  ground,  in  the 
ardour  of  pursuing  and  being  pursued,  and  have  been 
either  stunned  for  the  time,  or  killed  outright  by  the 
violence  of  the  blow.  Sometimes,  in  pursuit  of  its 
prey,  the  Peregrine  will  *  tower'  upwards  until  both  are 
lost  to  sight. 

TTie  food  of  the  species  before  us  consists  principally 
of  birds,  such  as  the  larger  and  smaller  sea-gulls,  auks^ 
guillemots,  partridges,  plovers,  grouse,  curlews,  and 
ducks;  but  it  also  feeds  on  hares,  rabbits,  rats,  and  other 
small  quadrupeds;  as  well  as  at  times  on  larger  ones, 
such  as  dogs  and  cats;  as  also  occasionally  on  fish. 
It  is  said  to  harass  the  grey  crows,  but  not  to  use  them 
for    food.     Instances    have    been    known    of    Peregrines 
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having  fallen  into  the  sea,  and  been  drowned,  together 
with  birds  which  they  had  struck  when  flying  over  it: 
the  more  remarkable  as  the  prey  so  seized  were  only 
small,  and  far  inferior  in  size  to  themselves;  probably 
they  have  been  in  some  way  hampered  or  clogged,  as  a 
good  swimmer  may  be  by  a  drowning  boy;  so  that 
although  if  they  had  fallen  on  the  land,  they  might  have 
extricated  themselves,  yet  such  opportunity  has  been  lost 
by  their  mischance  of  dropping  into  the  sea,  and  they 
have  met  with  a  watery  grave.  A  black  grouse,  a  bird 
equal  to  itself  in  weight,  if  not  heavier,  has  been  found 
in  the  nest  of  one  of  these  Falcons,  with  which  it  had 
probably  flown  several  miles.  Sometimes,  if  it  finds  a 
bird  which  it  has  struck  down  too  heavy  to  curry  away, 
it  will  drop  it,  and  seek  another  in  its  stead.  It  seldom 
visits  the  poultry  yard.  It  is  said  to  overpower  even 
the  Capcrcali.  Its  clutch  is  less  fatal  than  its  stroke: 
it  has  been  known  to  bear  away  birds  for  a  long  distance 
in  its  claw,  without  serious  injiu*y. 

The  Peregrine  has  frequently  been  known  to  stoop 
upon  and  carry  off*  game  immediately  before  sportsmen, 
both  such  as  had  been  shot  at  and  killed,  and  others 
which  were  being  followed.  It  takes  its  prey  as  well  by 
pursuit,  as  by  a  sudden  descent  upon  it.  It  seldom 
follows  it  into  cover.  Sometimes,  for  what  reason  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  it  has  been  known  to  strike  down 
several  birds  in  succession,  before  securing  one  for  its 
food.  One  instance  however  is  recorded  where  having 
killed,  and  being  in  the  act  of  devouring  one  bird,  it 
chased  and  caught  another  of  the  same  kind,  still  holding 
the  former  in  one  claw,  and  securing  the  latter  in  the 
other.  The  Peregrine  has  been  known  to  cut  a  snipe  in 
two;  and  in  like  manner  to  strike  off*  the  head  of  a 
grouse  or   pigeon,  *at  one   fell   swoop.'     It  is  said   that 
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all  the  Falcons  crush  and  destroy  the  head  of  their  prey 
before  devouring  them.  The  Peregrine  will  occasionally 
kill  and  eat  the  Kestrel,  though  a  bird  of  its  own  tribe. 
In  confinement  it  has  been  known  to  do  the  same;  and 
on  one  occasion  to  devour  a  Merlin,  which  it  had  slain. 
Two  instances  are  recorded  also  of  their  killing  and 
eating  their  partners  in  captivity.  On  both  occasions  the 
female  was  the  cannibal,  but  in  the  latter  of  the  two, 
she  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  from  the  effects  of  the 
wounds  she  had  received  from  the  male  in  his  self- 
defence. 

It  is  very  curious  how  these  and  all  the  other  birds 
which  form  the  food  of  the  one  before  us,  live  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  without  any  apparent  fear  or 
dread.  They  seem  patiently  to  *bide  their  time,'  and  take 
their  chance  of  being  singled  out  from  their  fellows. 
Perhaps  with  equal  wisdom  to  that  of  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet,  they  are  believers  in  fatalism,  and  content 
with  the  knowledge  that  whatever  is,  is,  and  whatever 
will  be,  will  be;  live  a  life  of  security,  and  resign  it 
at  the  *fiat'  of  the  Peregrine,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
This  applies  to  where  both  are  residents  together;  where 
however,  strange  to  say,  the  Peregrine  is  only  a  strag- 
gling visitor,  his  presence  but  for  a  day  or  two  has 
the  effect  of  dispersing  the  flocks  of  birds,  which  had 
been  peacefully  enjoying  themselves  before  his  arrival. 
Its  mode  of  striking  its  prey  has  been  variously  de- 
scribed. It  has  by  many  been  supposed  to  stun  its 
victim  by  the  shock  of  a  blow  with  its  breast;  and 
by  others  it  has  been  known  to  rip  a  furrow  in  it 
completely  from  one  end  of  the  back  to  the  other,  with 
its  talons  or  bill.  In  the  former  case  it  is  said  to  wheel 
about,  and  return  to  pick  up  the  quarry  it  has  struck. 
It  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  terror  of  all  it  pursues. 
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which,  rartiher  than  venture  again  on  the  wing  while 
it  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  will  suffer  themselves  to  be 
taken  by  the  hand. 

In  the  pursuit  of  birds  near  the  sea,  the  Peregrine 
frequently  loses  them  by  their  seeking  refuge  on  the 
water,  where  they  are  safe  for  the  time  from  his  attack. 
If  they  leave  it  for  the  land,  they  are  again  pursued, 
and  most  interesting  chases  of  this  kind  have  often  been 
witnessed:  they  end  cither  in  the  Hawk  catching  the 
bird  before  it  can  reach  the  water,  or  in  his  being  tired 
out  by  its  perseverance  in  thus  keeping  him  at  bay. 
Conscious  of  the  disadvantage  it  is  at  on  this  element, 
it  but  very  rarely  indeed  attempts  to  seije  prey  when 
upon  it,  but  it  has  been  known  to  carry  off  a  razor-bill 
or  guillemot  from  a  flock  in  the  water,  and  bear  it  away 
to  its  nest.  The  mention  of  this  bird  may  introduce 
the  following  anecdote  related  by  Montagu: — "A  writer 
in  a  popular  periodical  describes  one  pursuing  a  razor- 
bill, which  instead  of  assaulting  as  usual  with  the 
death  pounce  from  the  beak,  he  seized  by  the  head  with 
both  his  claws,  and  made  towards  the  land,  his  prisoner 
croaking,  screaming,  and  struggling  lustily;  but  being 
a  heavy  bird,  he  so  far  overbalanced  the  aggressor,  that 
both  descended  fast  towards  the  sea,  when,  just  as  they 
touched  the  water,  the  Falcon  let  go  his  hold  and 
ascended,  the  razor-bill  as  instantaneously  diving  below." 
A  sea-gull  has  been  known  to  beat  a  Peregrine  in  a 
fair  f(l)ight,  baffling  him  by  its  frequent  turnings,  in 
the  same  way  that  a  white  butterfly  by  its  rigzag  motion 
escapes  a  sparrow. 

Feeding  as  the  Hawks  do,  on  birds  and  animals,  they 
have  the  habit,  partaken  of  likewise  by  several  other 
genera  of  birds,  of  casting  up  the  indigestible  part  of 
their  food,  which  in  the  present  case  consists  of  fur  and 
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feathers,  in  small  round  or  oblong  pellets. 

The  note  of  the  Peregrine  is  loud  and  shrill,  but  it 
is  not  often  heard  except  in  the  beginning  of  the  breed- 
ing season. 

It  builds  early  in  the  spring.  If  one  bird  is  shot, 
the  other  is  sure  to  return  with  a  fresh  mate.  A 
female  bird  which  had  been  kept  in  confinement,  has 
been  known  to  pair  with  a  wild  male.  She  was  shot 
in  the  act  of  killing  a  crow,  and  the  fact  was  ascertained 
by  a  silver  ring  round  her  leg,  on  which  the  owner's 
name  was  engraved.  The  female  while  sitting,  is  heed- 
less of  the  appearance  of  an  enemy;  but  the  male,  who 
is  on  the  look  out,  gives  timely  notice  of  his  approach, 
signifying  his  alarm  both  by  his  shrill  cry  and  his  hurried 
flight.  They  defend  their  young  with  much  spirit. 
When  the  young  are  hatched,  both  birds  dash  about 
the  nest,  in  such  a  case,  in  manifest  dismay,  uttering 
shrieks  of  anger  or  distress;  at  times  they  sail  off  to 
some  neighbouring  eminence,  from  whence  they  dcscrj*^ 
the  violation  of  their  hearth,  and  again  urged  by  their 
natural  'storge,*  re-approach  their  eyrie,  too  often  to  the 
destruction  of  one  or  both  of  them.  In  either  case, 
however,  the  situation  being  a  good  one,  and  having 
been  instinctively  chosen  accordingly,  is  tenanted  anew 
the  following  spring,  by  the  one  bird  with  a  fresh  mate, 
or  a  new  pair.  In  the  latter  pait  of  autumn,  when  tlu? 
young  birds  education  has  been  completed,  so  that  they 
are  able  to  shift  and  forage  for  themselves,  they  are 
expelled  by  the  old  ones  from  the  parental  domain. 
The  young  are  sometimes  fed  by  the  one  bird  dropping 
prey  from  a  great  height  in  the  air  to  its  partner  flying 
about  the  nest,  by  whom  it  is  caught  as  it  falls. 

The  nest,  which  is   flat   in    shape,    is    generally   built 
on  a  projection,  or  in  a  crevice  of  some  rocky  cliff".     It 
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is  composed  of  sticks,  sea-weed,  hair,  and  other  such 
materials.  Sometimes  the  bird  will  appropriate  the  old 
nest  of  some  other  species,  and  sometimes  be  satisfied 
with  a  mere  hollow  in  the  bare  rock  It  also  builds 
in  lofty  trees. 

A  simple  but  ingenious  way  of  catching  the  young 
of  these  and  other  Hawks,  is  mentioned  by  Charles  St. 
John,  Esq.,  in  his  entertaining  "Tour  in  Sutherlandshire.'* 
A  cap  or  'bonnet'  is  lowered  'over  the  border'  of  the 
cliflf,  down  upon  the  nest;  the  young  birds  strike  at,  and 
stick  their  claws  into  it,  and  are  incontinently  hauled 
up  in  triumph. 

The  eggs  are  two,  three,  four,  or,  but  rarely,  five  in 
number,  and  rather  inclining  to  rotundity  of  form. 
Their  ground  colour  is  light  russet  red,  which  is  ele- 
gantly marbled  over  with  darker  shades — patches  and 
streaks  of  the  same.  As  many  as  four  young  have  been 
taken  from  one  nest.  When  this  is  the  case,  one  is 
generally  much  smaller  than  the  rest.  In  one  instance, 
however,  all  four  were  of  equal  size;  and,  moreover, 
which  is  still  more  unusual,  and  perhaps  accounts  for 
the  fact  just  mentioned,  all  females — a  proportion  being 
generally  preserved. 

The  Porep^rine  varies  more  in  size  than  perhaps  any 
other  bird  of  prey;  sometimes  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
Jer-Falcon  in  size.  It  varies  also  in  plumage,  but  the 
band  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  is  a  permanent  charac- 
teristic. Its  whole  plumage  is  close  and  compact;  more 
so  than  that  of  any  other  British  species  of  Hawk.  It 
is  a  stout  and  strong-looking  bu*d. 

Male,  length,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty  inches; 
bill,  bluish  black  at  the  tip,  and  pale  blue  at  the  base; 
cere,  dull  green  or  yellowish;  iris,  dark  hazel  brown;  the 
feathers   between  the  bUl   and   the   eye  are  of  a  bristly 
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character;  head,  bluish  black,  sometimes  greyish  black, 
and  sometimes  brownish  black;  neck,  bluish  black  behind, 
more  or  less  white  in  front,  in  some  specimens  with, 
and  in  some  without  spots:  a  dark  streak  from  the  mouth, 
often  called  the  mustache,  divides  it;  chin  and  throat, 
white  or  pale  buff  colour;  breast,  white,  cream  white, 
or  rufous  white,  mottled  with  spots  and  streaks;  the 
sides,  ash  grey,  lined  lengthways,  and  barred  across  with 
dark  brown;  back,  deep  bluish  grey  or  slate  colour,  shaded 
off  into  ash  grey,  and  more  or  less  clearly  barred  with 
greyish  black:  some  specimens  are  darker,  and  others 
lighter,  according  to  age. 

The  wings,  very  long  and  pointed,  extending  when 
closed  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the  tail:  the 
second  quill  is  the  longest,  and  the  first  nearly  as  long, 
the  third  a  little  shorter;  greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts, 
bluish  grey,  barred  as  the  back;  primaries  and  secondaries, 
dark  ash-coloured  brown,  barred  >vith  lighter  and  darker 
spots,  and  tipped  with  dull  white;  tertiaries,  ash  colour, 
faintly  barred;  greater  and  lesser  under  >ving  coverts, 
whitish,  barred  ^dth  a  dark  shade.  The  tail,  slightly 
rounded,  bluish  black,  or  bluish  white,  tinged  with 
yellowish  grey,  barred  with  twelve  bars  of  blackish 
brown,  the  last  the  widest,  and  the  others  gradually 
widening  towards  it;  upper  tail  coverts,  bluish  black, 
barred  as  the  back ;  under  tail  coverts,  ash  grey,  barred 
with  dark  shades;  legs,  dull  yellow,  short  and  strong, 
feathered  more  than  half-way  down,  and  scaled  all  round; 
the  scales  in  front  being  the  largest;  toes,  dull  yellow, 
strong  and  scaled,  and  rough  beneath;  the  second  and 
fourth  are  nearly  equal,  the  hind  one  the  shortest,  the 
third  the  longest,  and  the  third  and  fourth  united  by 
a  membrane  at  the  base;  claws,  broMTiish  black  or  black, 
strong  and  acute. 

\0L.   I.  O 
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The  female  is  larger  by  comparison  with  the  male 
than  even  is  the  case  with  other  Hawks.  The  dark  parts 
of  the  plumage  are  darker,  and  the  dark  markings 
larger:  they  decrease  with  age.  Length,  from  nineteen 
to  twenty-three  inches;  cere  and  iris,  as  in  the  male; 
head,  deep  greyish  brown;  neck,  in  front  yellowish  white, 
with  longitudinal  marks  of  deep  brown,  and  on  the  sides 
and  behind  greyish  brown;  the  streak  on  the  sides  is 
dark  brown;  throat,  yellowish  white,  marked  longitu- 
dinally like  the  neck ;  breast,  brownish  white,  or  yellowish 
white,  with  bars  of  deep  brown:  it  is  altogether  more 
inclined  to  rufous  than  in  the  male,  with  less  grey,  the 
longitudinal  spots  come  higher  up,  and  the  transverse 
spots  and  bars  arc  broader  and  more  boldly  marked,  and 
deeper  in  hue;  back,  deep  greyish  brown,  brownish  grey, 
or  bluish  grey,  barred  less  distinctly  than  in  the  male 
with  grey. 

The  wings,  which  are  of  a  deep  greyish  brown  colour, 
or  varying  as  the  back,  expand  to  the  width  of  three  feet 
eight  or  nine  inches;  the  quill  feathers  are  of  the  same 
colour,  spotted  on  the  outer  webs  with  ash  grey,  and 
on  the  inner  ones  with  cream  colour;  greater  and  lesser 
Aving  coverts,  blackish  brown,  with  bars  of  grey  on  the 
outer  webs,  and  spots  of  reddish  white  on  the  inner; 
secondaries,  tipped  with  whitish.  The  tail  has  eighteen 
bars  of  ash  grey  and  deep  brown  alternately;  those  of 
the  latter  colour  are  the  broader:  the  tip  is  brownish 
white;  the  bars  on  the  tail  arc  more  distinct  than  in 
the  male  bird. 

The  young  are  at  first  covered  with  white  down: 
when  fully  fledged  the  bill  is  dull  pale  blue,  darker 
at  the  tip ;  cere,  greenish  yellow ;  iris,  dark  broT\Ti.  Fore- 
head and  sides  of  the  head,  yellowish  white,  or  pale 
rufous;  neck,  behind,  yellowish  white  with  dusky  spots; 
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chin,  yellowish  white;  throat,  white;  the  baud  on  the 
side  of  it  blackish  brown;  breast,  reddish  white,  or  pale 
reddish  orange,  darkest  in  the  middle,  with  longitudinal 
markings  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  the  centre  of  each 
feather  of  the  same;  back,  brownish  black  shaded  with 
grey,  the  feathers  edged  with  pale  brown  or  rufous.  The 
quill  feathers  of  the  wings  are  blackish  brown,  spotted 
with  brownish  white  on  the  inner  webs,  and  tipped  with 
the  same;  tail,  blackish  brown,  barred  and  tipped  with 
brownish  red,  or  reddish  white,  greyish  towards  the  base; 
legs  and  toes,  greyish  or  greenish  yellow:  as  the  bird 
advances  towards  maturity,  a  bluish  shade  becomes 
observable  on  all  the  upper  parts,  while  the  lower  parts 
become  more  white,  and  the  dark  markings  smaller,  as 
well  as  more  inclined  transversely  than  longitudinally. 

Sir  William  Jardine  describes  a  variety  in  a  state  of 
change,  as  having  the  upper  parts  of  a  tint  intermediate 
between  yellowish  brown  and  clove  brown.  The  tail, 
instead  of  being  barred,  has  an  irregular  spot  on  each 
web  of  ochraceous,  where  the  pale  bands  should  be;  and 
the  longitudinal  streakings  of  the  lower  parts  wood  brown, 
instead  of  the  deep  ruddy  umber  brown  seen  generally 
in  the  young. 
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HOBBY. 

FaJco  suhbuteoy  Peiwant. 

Bewick. 


Selby. 


Falco — To  cut  with  a  bill  or  hook.        SiMuteo,  a  diminutive 

of  Buteo — A  Buzzard. 

To  my  very  dear  friend,  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Alington,  of 
Swinhope  Rectory,  Lincolnshire,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
original  drawing  of  the  bird  before  us ;  and  many  others 
from  the  same  skilful  hand  will  adorn  the  pages  of  the 
present  work,  m  attitudes  entii-ely  new  and  striking. 

The  Hobby  is  a  spirited  and  daring  hawk,  and  very 
determined  in  pursuit  of  its  game,  so  that  it  was 
formerly  much  esteemed  in  falconry,  and  used  accord- 
ingly for  flying  at  the  smaller  birds.  It  may  easily  be 
trained  to  do  so,  and  becomes  very  tame  when  kept  in 
confinement.  It  has  been  known  to  dash  through  a 
window  into  a  room,  at  a  small  bird  in  a  cage;  and 
will  occasionally  follow  sportsmen,  and  pounce  upon  the 
small  birds  put  up  by  the  dogs. 

"ITiough  a  well-known  bii'd,"  Mr.  Yarrell  correctly 
says,  "it  is  not  very  numerous  as  a  species."  It  is, 
moreover,  from  its  wild  nature,  difficult  to  be  approached, 
and  when  met  with  within  shot,  it  is  generally  when 
off  its  guard,  in  pursuit  of  its  prey. 

The  Hobby  is  found  throughout  Europe,  occurring 
in    Astrachan,    Siberia,    Norway,    Sweden,    Russia,    and 
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many  other  parts  of  this  continent,  and  is  also  known 
in  Africa  and  India — in  the  latter  widely  distributed, 
in  the  former  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  no 
doubt  in  other  districts  also.  In  many  parts  of  England 
it  has  not  unfrequently  occurred.  In  Yorkshire,  prin- 
cipally in  the  West-Riding,  and  occasionally  near  York. 
It  is  described  by  John  Hogg,  Esq.,  in  the  paper  com- 
mimicated  by  him  to  the  British  Association,  at  its 
session  at  York,  in  the  year  1844,  and  since  published 
in  the  "Zoologist,"  as  being  a  rare  species  and  migratory 
in  Cleveland.  In  the  East-Riding,  one  was  killed  near 
Knapton  by  a  boy,  with  a  stick:  it  was  at  the  time 
in  the  act  of  devouring  a  rook.  In  Devonshire,  it  has 
been  accustomed  to  breed  in  Warlcigh  woods ;  in  Essex, 
it  has  been  met  with  near  Epping ;  in  Norfolk,  it  occurs 
as  a  summer  visitor,  but  the  specimens  obtained  are, 
according  to  John  H.  Gumey,  Esq.  and  William  R. 
Fisher,  Esq.,  in  their  catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Norfolk, 
published  in  the  "Zoologist,"  far  from  numerous,  and 
generally  in  immature  plumage.  The  same  gentlemen 
record  that  it  occasionally  breeds  in  that  county,  and 
that  an  instance  of  its  doing  so  occurred  at  Brixley,  near 
Norwich,  in  the  spring  of  1844;  and  they  mention  that  an 
immature  specimen  of  the  Hobby  was  shot  some  years 
since  while  sitting  on  a  church  tower,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  of  Norwich.  The  occurrence  of  this  species  at 
Yarmouth,  so  early  as  the  month  of  February,  is  noticed 
at  page  248  of  the  "Zoologist."  It  has  once  been  met 
with  in  Durham.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  is,  says  the 
Rev.  C.  Bury,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  that  island, 
occasionally  seen,  but  he  adds  that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  that  it  has  been  known  to  breed  there. 
An  adult  male  was  shot  in  the  land-slip,  in  October, 
1841;   and  a  pair   were  shot   some  years  previous,   also 
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in  the  autumn^  in  the  heart  of  that  island.  In  Kent  it 
is  recorded  by  J.  Pemberton  Bartlett,  Esq.,  to  be  not 
uncommon.  In  Sussex,  near  Battle,  Pevensey,  Lewes, 
and  Halnaker,  in  September,  1836,  and  in  other  parts 
of  that  county;  and  is  sufficiently  common,  according 
to  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Alington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Swinhope,  Lincolnshire;  as  it  also  has  been  in  Derby- 
shire, Oxfordshire,  Lancashire,  Dorsetshire,  where  it  has 
been  known  to  breed,  as  also  at  Cottenham,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Cumberland  as  yet  would  seem  to  be  its 
northernmost  range.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  known 
in  Scotland. 

"Unlike  the  Peregrine,"  says  A.  E.  Knox,  Esq.,  "it 
prefers  the  wooded  district  of  the  weald  to  the  downs 
or  the  open  country  near  the  coast;  being  there  a  summer 
visitor.  Yet,  even  in  these  his  favourite  haunts,  he 
must  be  considered  scarce,  and  you  will  rarely  dis- 
cover his  decaying  form  among  the  rows  of  defunct 
Hawks  which  garnish  the  gable  end  of  the  keeper's 
cottage — a  sort  of  ornithological  register,  which  would 
appear  to  indicate,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  preva- 
lence or  scarcity  of  any  species  of  raptorial  bird  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  courage  and  address  of  tliis  Hawk  are  remark- 
able. WTien  shooting  with  a  friend  a  few  years  ago, 
during  the  early  part  of  September,  we  observed  a 
Hobby  pursuing  a  partridge,  which,  having  been 
wounded,  was  then  in  the  act  of  ^towering.'  The  little 
fellow  proved  himself  to  be  a  true  Falcon,  by  the 
quickness  with  which  he  rose  above  his  quarry  in  rapid 
circles,  ^climbing  to  the  mountee,'  as  our  ancestors 
termed  this  manoeu\Te,  ^vith  all  the  case  of  a  Peregrine. 
Unfortunately,  at  this  juncture  the  partridge  became 
suddenly  lifeless,  as  is  the  case  with  all  towering  birds. 
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and  fell  to  the  ground;  while  the  Hobby,  apparently 
disdaining  to  accept  a  victim  which  he  had  not  obtained 
by  his  own  exertions,  scudded  away  after  a  fresh  covey." 

In  Ireland,  it  is  the  opinion,  much  to  be  depended 
on,  of  William  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Belfast,  that  the  few 
individuals  of  the  Hobby  recorded  in  former  years  as 
having  occurred,  have  been  males  of  the  Peregrine.  He 
gives  only  one  specimen  as  having  indubitably  been  met 
with,  which  was  shot  on  his  garden  wall  by  —  Parker, 
Esq.,  of  Carrigrohan,  about  three  or  four  miles  from 
Cork,  up  the  beautiful  river  Lee.  It  by  no  means  affects 
only  the  wilder  districts,  but  is  to  be  seen  in  such  as 
are  best  cultivated,  preferring,  of  course,  those  in  which 
wood  is  plentiful. 

It  is  said  that  the  Hobby  is  in  this  country  a  siunmer 
visitor,  appearing  in  April,  and  departing  towards  the 
end  of  October,  or  beginning  of  November.  It  has 
however  been  seen  in  the  month  of  December,  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  game;  so  that  it  would  appear,  at  all 
events,  not  to  be  universally  a  migratory  bird,  at  least 
from  this  coimtry;  it  may  besides  make  partial  migrations 
from  one  locality  to  another,  as  pleasure  or  necessity 
may  direct.  It  has  been  kept  throughout  the  winter 
without  any  difficulty,  by  the  Revs.  A.  and  H.  Matthews. 
It  flies,  like  others  of  its  tribe,  till  late  in  the  evening, 
in  pursuit  of  insects  or  other  food. 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  extremely  rapid  and  easy, 
performed  with  little  motion  of  the  wings,  and  it  continues 
for  a  long  time  together  on  the  wing.  It  will  sometimes 
'tower'  upwards  in  the  most  spirited  manner  in  pursuit 
of  its  prey. 

Its  food  consists  of  small  birds,  such  as  snipes,  plovers, 
swallows,  sandpipers,  quails,  and  thrushes,  and  it  would 
appear  to  be  particularly  partial  to  larks  and  buntings. 
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It  will  even  fly  at  the  partridge,  though  a  bird  of  so 
much  greater  bulk  than  itself.  It  also  feeds  on  the 
larger  coleopterous  insects,  such  as  cockchaflers,  and  on 
grasshoppers,  which  it  sometimes  hawks  after  over  ponds 
and  streams  until  late  in  the  evening.  The  male  and 
female  are  said,  according  to  Meyer,  to  hunt  together, 
but  sometimes  to  quarrel  for  what  they  have  caught, 
and  so  to  suflFer  their  prey  to  escape  from  them. 

The  note  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  Wryneck. 

The  Hobby  builds  in  the  trees  of  woods  and  forests, 
generally  among  the  topmost  branches,  but  sometimes  in 
a  hole  of  a  tree.  In  the  former  case,  a  preference  is  given 
to  isolated  fir  or  other  plantations,  as  affording  at  the 
same  time  a  less  prospect  of  disturbance,  a  better  view 
of  approach  from  all  sides,  and  a  supply  of  the  several 
kinds  of  food  on  which  it  lives.  ITie  same  pair  will 
return  to  the  same  breeding  place  from  year  to  year  if 
not  disturbed.  The  nest  is  built  of  sticks,  and  lined 
with  moss,  hair,  and  other  such  materials.  Occasionally 
the  forsaken  tenement  of  some  other  species  of  bird  is 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  one  of  its  own  fabrication. 
It  frequently  avails  itself  of  that  of  the  carrion  crow,  or 
a  magpie.  It  also  has  been  known  to  build  on  the 
ledges  of  steep  precipices  or  mountains.  TTie  eggs  are 
laid  about  the  first  week  in  June.  The  young  remain 
for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nest,  until 
they  have  gradually  learned  to  cater  for  themselves. 

The  eggs  are  two,  three,  or  four  in  number;  some 
say  that  the  former,  and  others  that  the  latter  is  the 
more  frequent  number:  they  are  of  rather  a  short  and 
oval  shape,  and  of  a  dingy  white,  or  bluish  white  ground 
colour,  much  speckled  all  over  with  reddish  or  yellowish 
brown,  or  sometimes  with  olive  green.  Mr.  Hewitson 
says  that  they  are  very  much  like  some  of  those  of  the 
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Kestrel,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Merlin,  but  that  they 
are  larger  than  either;  of  a  pinker  hue,  less  suffused 
with  colour,  and  marked  with  fewer  of  the  small  black 
<lots  which  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  others. 

In  general  appearance,  the  Hobby  resembles  in  some 
degree  the  Peregrine,  at  least  on  the  back,  for  the 
l)rea8t  is  streaked  instead  of  barred.  It  is  also  of  a 
3iore  slender  shape — the  wings  are  longer  than  the  tail. 

Male;  upper  parts  of  a  general  dark  slate  colour,  the 
shafts  of  the  feathers  being  darker;  the  lower  parts 
yellowish  or  rufous  white,  streaked  with  dark  brown; 
weight,  about  seven  ounces  or  half  a  pound;  length, 
about  one  foot  or  thirteen  inches;  bill,  black  or  bluish 
black,  darkest  at  the  tip,  blue  at  the  base ;  cere,  yellow ; 
iris,  reddish  brown  or  orange.  The  head,  large,  broad, 
and  flat,  of  a  dark  slate  colour;  crown,  greyish  black; 
neck,  white  on  the  sides,  and  brownish  white  or  ferru- 
ginous on  the  middle  part  behind,  a  black  streak  or 
band  running  downwards  from  the  angle  of  the  bill; 
nape,  greyish  black;  chin  and  throat,  white;  breast, 
yellowish  white,  streaked  with  brown;  back,  dark  slate 
colour.  The  wings,  which  expand  to  about  two  feet 
two  inches,  have  the  quills  dusky  black,  with  yellowish 
brown  or  ferruginous  oval  spots  on  the  inner  webs — the 
second  quill  is  the  longest  in  the  wing;  greater  and 
lesser  wing  coverts,  dark  slate  colour.  ITic  tail,  which 
consists  of  twelve  feathers,  and  is  as  much  as  six  inches 
long,  and  slightly  rounded  at  the  end,  is  dark  brownish 
grey;  the  two  middle  feathers  plain;  the  others  trans- 
versely marked  with  reddish  white  or  yellowish  brown; 
under  tail  coverts,  bright  orange  red  or  ferruginous, 
with  dusky  streaks.  The  legs,  short,  and  feathered  about 
a  third  down;  the  feathers  on  them  deep  rufous  and 
streaked  like  the  under  tail  coverts,  but  in  extreme  age 
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these  markings  are  said  to  wear  off,  and  the  ground 
colour  alone  to  remain.  The  toes,  reticulated,  and  united 
at  the  base  with  short  webs. 

Female;  weight,  about  nine  ounces  or  upwards; 
length,  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches;  bill,  the  same  as 
in  the  male.  The  feathers  of  the  head  are  margined 
with  brown,  which  probably  wears  off  with  age;  neck, 
white  on  the  sides,  brownish  white  or  light  ferruginous 
on  the  middle  part  behind;  the  band  blackish  brown; 
throat,  white;  back,  greyish  brown,  the  shafts  being  of 
a  darker  hue;  breast,  reddish  white,  streaked  with  dark 
brown.  The  wings  expand  to  about  two  feet  four 
inches;  the  quills  are  brownish  black,  spotted  on  the 
inner  webs  with  reddish  white.  The  tail,  greyish 
brown,  faintly  barred  with  a  darker  shade;  under  tail 
coverts,  light  yellowish  red. 

The  young  bird  has  the  cere  greenish  yellow,  of  a 
very  light  shade,  at  first  almost  white;  iris,  dark  brown 
or  dusky;  front  of  the  head,  yellowish  grey,  with  a  line 
of  the  same  over  the  eyes;  cro>vn  of  the  head  and 
nape,  greyish  black;  the  feathers  edged  with  yellowish 
white.  The  neck,  white  on  the  sides,  and  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  yellowish  white,  which  is  indistinct  beliind, 
the  band,  black;  chin,  white;  throat,  yellowish  white; 
breast,  yellowish  white,  streaked  with  brownish  black; 
back,  greyish  black,  edged  with  cKiU  white;  quills  of 
the  wings  as  in  the  old  birds;   greater  and  lesser  wing  ' 

coverts,  greyish  black;  primaiies  and  secondaries,  nearly 
black,  edged  with  dull  white.  The  tail  as  in  the  female, 
but  the  bands  arc  light  red;  the  tip  and  the  quills, 
reddish  white;  beneath,  it  is  barred  with  dull  white  and 
greyish  black;  lower  tail  coverts,  yellowish  white  with 
brown  shafts.  The  legs,  yellow;  feathers  of  the  legs, 
yellowish  white,  with  oblong  brown  spots;   claws,  black. 
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Falco  rufipes,  Bechstein. 

Faleo  vespertinuSy  Gmelix. — LiNX.Ers. — Latham. 

Faleo — ^To  cut  with  a  bill  op  hook.        Bufipes.    JRufus — 

Bed.        Fes — A  foot. 

There  is  not  much  at  present  to  be  said  about  the 
species  before  us,  and  it  is  so  far  well,  that  it  allows 
"the  greater  space  to  treat  of  other  more  common,  and 
therefore  better  known,  British  Birds.  In  a  work  of 
this  kind,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  room  and  not  matter 
that  is  wanting;  'brevis  esse  laboro,'  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  do  so;  but  a  necessarily 
short  article  in  the  one  case  leaves  the  more  scope  for 
a  longer  one  in  another. 

The  Orange-legged  Hobby,  delighting  in  a  moun- 
tainous and  at  the  same  time  wooded  region,  is  common 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  but  rare  in  others.  It  is 
plentiful  in  Bussia,  Silesia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Austria;  less  so  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrol; 
uncommon  in  France,  and  unknown  in  Holland. 

But  very  few  examples  of  British  specimens  of  this 
species  have  as  yet  been  obtained.  In  Yorkshire,  a 
male  has  been  recorded  by  G.  S.  Foljambc,  Esq.,  to 
have  been  obtained  some  years  since;  another  is  said 
to  have  been  shot  at  Rossington,  near  Doncastcr ;  a  third 
was  shot  a  few  years  ago  near  Easingwold,  and  was 
sent  to  Mr.  H.  Chapman,  of  York,  to  be  preserved,  with 
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a  message  that  if  it  was  a  cuckoo,  he  was  to  stuff  it 
for  the  person  who  shot  it;  but  that  if  it  was  not  a 
cuckoo,  he  might,  if  he  stuffed  it,  keep  it  for  his  pains. 
A  fourth  was  shot  on  the  6th.  of  May,  18 — ,  at  Stainer 
wood,  near  Selby.  Three  were  obtained  together  in 
the  month  of  May,  in  the  year  1830,  at  Horning  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  an  adult  male,  a  young  male  in 
immature  plumage,  and  an  adult  female.  A  fourth 
specimen,  a  female,  was  also  shot  in  Holkham  Park, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Coke,  (Lord  Leicester;)  a  fifth  in  the 
same  county,  in  the  year  1832;  and  a  sixth,  a  male 
in  adult  plumage,  in  August,  1843,  near  Norwich — ^its 
stomach  contained  only  beetles.  Two  have  been  pro- 
cured, both  males,  near  Pljonouth,  as  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  R.  A.  Julian,  of  that  place.  The  first  he  says 
flew  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Channel  near  the  Break- 
water, and  was  captured;  the  other  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Pincombe,  bird  preserver  of  that  town,  by  a  person 
who  shot  it  at  Wembury  cliff,  and  who  said  that  he 
saw  another  of  the  same  kind  in  company  with  it. 
One  has  been  obtained  in  the  county  of  Durham.  In 
Scotland  it  has  hitherto  been  unknown.  In  Ireland  one, 
(and  possibly  another,  but  it  is  uncertain,)  was  procured 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  the  summer  of  1832.  It 
was  shot  just  as  it  had  pounced  on  a  pigeon,  of  at  least 
its  own  size,  in  a  gentleman's  yard — both  fell  dead  at 
the  same  discharge. 

Mr.  Meyer  says — **I  have  more  than  once  seen  this 
bird,  but  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  it. 
On  one  occasion,  in  the  summer  of  1838,  I  was  late 
one  evening  walking  in  the  unenclosed  plantations 
belonging  to  Claremont,  on  a  heath  on  which  I  knew  they 
were  sometimes  found,  when  mv  advance  roused  from 
the  ground  a  bird,  whose  peculiar  fliglit  instantly  arrested 
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my  attention,  and  I  followed  it  as  far  as  the  enclosure 
of  the  plantation  into  which  it  had  entered  would  permit; 
I  presently  perceived  it  sitting  upon  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  in  company  with  another  bird  of  similar  size,  but 
differing  in  colour.  I  was  near  enough  to  observe  their 
plumage,  and  no  doubt  remained  upon  my  mind  respect- 
ing them — they  were  Orange-legged  Hobbies.'* 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  the  smaller  birds, 
such  as  quails,  and  even  occasionally  those  that  are 
much  larger,  as  the  pigeon  just  mentioned,  and  the 
larger  coleopterous  and  other  insects.  In  pursuit  of 
the  latter  it  is  seen  skimming  over  watery  places  until 
late  in  the  evening — a  habit  also  of  others  of  the 
Hawks — ^uttering  its  note  from  time  to  time.  One  of 
its  specific  names,  'vespertinus,'  (of,  or  belonging  to  the 
evening,)  is  doubtless  hence  derived. 

Its  nest  is  said  to  be  built  in  the  hoUows  of  trees, 
and  it  is  also  said  that  sometimes  use  is  made  of  that 
of  a  magpie  or  other  bird. 

Male;  after  the  first  moult  the  whole  plumage  of  the 
back  is  more  uniform  than  in  the  female.  The  general 
colour  is  deep  leaden  blue  except  the  legs  and  lower 
tail  coverts,  which  are  bright  yellowish  red.  Length, 
about  eleven  inches;  bill,  yellowish  white  at  the  base, 
the  rest  horn  colour,  inclining  to  yellowish  bro^vn  towards 
the  tip;  cere,  reddish  orange;  iris,  daik  brown;  head, 
crown,  neck,  nape,  chin,  throat,  breast,  and  back,  dull 
lead  colour.  The  wings,  which  reach  all  but  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  are  of  a  dull  lead  colour,  the  quills  lighter 
with  brownish  black  shafts;  the  second  feather  is  the 
longest  in  the  wing,  being  about  half  an  inch  longer 
than  the  first  and  third,  which  are  of  an  equal  length. 
Greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  primaries,  secondaries, 
and  tertiarics,  of  the  same   didl    leaden    hue;    tail,  dull 
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lead  colour;  tail  coverts  the  same;  under  tail  coverts, 
deep  ferruginous;  legs,  which  are  feathered  in  front 
more  than  one  third  down  with  deep  orange  ferruginous, 
and  the  toes,  light  reddish.  The  claws,  yellowish  white 
with  dusky  tips.  It  seems  possible  that  the  white 
colour   may  be  the  result  of  age. 

The  female,  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  of  a 
general  greyish  blue  barred  with  black;  the  head  and 
back  of  the  neck,  yellowish  red;  the  lower  parts,  light 
yellowish  red  with  longitudinal  brown  spots.  When 
old,  the  plumage  is  said  to  become  lighter  in  colour, 
and  the  black  bars  narrower.  Length,  about  twelve 
inches;  bill  and  iris,  yellow;  forehead,  whitish;  crown, 
pale  rufous;  neck,  on  the  back  part,  and  nape,  dark 
reddish  brown  or  yellowish  red,  as  is  also  the  mustache, 
sometimes  approaching  to  black.  The  neck  behind  is 
barred  with  greyish  black.  The  chin  and  throat,  nearly 
white,  having  a  slight  reddish  or  yellowish  tint;  breast, 
pale  rufous  brown,  tinged  with  cinereous,  with  dark 
reddish  brown  longitudinal  streaks;  the  shafts  of  the 
feathers  and  a  spot  near  the  tip,  dark  brown.  These 
marks  are  said  to  disappear  with  age.  The  back,  wings, 
gieater  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  blackish  grey  or  bluish 
grey,  transversely  barred  on  each  feather  with  bluish 
or  greyish  black;  the  quills,  blackish  grey  on  the  outer 
webs  and  tips,  and  transversely  barred  with  white  on 
the  inner;  under  wing  coverts,  rufous,  with  transverse 
bars  of  dark  brown;  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tertiaries, 
dusky  black.  The  tail  on  the  upper  surface,  as  also  the 
tail  coverts,  blackish  grey  or  bluish  grey,  transversely 
barred  with  bluish  black;  on  the  lower  surface  it  is 
bluish  grey,  with  nine  or  ten  bars  of  bluish  black, 
she'vvn  through  from  above,  the  bars  gradually  wider  in 
the  direction  of  the  tip;   under   tail   coverts,  light   yel- 
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lowish  orange^  (Meyer  says  white,)  as  are  the  feathers 
on  the  legs.  The  legs  and  toes,  deep  orange  yellow; 
claws,  as  in  the  male. 

The  young  male  is  at  first  similar  in  plumage  to  the 
young  female,  but  at  the  first  moult  it  assumes  a  general 
bluish  grey  colour,  the  feathers  on  the  legs  being  ferru- 
ginous; the  bill,  cere,  legs,  toes,  and  claws,  are  like 
those  of  the  old  bird. 

The  young  female  has  the  bill,  cere,  and  iris  as  in 
the  adult;  crown  of  the  head,  reddish  brown  with  dusky 
streaks,  the  feathers  tipped  with  light  red — a  small 
mustache  descends  from  the  front  of  the  eye;  neck  on 
the  sides,  pale  reddish  or  yellowish  white,  with  longi- 
tudinal brown  streaks  and  blots.  The  throat,  white; 
breast,  as  the  sides  of  the  neck;  back,  dark  brown,  the 
feathers  being  tipped  with  reddish  brown.  The  wings 
and  wing  coverts,  the  same;  primaries,  secondaries,  and 
tertiaries,  dusky  black,  the  inner  edges  and  the  tips 
being  buff  white.  The  tail,  dark  brown,  crossed  with 
numerous  bars  of  reddish  bro^vn;  under  tail  coverts, 
deep  ferruginous;  legs,  toes,  and  claws,  as  in  the  adidt. 
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FLEMINa. 

Haho — To  cut  with  a  bill  or  hook.     JEsahn — A  species 
of  Hawk,  (Aristotle.)  supposed  to  be  the  Merlin, 

or  the  Sparrow-Hawk. 

Though  an  Eagle,  by  comparison  with  some  of  the 
East  Indian  species  of  Hawks,  the  Merlin  is  the  smallest 
that  occurs  in  this  country.  In  spirit  it  is  'nulli  secundus' 
inferior  to  none;  and  was  accordingly  used  in  former 
times  in  falconry  for  the  pursuit  of  birds  even  much 
larger  than  itself,  which  it  would  i&requently  kill  by  a 
single  blow  on  the  head,  neck,  or  breast.  The  author 
of  the  "Book  of  Falconrie"  says  that  they  were  "pas- 
sing good  Hawks,  and  veric  skilful."  Unlike  the 
Sparrow-Hawk  and  the  Kestrel,  if  pursued  by  Swal- 
lows and  other  small  birds,  it  has  been  known,  instead 
of  flying  from  them,  to  become  in  its  turn  the  aggressor, 
and  at  once  disperse  them.  Like  the  Hobby,  it  has 
been  captured  by  its  dashing  through  a  pane  in  the 
window  of  a  cottage,  in  pursuit  of  a  yellow-hanmier. 

This  species  appears  to  claim  citizenship  in  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  Globe.  In  Europe  it  is  known  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  France;  in 
North  America,  Asia  Minor,  and  in  iVlrica  as  far  south 
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as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  the  northern,  than  in  the  southern  parts  of 
England,  though  in  neither  can  it  be  said  to  be  common. 
The  former  are  its  breeding  districts.  In  Yorkshire,  it 
has  very  frequently  occurred,  especially  in  the  West- 
Riding — occasionally  in  Derbyshire. 

In  Sussex,  it  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  in  the  \^^lder 
and  less  cultivated  districts.  In  Berkshire,  I  once  my- 
self shot  it,  now  many  years  ago.  It  was  a  beautiful 
female,  flying  up  a  brook  down  by  which  I  was  walking, 
an  unfortunate  ^rencontre'  for  it,  and  fell,  apparently 
quite  dead,  as  indeed  it  proved  to  have  been ;  but  so  re- 
markable was  the  similarity  of  its  plumage  to  the  stones 
on  which  it  had  fallen  at  the  side  of  the  stream — a  novel 
appropriation  of  its  name  of  Stone  Falcon-=-that  I  the 
less  wondered  at  having  before  almost  given  up  search- 
ing for  it,  and  gone  away  with  the  belief  that  it  had 
not  been  killed  but  only  wounded  and  had  run  into 
some  cover,  than  at  finding  it  where  I  did.  It  is 
considered  rare  in  Cornwall,  (one  wjis  shot  there  in 
1849,  November  9th.,  near  Falmouth,  and  one  near 
Penryn,)  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Kent,  Essex,  and 
Norfolk,   (one   at   Doddington,  in  1840.) 

It  breeds  in  Northumberland,  Westmorland,  and 
Cumberland.  It  is  uncommonly  met  with  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Swinhope,  Lincolnshire.  The  Rev.  Leonard 
JenjTis  mentions  one  recorded  by  Graves,  as  having 
been  kiUed  in  Cambridgeshire.  In  Aberdeenshire,  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land islands,  it  also  breeds.  In  Ireland  it  is  indigenous, 
both  in  the  northern  and  southern  paits,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  year,  but  would  seem  to  be  somewhat 
locally  migratory.  It  breeds  on  the  mountains  of  the 
counties  of  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  and  Down,  as  also  in 
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those  of  Waterford,  Cork,  Tipperary,  and  Kerry.  In 
Wales,  it  breeds  on  Cader  Idris,  and  in  other  parte. 

The  Merlin  is  partially  migratory  in  this  country, 
being  for  the  most  part  a  constant  resident  in  Scotland 
and  the  northern  parte  of  England,  but  appearing  to 
be  only  a  winter  visitant  in  the  south.  It  has  however, 
on  one  occasion,  been  known  to  breed  in  the  county  of 
SuflTolk;  and  probably  may  have  been  overlooked  in  more 
frequent  instances  of  the  same  kind  in  those  wilder 
districte,  such  as  Dartmoor,  which  are  suitable   to   it. 

From  a  habit  it  has  of  perching  on  stones,  it  has 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Stone  Falcon,  and  as  such 
was  formerly  described  as  a  distinct  species.  It  must 
have  a  fondness  for  the  practice,  for  it  carries  it  out 
even  on  those  which  are  left  partially  prominent  by  the 
receding  tide,  when  hawking,  as  it  sometimes  does,  on 
the  margin  of  the  sea. 

It  is  a  very  courageous  bird — ^wild  and  shy;  and 
a(!Cording  to  Temminck,  is  able  to  endure  a  high  degree 
of  cold,  and  described  by  him  as  being  commonly  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  arctic  circle.  It  is  easily  tamed, 
though  it  never  becomes  very  familiar,  and  was  accord- 
ingly in  former  times  employed  in  the  chase.  Except 
when  the  young  are  hatched,  it  is  difficult,  on  account 
of  its  wariness,  to  be  approached;  it  is  only  by  accident 
that  it  is  occasionally  met  with  within  gun-shot. 

The  Merlin  flies  low,  and  with  great  ease  and  celerity. 
It  suddenly  sweeps  by,  and  is  gone  almost  before  you 
have  had  time  to  glance  at  it;  gliding  along  the  side  of 
a  hedge  or  wood,  and  then  over,  or  into  it,  and  some- 
times affording  a  more  lengthened  view,  by  ite  flight 
over  the  open  fields,  or  the  wide  moor,  where  it  may 
be  seen  following  its  prey  through  its  devious  track, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.     "In  pursuit  of 
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prey,"  says  Sir  William  Jardine,  "the  Merlin  does  not 
often  mount  above  it  and  rush  down,  as  we  have 
generally  seen  the  Peregrine,  but  at  once  gives  chase, 
following  the  victim  tlirough  all  its  turns  and  windings 
to  escape,  and  unless  cover  is  at  hand,  is  generally 
successful." 

Its  principal  food  consists  of  birds;  and  it  attacks  and 
slays  those  which  are  even  double  its  own  size,  such  as 
partridges,  and  also  plovers,  and  pigeons,  as  well  as 
larks,  linnets,  starlings,  sandpipers,  snipes,  chaffinches, 
blackbirds,  swallows,  thrushes,  goldfinches,  and  others 
which  are  smaller;  as  also  on  cockchafiers  and  other 
insects.  In  pursuit  of  shore  birds,  dunlins,  ring 
dotterels,  and  others,  it  will  course  them  to  the  edge, 
and  sometimes  even  over  the  water.  It  is  so  deter- 
mined on  and  in  the  capture  of  its  prey,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  it  leave  that  which  it  has  secured,  and 
which  it  often  obtains  by  pouncing  on  it  unawai-es; 
but  it  also  chases  it  in  the  open  air.  The  lesser  birds 
it  captures  from  the  ground,  but  those  which  are  too 
large  to  be  thus  borne  off,  it  can  only  surprise  when 
on  the  wing.  It  frequently  perches  on  a  stone  or  crag, 
flitting  from  one  to  another,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  all  around  it,  and  when  a  flock  of  small  birds 
comes  within  its  ken,  it  singles  out  one  from  the  rest, 
and  is  not  attracted  from  it  to  any  of  the  others. 

The  nest  is  generally,  in  this  country  at  least,  built 
on  the  ground  on  open  moors  or  hcatlis,  frequently  on 
the  side  of  a  ravine,  in  a  tuft  of  heath  or  projection  of 
a  rock  or  bank,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  is  composed 
of  very  scanty  materials — a  few  sticks,  with  heather, 
grass,  or  moss — the  bare  ground  almost  sufficing  for  the 
purpose.  In  other  countries  it  appears,  occasionally  at 
all  events,  to   be  built   in   trees,   and  is   then   made   of 
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sticks,  and  lined  with  wool.  In  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land islands,  it  is  placed  among  precipitous  and 
inaccessible  rocks. 

The  eggs  are  three,  four,  or  five,  in  number;  Bewick 
says  sometimes  six;  and  Tcmminck  five  or  six.  They  are 
bluish  white,  blotted,  particularly  at  the  thicker  end, 
with  deep  reddish  brown  or  greenish  brown.  They 
vary,  however,  much  in  colour.  Some  of  the  varieties 
are  often  similar  to  those  of  the  Kestrel  or  Peregrine, 
others  to  those  of  the  Sparrow-Hawk,  but  still  more  to 
those  of  the  Hobby.  They  are  of  course,  however, 
rather  smaller  than  the  former,  and  also,  in  this  variety, 
browner  in  colour  and  more  closely  spotted  with  small 
dots.  One  has  been  known  of  a  rich  crimson  red, 
blotted  with  a  dai'ker  shade  of  the  same.  The  female 
sits  close  at  fii*st,  but  if  disturbed  or  alarmed  more  than 
once,  becomes  extremely  shy.  The  male  takes  up  a 
position  near  at  hand  on  the  top  of  some  eminence,  from 
whence  he  can  perceive  the  approach  of  any  intruder,  of 
which  he  gives  notice  by  shrill  cries  of  alarm.  Mon- 
tagu says  that  an  instance  has  been  known  of  a  Merlin 
building  in  a  deserted  crow's  nest. 

Male;  upper  parts  deep  greyish  blue,  each  feather 
having  a  black  central  line;  the  lower  parts  dull  ruddy 
yellow,  with  longitudmal  daik  brown  oblong  spots. 
Weight,  from  five  to  six  ounces.  Length,  from  eleven 
inches  to  a  foot,  or  twelve  inches  and  a  half;  (one 
described  by  Montagu  was  only  ten  inches  long.)  The 
male  and  female  differ  generally  but  little  in  size, 
compared  with  others  of  the  Hawks.  Bill,  short,  strong, 
pale  blue  at  the  base,  blackish  blue  at  the  tip;  cere,  dull 
yellow;  iris,  dark  brown;  (one  shot  at  Osberton,  and 
dciicribcd  by  J.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.  has  the  iris  yellow.) 
Head,  large,  broad,  and  flat;   forehead  and  sides  of  the 
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head,  greyish  white — the  latter  lined  with  black.  There  is 
a  greyish  white  band  over  the  eye,  margined  beneath  with 
black.  Crown,  dark  bluish  or  brownish  grey,  each  feather 
streaked  with  black  in  the  centre.  Neck,  short  and 
thick-set,  dull  yellowish  red,  encircled  with  a  reddish 
brown  ring,  spotted  or  streaked  with  black.  From  the 
comers  of  the  mouth  descend  on  each  side  a  few  black 
streaks,  forming,  though  faintly,  the  mustache  borne  by 
all  the  true  Falcons.  Nape,  banded  with  pale  red ;  chin, 
white;  throat,  white,  or  greyish,  or  buff  white;  breast, 
dull  yellowish  red,  sometimes  deep  orange  brown;  the 
shafts  and  a  spot  towards  the  end,  dark  brown.  Back, 
deep  greyish  blue,  lighter  towards  the  tail — the  feathers 
streaked  in  the  centre  with  black,  as  arc  all  the  other 
bluish  feathers  of  the  back. 

The  wings,  which  when  closed,  reach  from  within  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  to  two  inches  of  the  end  of  the  tail, 
and  expand  to  about  two  feet  four  inches,  have  the 
primaries  black,  or  blackish  or  bluish  brown,  tinged 
with  grey — the  outer  margin  of  the  first  spotted  with 
white,  the  inner  webs  spotted  transversely  with  white; 
underneath  they  are  of  a  paler  colour,  barred  with 
white:  the  third  feather  is  the  longest,  but  the  second 
is  nearly  as  long;  the  fourth  a  little  longer  than  the 
first;  the  fifth  an  inch  shorter;  secondaries,  deep  greyish 
blue,  and  curved  inwards — the  shafts  black;  tertiaries 
also  greyish  blue.  Greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts, 
bluish  grey — ^the  shafts  of  the  feathers  black ;  greater  and 
lesser  imder  wing  coverts,  yellowish  white,  with  dusky 
spots  and  streaks.  The  tail,  bluish  grey;  sometimes  with 
only  one,  but  commonly  with  from  three  or  five  to  six  dark 
bands;  and,  according  to  Pennant,  eight  and  even  thirteen, 
viz : — in  the  proportion  of  six  on  the  middle  feathers,  to 
eight  (probably  age  is  the  cause  of  the  gradual  difference 
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in  their  number,)  on  the  side  ones,  but  which  merge 
apparently  into  the  smaller-named  nimiber — the  last  being 
the  largest  and  darkest.  The  tail  is  five  inches  long ;  the 
feathers  are  twelve  in  nimiber,  being  of  nearly  equal 
length,  broad,  and  rounded:  the  tip  is  white,  underneath 
it  is  barred  with  darker  and  lighter  shades  of  grey, 
with  the  broad  band  and  white  tip.  Legs,  yellow, 
feathered  in  front  more  than  one-third  down,  and 
reticulated.  The  feathers  are  rufous,  with  dusky  streaks ; 
toes,  yellow;  the  first  the  shortest;  the  third  the  longest; 
the  fourth  a  little  longer  than  the  second:  the  front  ones 
are  connected  at  the  base  by  a  short  membrane;  claws, 
black. 

The  female  differs  considerably  from  the  male; 
upper  parts  dark  bluish  grey,  tinged  with  brown — the 
feathers  streaked  with  black;  under  parts  yellowish 
white,  with  large  brown  spots.  Weight,  about  nine 
ounces;  length,  about  twelve  inches  and  a  half,  occa- 
sionally as  much  as  thirteen  and  a  half  or  fourteen 
inches;  bill,  light  blue,  tipped  with  black.  From  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  extends  a  band  of  brown,  formed 
by  the  markings  on  the  middle  of  the  feathers;  cere, 
yellow;  iris,  as  in  the  male;  forehead,  yellowish  white; 
a  yellowish  line  edged  on  the  under  side  with  blackish 
brown,  extends  over  the  eye;  head,  dark  rufous  brown, 
the  feathers  edged  at  the  tip  with  red;  crown,  reddish 
brown,  with  dusky  black  streaks  down  the  shafts  of  the 
feathers;  neck,  behind  yellowish  white,  the  feathers 
tipped  with  brown :  there  is  a  ring  round  it  of  yellowish 
white,  streaked  and  spotted  with  dusky  brown.  The 
nape,  inclining  to  rufous,  and  as  the  crown;  chin  and 
throat,  white  or  yellowish  white,  the  feathers  on  the  side 
being  tipped  with  brown;  breast,  pale  reddish  yellow, 
or  bro^vnish  or  yellowish  white,  marked  with  many  oblong 
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spots  of  dark  brown,  larger  than  those  of  the  male; 
back  and  wings,  brown  mixed  with  rufous,  the  shaft 
and  centre  of  each  feather  being  darker,  and  the  edge 
tipped  with  red;  greater  wing  coverts,  brown,  edged 
with  dull  yellowish  white  or  light  rufous,  the  centre  of 
the  feathers  being  grey;  lesser  wing  coverts,  greyish 
brown,  bordered  with  rufous,  the  shafts  being  black. 
Primaries,  secondaries,  and  tertiaries,  brownish  black, 
spotted  with  light  red  spots  on  both  the  webs,  and 
edged  with  red,  the  tips  the  same  colour  of  a  paler 
shade.  Greater  and  lesser  imder  wing  coverts,  brown- 
ish red,  spotted  and  edged  with  yellowish  white;  tail 
coverts  the  same,  edged  the  same.  The  tail,  which  is 
greyish  brown,  or  dusky,  has  five  bars  of  very  pale 
reddish  brown  or  yellowish  white  spots,  and  the  tip 
banded  with  greyish  white;  the  side  feathers  have  two 
light  bars  at  the  base;  upper  tail  coverts,  brown,  edged 
with  dull  yellowish  white;  under  tail  coverts,  white, 
with  the  exception  of  the  feathers  on  the  side,  which 
have  each  a  line  of  brown.  Legs,  yellow,  the  long 
feathers  streaked  with  brown,  the  shorter  ones  nearly 
white;   toes,  yellow;   claws,  black. 

The  young  birds  when  fully  fledged,  most  resemble 
the  adult  female,  but  are  lighter  in  colour;  the  males 
however  less  so  than  the  females,  and  tinged  with  blue 
on  the  back.  The  foimer  gradually  assume  more  blue, 
l)ut  the  latter  change  less.  The  centre  of  the  feathers 
in  the  immature  birds  is  dark  brown  edged  with  rufous, 
instead  of  being  marked  in  the  centre  with  grey.  Bill, 
as  in  the  adults;  cere,  dull  yellow.  A  yellowish  line 
extends  over  the  eye;  iris,  brown,  but  subject  to  variations 
of  shade,  according  to  Selby;  forehead,  yellowish  white; 
head  streaked  on  the  sides,  which  arc  yellowish  red, 
with  brown,  and  a  band  of  the   latter   colour   descends 
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from  the  angle  of  the  mouth;  neck,  yellowish  behind, 
the  feathers  tipped  with  brown;  chin,  yellowish  white; 
throat,  yellowish  white,  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  brown ; 
breast,  pale  reddish  yellow,  streaked  longitudinally  with 
brown;  back,  dark  brown,  slightly  tinged  with  blue,  the 
feathers  edged  and  marked  with  pale  yellowish  red  in 
obscure  spots,  and  streaked  in  the  centre  with  dark 
brown  or  black;  greater  wing  coverts,  spotted  with  light 
reddish  spots,  and  tipped  with  the  same;  primaries,  very 
dark  brown,  indistinctly  spotted  on  the  outer  webs  with 
pale  yellowish  red,  and  tipped  with  the  same,  but  paler; 
secondaries,  spotted  in  the  same  manner  on  both  webs; 
tail,  dark  brown,  barred  with  five  distinct  bands  composed 
of  pale  reddish  brown  spots ;  the  tip  is  reddish  or  greyish 
white:  there  are  three  other  bars  near  the  base;  under 
tail  coverts,  partially  streaked  with  a  narrow  brown  line 
near  the  end;  legs,  dull  yellow,  the  feathers  marked 
with  a  brown  streak. 

The  males  vary  in  colour  as  they  advance  in  age,  the 
blue  on  the  back  being  tinged  with  brown  at  first,  and 
becoming  gradually  of  a  purer  hue.  In  some  specimens 
also  the  breast  is  of  a  light  yellowish  red,  and  in  others 
deep  orange  brown.  In  some  the  tail  is  without  the 
dark  bands,  except  the  last  and  broadest  one;  and  in 
others  the  middle  feathers  are  without  them,  while  they 
are  apparent  on  the  rest. 

The  fcmalrs  differ  less  than  the  males,  but  assume 
more  of  the  character  of  the  plumage  of  the  latter, 
especially  on  the  upper  parts,   as  they  advance    in  age. 
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WiyDHOTEE.      STOVEOALL.      STANNEL   HAWK. 

Fidco  Tinnunculvjf,  Montagu. 

„  „  Sklbt. 

Aeeipiter  aJaudarius,  Brihsox. 


Falto  Tinnuneu1u9,     Falco — To  cut  with  a  bill  or  hook. 
TinnuneuluSy  Conjectured  from  Tinnio — To  chirp. 

This  species  is  in  vaj  opinion,  not  only,  as  it  is  usually 
described  to  be,  one  of  the  commonest,  but  the  com- 
monest of  all  the  British  species  of  Hawks.  It  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  Europe — Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Siberia,  Greece,  and  Swit- 
zerland; and  also  in  Asia;  in  Central  Africa,  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  also,  according  to  Meyer, 
in  America.  It  is  easily  reclaimed,  and  was  taught  to 
capture  larks,  snipes,  and  young  partridges.  It  becomes 
very  familiar  when  tamed,  and  will  live  on  terms  of 
perfect  amity  with  other  small  birds,  its  companions. 
It  formed,  and  perhaps  still  forms,  one  of  the  so-called 
*happy  family,'  to  be  seen,  or  which  was  lately  to  be 
seen,  in  London.  The  Kestrel  has  frequently  been 
taken  by  its  pursuing  small  birds  into  a  room  or 
building.  It  does  infinitely  more  good  than  harm,  if 
indeed  it  does  any  harm  at  all;  and  its  stolid  destruction 
by  gamekeepers  and  others,  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
and    should    be    deprecated    by    all    who    arc    able    to 
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interfere   for   the   preservation   of    a   bird    which   is   an 
ornament  to  the  country. 

These  birds  appear  to  be  of  a  pugnacious  disposition. 
J.  W.  G.  Spicer,  Esq.,  of  Esher  Place,  Surrey,  relates 
in  the  "Zoologist,"  pages  654-5,  "all  of  a  sudden,  from 
two  trees  near  me,  and  about  fifty  yards  apart,  two 
Hawks  rushed  simultaneously  at  each  other,  and  began 
fighting  most  furiously,  screaming  and  tumbling  over 
and  over  in  the  air.  I  fired  and  shot  them  both,  and 
they  were  so  firmly  grappled  together  by  their  talons, 
that  I  could  hardly  separate  them,  though  dead.  They 
were  both  hen  Kestrels.  What  could  have  been  the 
sudden  cause  of  their  rage?  It  was  autumn,  and  there- 
fore they  had  no  nests."  In  the  next  article,  the 
following  is  recorded  by  Mr.  W.  Peachey,  of  North- 
chapel,  near  Petworth,  **a  few  weeks  ago,  a  man  passing 
a  tree,  heard  a  screaming  from  a  nest  at  the  top. 
Having  climbed  the  tree  and  put  his  hand  into  the 
nest,  he  seized  a  bird  which  proved  to  be  a  Kestrel; 
and  at  the  same  instant  a  Magpie  flew  out  on  the  other 
side.  The  Kestrel,  it  appears,  had  the  advantage  in 
being  uppermost,  and  would  probably  have  vanquished 
his  adversary,  had  he  not  been  thus  unexpectedly  taken." 
Two  instances  are  related  by  the  late  Frederick  Holme, 
Esq.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  the  one  of 
a  male  Kestrel  having  eaten  the  body  of  its  partner, 
which  had  been  shot,  and  hung  in  the  branch  of  a  tree 
— "a  piece  of  conjugal  cannibalism,  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  proverb,  that  ^hawks  do'nt  poke  out  hawk's 
ecn;'  and  the  other  as  a  set  off",  he  says  of  *six  of 
one,  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other,'  a  pair  of  Kestrels 
in  confinement  having  been  left  without  their  supper, 
the  male  was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  female  before 
morning." 
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In  Yorkshire,  the  Kestrel  is  a  common  bird,  as  in 
most  parts  of  England.  In  Cornwall  it  appears  to  be 
rare.  One,  a  male,  was  shot,  Mr.  Cocks  has  informed 
me,  at  Trevissom,  in  January,  1850,  by  Master  Reed; 
and  others  at  Penzance  and  Swanpool,  in  1846.  In 
Scotland  it  is  likewise  generally  distributed.  In  Ireland 
it  is  also  common  throughout  the  island. 

The  debatable  point  respecting  the  natural  history  of 
the  Kestrel,  is  whether  it  is  migratory  or  not.  Much 
has  been  written  on  both  sides  of  this  'vexata  qusstio;* 
and  as  much,  or  more,  one  may  take  upon  oneself  to 
say,  will  yet  be  written  on  the  subject.  My  own  opinion 
is  against  the  idea  of  any  migration  of  the  bird  beyond 
the  bounds  of  this  country.  Stress  has  been  laid,  in  an 
argument  in  favour  of  such  a  supposed  movement,  on 
the  fact  of  the  departure  of  the  broods  of  young 
Kestrels  from  the  scene  of  their  birth.  But  who  could 
expect  them  to  remain  in  any  one  confined  locality? 
Brood  upon  brood  would  thus  accumulate,  in  even  more 
than  what  Mr.  Thomhill,  in  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
calls  a  'reciprocal  duplicate  ratio;*  a  'concatenation  of 
self-existences,*  which  would  doubtless  soon  find  a  lack 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  in  a  neighbourhood  calcu- 
lated probably  to  afford  sufficient  food  for  only  a  few 
pairs.  Unless  in  the  case  of  the  Osprey,  which  must  be 
admitted  from  the  nature  of  its  prey  brought  together 
in  vast  profusion  at  the  same  period  of  time,  to  be  an 
exceptional  one,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  Hawks  which 
build  in  company  in  the  same  way  that  Rooks  do:  I 
have  never  yet  heard  of  a  Kestrelry.  The  fact  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  young  birds  is  nothing  more  than 
might,  from  the  nature  of  their  habit  of  life,  be  looked 
for.  Their  very  parents  may  expel  them,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  birds  of  the  same  tdbe.     They  have  come 
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together  from  roaming  over  the  face  of  the  country,  to 
some  situation  suitable  for  them  to  build  in,  and  a  like 
dispersion  of  their  offspring  is  the  natural  course  of 
things. 

As  to  any  total,  or  almost  total  disappearance  of  the 
species  in  winter,  it  is  most  certainly  not  the  general 
fact,  whatever  it  may  appear  to  be  in  any  particular 
locality  or  localities.  The  only  one  I  ever  shot,  the 
brightest  coloured  specimen,  by  the  way,  I  ever  saw, 
was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  it  fell  on  the  same  day 
as  did  the  Merlin  which  I  have  spoken  of,  as  having 
had  the  misfortime  to  come  across  my  path,  upon  snow- 
covered  ground,  with  its  beautiful  wings  stretched  out, 
for  the  last  time,  poor  bii'd.  In  the  parts  of  Yorkshire 
in  which  I  have  lived,  the  county  with  reference  to 
which  the  observations  I  have  alluded  to  have  been 
made,  and  I  have  lived  in  all  three  Ridings,  though 
my  assertion  at  present  applies  to  the  East  only,  I  have 
never  observed  any  diminution  in  the  number  of 
Kestrels  that  are  seen  in  the  winter,  from  those  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  summer,  hovering  over  the  open  fields. 
It  would  seem  very  possible,  from  the  different  obser- 
vations that  have  been  made,  that  they  may  make  some 
partial  migrations  in   quest  of  a  better  supply  of  food. 

Still  after  what  I  have  said  I  must  not  be  understood 
as  unhesitatingly  asserting  that  none  of  our  British  bom 
and  bred  Kestrels  cross  the  sea  to  foreign  parts.  It 
would  be  presumptuous  in  any  one  to  hazard  such  an 
assertion:  in  this,  as  in  most  other  supposed  matters  of 
fact,  our  ignorance  leaves  but  too  abundant  room  for 
difference  of  opinion.  "There  be  three  things,"  says 
Solomon,  ** which  are  too  wonderful  for  me,  yea,  foiu* 
which  I  know  not;"  and  one  of  these  he  declares  to 
be  ^the  way  of  an  Eagle  in  the  air.'     We  need  not  be 
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ashamed  of  keeping  company  with  him  in  a  candid 
confession  of  our  own  shortsightedness. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  that  Mr.  Macgillivray 
remarks  that  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  these  birds  are  more  numerous  in  the  winter 
than  in  the  summer;  and  he  adds  that  probably  '4ike 
the  Merlin,  this  species  merely  migrates  from  the  inte- 
rior to  the  coast."  And  "in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
generally,**  says  Mr.  Thompson,  "Kestrels  seem  to  be 
quite  as  numerous  in  winter  as  in  summer,  in  their 
usual  haunts." 

The  Kestrel  begins  to  feed  at  a  very  early  hour  of 
the  morning.  It  has  been  known  to  do  so  even  almost 
before  it  was  light.  Several  others  of  this  family,  as 
I  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe,  continue  the 
pursuit  of  their  prey  until  a  correspondingly  late  hour 
in  the   evening. 

Other  species  of  Hawk  may  be  seen  hovering  in  a 
fixed  position  in  the  air,  for  a  brief  space,  the  Common 
Buzzard  for  instance,  but  most  certainly  the  action,  as 
performed  by  the  Kestrel,  is  both  peculiar  to  and 
characteristic  of  itself  alone,  in  this  kingdom  at  least. 
No  one  who  has  lived  in  the  country  can  have  failed 
to  have  often  seen  it  suspended  in  the  air,  fixed,  as  it 
were,  to  one  spot,  supported  by  its  out-spread  tail, 
and  by  a  quivering  play  of  the  wings,  more  or  less 
perceptible. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Kestrel  never  hovers  at  a 
greater  height  firom  the  ground  than  forty  feet;  but  this 
is  altogether  a  mistake.  The  very  last  specimen  that  I 
have  seen  thus  poised,  which  was  about  a  fortnight 
since,  in  Worcestershire,  seemed  to  me  as  near  as  I 
could  calculate  its  altitude,  to  be  at  an  elevation  of  a 
hundred   yards   from   the   ground.     I  mean,  of  course, 
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at  its  first  balancing  itself,  for  down,  as  the  species 
is  so  often  seen  to  do,  it  presently  stooped,  and  then 
halted  again,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  between  sky  and 
earth,  then  downwards  again  it  settled,  and  then  yet 
once  again,  and  then  glided  off — the  prey  it  had  aimed 
at  having  probably  gone  under  cover:  otherwise  it 
would  have  dropped  at  last  like  a  stone  upon  it,  if 
an  animal  very  probably  fascinated,  and  borne  it  off 
immediately  for  its  meal.  It  is  a  bird  of  considerable 
powers  of  flight.  Tame  Kestrels,  kept  by  Mr.  John 
Atkinson,  of  Leeds,  having  had  their  wings  cut  to 
prevent  their  escape,  exhibited,  he  says,  great  adroit- 
ness in  climbing  trees. 

The  food  of  the  Kestrel  consists  of  the  smaller  animals, 
such  as  field  mice;  and  the  larger  insects,  such  as  grass- 
hoppers, beetles,  and  caterpillars:  occasionally  it  will 
seize  and  destroy  a  woimded  partridge;  but  when  seen 
hovering  over  the  fields  in  the  peculiar  and  elegant 
manner,  so  well  illustrated  by  my  friend  the  Rev.  R.  P. 
Alington  in  the  engraving  which  is  the  accompaniment 
of  this  description,  and  from  which  it  derives  one  of  its 
vernacular  names,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  about  to  drop 
upon  an  insect.  Small  birds,  such  as  sparrows,  larks, 
chaffinches,  blackbirds,  linnets,  and  goldfinches,  frequently 
form  part  of  its  food;  but  one  in  confinement,  while  it 
would  eat  any  of  these,  invariably  refused  thrushes. 
The  larvae  of  water  insects  have  also  been  known  to 
have  been  fed  on  by  them;  and  in  one  instance  a 
leveret,  or  rabbit,  and  in  another  a  rat.  Slow-worms, 
frogs,  and  lizards  are  often  articles  of  their  food;  as 
also  earth-worms;  and  A.  E.  Ejiox,  Esq.  possesses  one 
shot  in  Sussex,  in  the  act  of  killing  a  large  adder. 
Another  has  been  seen  devouring  a  crab;  and  another, 
a  tame   one,    the  result  doubtless   of  its   education,   as 
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man  has  been  defined  to  be  ^a  cooking  animal/  a  hot 
roasted  pigeon.     'De  gustibus  non  disputandum.' 

"The  Kestrel"  says  the  late  Bishop  Stanley,  '*has 
been  known  to  dart  upon  a  weasel,  an  animal  nearly 
its  equal  in  size  and  weight,  and  actually  mount  aloft 
with  it.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Eagle,  it  suffered  for 
its  temerity,  for  it  had  not  proceeded  far  when  both 
were  observed  to  fall  from  a  considerable  height.  The 
weasel  ran  off  unhurt,  but  the  Kestrel  was  found  to 
have  been  killed  by  a  bite  in  the  throat."  He  adds  also, 
"not  long  ago  some  boys  observed  a  Hawk  flying  after 
a  Jay,  which  on  reaching,  it  immediately  attacked,  and 
both  fell  on  a  stubble  field,  where  the  contest  appeared 
to  be  carried  on;  the  boys  hastened  up,  but  too  late  to 
save  the  poor  Jay,  which  was  at  the  last  gasp;  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  however,  it  had  contrived  to  infix 
and  entangle  its  claws  so  firmly  in  the  Hawk's  feathers, 
that  the  latter,  unable  to  escape,  was  carried  off  by  the 
boys,  who  brought  it  home,  when  on  examination,  it 
proved  to  be  a  Kestrel."  The  Windhover  has  often 
been  known  to  pounce  on  the  decoy  birds  of  bird- 
catchers,  and  has  in  his  turn  been  therefore  entrapped 
by  them,  in  prevention  of  future  losses  of  the  same 
kind. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  notwithstanding  their  preying 
on  small  birds,  the  latter  will  sometimes  remain  in  the 
trees  in  which  they  are,  without  any  sign  of  terror  or 
alarm.  They  have  been  kno^vn  to  carry  off  young 
chickens  and  pigeons.  When  feeding  on  insects  which 
are  of  light  weight,  they  devour  them  in  the  air,  and 
have  been  seen  to  take  a  cockcliaffer  in  each  claw. 
Bewick  says  that  the  Kestrel  swallows  mice  whole,  and 
ejects  the  hair  afterwards  from  its  mouth,  in  round  pellets 
— ^the  habit  of  the   other   Hawks.      Buffon   relates  that 
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^^when  it  has  seized  and  carried  off  a  bird^  it  kills  it,  and 
plucks  it  very  neatly  before  eating  it.  It  does  not  take  so 
much  trouble  with  mice,  for  it  swallows  the  smaller 
whole,  and  tears  the  others  to  pieces.  The  skin  is 
rolled  up  so  as  to  form  a  little  pellet,  which  it  ejects 
from  the  mouth.  On  putting  these  pellets  into  hot 
water  to  soften  and  unravel  them,  you  find  the  entire 
skin  of  the  mouse,  as  if  it  had  been  flayed."  This, 
however,  is  said  by  Mr.  Macgillivray,  never  to  be  the 
case,  but  that  the  skin  is  always  in  pieces.  Probably 
in  some  instances  there  may  be  foundation  for  the 
assertion  of  the  Count,  but  only  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule. 

Meyer  observes,  which  every  one  who  has  seen  the 
bird  will  confirm,  as  frequently,  though  not  always  the 
case,  that  "when  engaged  in  searching  for  its  food,  it 
will  suffer  the  very  near  approach  of  an  observer  with- 
out shewing  any  alarm  or  desisting  from  its  emplojrment, 
and  continue  at  the  elevation  of  a  few  yards  from  the 
ground,  with  out-spread  tail,  and  stationary,  except  the 
occasional  tremulous  flickering  of  its  wings;  then,  as  if 
suddenly  losing  sight  of  the  object  of  its  search,  it 
wheels  about,  and  shifts  its  position,  and  is  again  pre- 
sently seen  at  a  distance,  suspended  and  hovering  in 
the  same  anxious  search."  In  the  ardour  of  the  chase, 
the  Windhover  has  been  known  to  drive  a  lark  into 
the  inside  of  a  coach  as  it  was  travelling  along;  and 
another  to  brush  against  a  person's  head,  in  dashing  at 
a  sparrow  which  was  flitting  in  a  state  of  bewildered 
entrancement  in  a  myrtle  bush.  Mr.  Thompson  mentions 
his  having  seen  a  Kestrel  after  a  long  and  close  chase 
of  a  swallow  through  all  its  turns  and  twists,  become 
in  its  turn  pursued  by  the  same  individual  bird.  They 
are   often   followed    and   teased   by   several   small   birds 
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together,  as  well  as  by  Rooks,  as  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned when  treating  of  the  latter  bird. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  obliging  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Bower,  of  Barmston,  in  the  East-Riding,  for  the  first 
record  that  I  am  aware  of,  of  the  breeding  of  the 
Kestrel  in  confinement.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  his  letter  of  November  30th.,  1849,  relating  the  cir- 
cumstance:— ^'^A  pair  of  Kestrels  bred  this  summer  in  my 
aviary.  The  female  was  reared  from  a  nest  about  four 
years  ago,  and  the  year  after  scratched  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  laid  six  or  seven  eggs,  but  she  had  no 
mate  that  year.  Last  winter  a  male  Kestrel  pursued  a 
small  bird  so  resolutely  as  to  dash  through  a  window 
in  one  of  the  cottages  here,  and  they  brought  the  bird 
to  me.  I  put  him  into  the  aviary  with  the  hen  bird, 
and  they  lived  happily  together  all  the  summer,  and 
built  a  nest  or  scratched  a  hole  on  the  groimd,  and 
she  laid  five  eggs,  sat  steadily,  and  brought  off  and 
reared  two  fine  young  ones."  Some  pairs  of  Kestrels 
seem  to  keep  together  throughout  the  winter.  About 
the  end  of  March  is  the  period  of  nidification.  ITie 
young  are  at  first  fed  with  insects,  and  with  animal 
food  as  they  progress  towards  maturity.  They  are 
hatched   the   latter  end   of   April. 

The  note  of  the  Windhover  is  clear,  shrill,  and 
rather  loud,  and  is  rendered  by  Buffon  by  the  words 
'pli,  pli,  pli,'  or  *pri,  pri,  pri.'  ' 

The  nest,  which  is  made  in  rocky  cliffs  on  the  sea-coast 
or  elsewhere,  is  also,  where  it  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
birds,  built  on .  trees;  in  fact  quite  as  commonly  as 
in  the  former  situations;  sometimes  in  the  holes  of  trees 
or  of  banks,  as  also  occasionally  on  ancient  ruins;  the 
towers  of  churches,  even  in  towns  and  cities,  both  in 
the    coTintry    and    in    London    itself;    and    dove-cotes. 

▼OL.  1.  S 
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Sometimes  the  deserted  nest  of  a  Magpie,  Raven,  or 
Jackdaw,  or  some  other  of  the  Crow  kind  is  made  use  of. 
When  it  builds  in  trees,  the  nest  is  composed  of  a  few 
sticks  and  twigs,  put  together  in  a  slovenly  manner,  and 
lined  with  a  little  hay,  wool,  or  feathers.  When  placed 
on  rocks,  hardly  any  nest  is  compiled — a  hollow  in  the 
bare  rock  or  earth  serving  the  purpose.  Mr.  Thompson 
mentions  a  curious  fact  of  a  single  female  Kestrel  having 
laid  and  sat  on  four  eggs  of  the  natural  colour,  in  April, 
1848,  after  having  been  four  years  in  confinement. 

The  eggs,  which  are  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  four 
or  five  in  number;  sometimes  as  many  as  six— six  young 
birds  have  been  foimd  in  one  nest,  are  dingy  white, 
reddish  brown,  or  yellowish  brown,  more  or  less  speckled 
or  marbled  over  with  darker  and  lighter  specks  or  blot« 
of  the  same.  Mr.  Yarrell  says  that  *Hhe  fifth  egg  has 
been  known  to  weigh  several  grains  less  than  either  of 
those  previously  deposited,  and  it  has  also  less  colouring 
matter  spread  over  the  shell  than  the  others;  both  effects 
probably  occasioned  by  the  temporary  constitutional 
exhaustion  the  bird  has  sustained."  In  the  "Zoologist," 
page  2596,  Mr.  J.  B.  EUman,  of  Rye,  writes,  "this  year 
I  received  some  eggs  of  the  Kestrel,  which  were  rather 
dirty;  so  after  blowing  them,  I  washed  them  in  cold 
water,  and  much  to  my  surprise  the  whole  colour  came 
off,  leaving  the  eggs  of  a  dirty  yellow,  speckled  with 
drab.  Not  long  after  this  I  received  five  eggs  from 
another  Kestrel's  nest,  which  were  exactly  like  those  I 
had   previously,  after  they  were  washed." 

The  following  curious  circumstance  is  thus  pleasingly 
related  by  W.  Turner,  Esq.,  of  Uppingham,  in  the 
"Zoologist,"  pages  2296-7:— "In  the  summer  of  1847 
two  young  Kestrels  were  reared  from  the  nest,  and 
proved  to   be   male   and  female:   they   were   kept   in    a 
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commodious  domicile  built  for  them  in  an  open  yard, 
where  they  lived  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease.  This  sum- 
mer a  young  one  of  the  same  species  was  brought  and 
put  into  the  same  apartment;  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
female  Kestrel,  sensible  (as  we  suppose)  of  the  helpless 
condition  of  the  new-comer,  immediately  took  it  under 
her  protection.  As  it  was  too  infantine  to  perch,  she 
kept  it  one  comer  of  the  cage,  and  for  several  days 
seldom  quitted  its  side;  she  tore  in  pieces  the  food 
given  to  her,  and  assiduously  fed  her  young  charge, 
exhibiting  as  much  anxiety  and  alarm  for  its  safety,  as 
its  real  parent  could  have  done.  But  what  struck  me 
as  very  remarkable,  she  would  not  allow  the  male  bird, 
with  whom  she  lived  on  the  happiest  terms,  to  come 
near  the  young  one.  As  the  little  stranger  increased 
in  strength  and  intelligence,  her  attentions  and  alarm 
appeared  gradually  to  subside,  but  she  never  abandoned 
her  charge,  and  its  sleek  and  glossy  appearance  afforded 
ample  proof  that  it  had  been  well  cared  for.  The  three 
are  now  as  happy  as  confined  birds  can  be. 

The  late  Frederick  Holme,  Esq.,  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  records  that  a  nest  of  this  species  was 
observed  to  have  been  begun  near  that  city;  a  trap 
wad  set,  and  five  male  birds  were  caught  on  successive 
days,  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  female;  the 
last  of  them,  *being  a  young  bird  of  the  year  in  com- 
plete female  plumage.'  Again,  at  page  2765,  the  Rev. 
Henry  R.  Crewe,  of  Breadsall  Rectory,  Derbyshire, 
relates  the  following  pleasing  anecdote: — "About  four 
years  ago,  my  children  procured  a  young  Kestrel,  which, 
when  able  to  fly,  I  persuaded  them  to  give  it  its 
liberty:  it  never  left  the  place,  but  became  attached  to 
them.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  we  missed 
him  for  nearly  a  week,  and  thought  he  had  been  shot; 
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but  one  morning  I  observed  him  soaring  about  with 
another  of  his  species,  which  proved  to  be  a  female. 
They  paired  and  laid  several  eggs  in  an  old  dove-cote, 
about  a  hundred  yards  £rom  the  Rectory;  but  being 
disturbed  that  season,  as  I  thought,  by  some  White 
Owls,  the  eggs  were  never  hatched.  The  next  spring 
he  again  brought  a  mate:  they  again  built,  and  reared 
a  nest  of  young  ones.  Last  year  they  did  the  same; 
but  some  mischievous  boys  took  the  yoimg  ones  when 
just  ready  to  fly.  Though  in  every  respect  a  wild 
bird  as  to  his  habits  in  the  fields,  he  comes  every  day 
to  the  nursery  window,  and  when  it  is  opened,  will 
come  into  the  room  and  perch  upon  the  chairs  or  table, 
and  sometimes  upon  the  heads  of  the  little  ones,  who 
always  save  a  piece  of  meat  for  him.  His  mate  will 
sometimes  venture  to  come  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the 
house,  to  watch  for  him  when  he  comes  out  of  the  room 
with  his  meat:  she  will  then  give  chase,  and  try  to  make 
him  drop  it,  both  of  them  squealing  and  chattering  to 
our  great  amusement.  The  male  never  leaves  us;  indeed 
he  is  so  attached  to  the  children,  that  if  we  leave 
home  for  a  time  he  is  seldom  seen;  but  as  soon  as  we 
return,  and  he  hears  the  voices  of  his  little  friends 
calling  him  by  name,  he  comes  fljmig  over  the  fields, 
squealing  with  joy  to  see  them  again.  He  is  now  so 
well  known  amongst  the  feathered  tribes  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  they  take  no  notice  of  him,  but  will 
sit  upon  the  same  tree  with  him:  even  the  Rooks 
appear   quite   friendly." 

Male;  weight,  about  six  ounces  and  a  half;  length, 
thirteen  inches  and  a  half,  to  even  fifteen  inches;  bill, 
pale  blue,  or  bluish  grey,  the  tip  black,  and  the  ba^e 
close  to  the  cere  tinged  with  yellow;  cere,  pale  orange, 
or  yellow;  iris,  dark  brown,  approaching  to   black;  the 
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eyelids  are  furnished  with  short  bristles;  forehead  yel- 
lowish; head,  on  the  crown,  ash  grey,  each  feather  being 
streaked  in  the  centre  with  a  dusky  line;  on  the  sides, 
the  same  colour  tinged  with  yellow:  there  is  a  blackish 
grey  mark  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth  pointing  down- 
wards, and  a  line  of  the  same  along  the  inner  and 
upper  edge  of  the  eye;  neck  and  nape  behind  and  on 
the  sides,  lead  colour,  faintly  streaked  with  black,  with 
a  purpUsh  tinge,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  black 
feathers;  chin  and  throat,  yellowish  white,  without  spots; 
breast,  pale  yellowish  red,  each  feather  streaked  with 
dark  brown,  and  a  spot  near  the  end,  of  the  same; 
back,  bright  cinnamon  red,  the  shafts  of  each  feather 
being  blackish  grey,  with  a  spot  of  the  same  colour 
near  the  end. 

The  wings,  which  are  rather  long  and  broad,  but 
narrow  towards  the  ends,  expand  to  the  width  of  two 
feet  three  inches,  and  reach  to  within  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  tip  of  the  tail:  when  closed  they  reach  to 
within  about  two  inches  of  it;  greater  wing  coverts,  brown- 
ish black,  tinged  with  grey;  primaries,  brownish  black, 
tinged  with  grey,  margined  with  a  paler  shade,  and  the 
inner  webs  thickly  marked  with  white,  or  reddish  white; 
the  second  is  the  longest,  the  third  almost  the  same 
length,  the  fourth  a  little  longer  than  the  first,  which 
IB  nearly  an  inch  shorter  than  the  second;  underneath 
barred  with  darker  and  paler  ash  colour;  secondaries, 
as  the  back  on  the  inner  side,  namely,  on  the  outer  web, 
the  inner  being  dusky  with  reddish  white  markings ;  and 
on  the  outer  side  as  the  primaries;  greater  and  lesser 
under  wing  coverts,  white,  the  latter  beautifully  spotted 
with  brown.  The  tail,  which  consists  of  twelve  long 
rounded  feathers,  the  middle  ones  being  an  inch  and 
a  half  longer  than  the  outer  ones,  is  ash  grey,  or  bluish 
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grey;  the  shafts,  and  a  bar,  which  shews  through  near 
the  end,  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  blackish  brown,  or  purple 
black,  the  tip,  greyish  white;  upper  tail  coverts,  ash  grey, 
or  light  bluish  grey,  as  the  tail.  The  legs,  which  are 
feathered  in  front  more  than  a  third  down,  and  covered 
all  round  with  angular  scales,  and  the  toes,  bright 
yellow  or  orange,  the  third  and  fourth  are  connected 
at  the  base  by  a  very  short  web.  Claws,  black,  tinged 
with  grey  at  the  base. 

The  female  differs  but  little  in  size  from  the  male, 
at  least  in  comparison  with  others  of  the  Hawks. 
Length,  from  fourteen  inches  and  a  half  to  fifteen 
inches  and  a  half;  bill,  cere,  and  iris,  as  in  the  male. 
Head,  reddish,  slightly  shaded  with  bluish  grey;  neck, 
chin,  throat,  and  breast,  pale  yellowish  red  streaked 
with  dark  brown — ^those  on  the  sides  forming  transverse 
bands;  back,  dull  rust  colour,  barred  with  dark  brown, 
each  feather  having  four  bands  of  brown  and  three  of 
red,  and  tipped  with  the  latter,  the  shafts  dark  brown. 
The  wings  expand  to  the  width  of  two  feet  four  inches, 
or  even  to  two  feet  and  a  half;  the  spots  are  less 
distinct  than  in  the  male.  Greater  and  lesser  wing 
coverts,  darker  than  in  the  male;  primaries,  brown, 
with  transverse  spots  of  pale  red;  secondai'ies,  marked 
as  the  back.  Greater  and  lesser  under  wing  coverts, 
reddish  white  or  yellowish  white,  with  oblong  brown 
spots.  The  tail  and  upper  tail  coverts,  as  the  head,  and 
the  former  barred  with  about  ten  narrow  bars  of  blackish 
brown,  the  end  one  nearly  an  inch  in  breadth;  the  tip 
reddish  white.  The  under  surface  is  more  uniform  in 
colour,  and  less  distinctly  barred  than  in  the  male. 
Under  tail  coverts,  unspotted,  as  in  the  male.  The 
feathers  on  the  legs  streaked  with  small  dark  markings. 

The    young    are    at    first   covered   with   white    down. 
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tinged  with  light  sand  colour;  iris,  bluish  black:  when 
fully  fledged,  the  bill  is  light  bluish  grey,  tipped  with 
yellowish  grey  or  horn  colour ;  cere,  pale  greenish  blue ; 
iris,  dusky,  tinged  with  grey.  Head,  light  brownish 
red,  streaked  with  blackish  brown.  At  the  first  moult 
the  bluish  grey  appears  mixed  with  the  red  in  the  male, 
and  becomes  more  pure  as  the  bird  advances  in  age. 
Neck,  on  the  sides  pale  yellowish  red  streaked  with 
dark  brown;  nape,  as  the  head;  chin,  throat,  and 
breast,  pale  yellowish  red  streaked  with  dark  brown. 
Back,  light  red,  but  of  a  deeper  shade  than  in  the  old 
birds — each  feather  crossed  with  dark  brown  bands. 
Greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  dark  brown,  tipped  and 
spotted  with  red;  primaries,  reddish  brown,  tipped  with 
light  red,  and  spotted  with  the  same  on  the  inner  webs; 
secondaries,  spotted  on  the  outer  webs  and  barred  on 
the  inner  with  red.  The  tail,  light  red,  barred  on  the 
inner  webs  with  eight  bands  of  brown,  the  end  one 
being  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width;  the  tip  dull 
reddish  white,  imdemeath  it  is  light  reddish  yellow. 
At  the  first  moult  the  bluish  grey  tint  appears  in  the 
male  and  the  bars  on  both  webs.  The  legs  and  toes, 
light  yellow;  the  feathers,  light  reddish  yellow — some  of 
them  with  a  dusky  line  in  the  centre.  Claws,  brownish 
black;   the  tips  being  paler. 

The  dark  markings  become  smaller  as  the  bird  ad- 
vances in  age:  those  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  tail  wear 
off  first:  those  on  the  inner  webs  continue  for  two  years. 
The  female  alters  but  little,  assuming  in  a  faint  degree 
the  greyish  blue  tint  on  those  feathers  which  are  of  that 
colour  in  the  male — the  tail  always  remains  barred. 
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Astur  pahimhariuSy  Selby.     GtouLB. 

Falco  palumbarius,  'Peksast, 

Buteo  pahtmbariuSy  Tlemtsq. 

Accipiter  palumbarius,  Jsmnrs. 

Aitur — Conjectured  from  Ajgturia,  in  Spain.     PalumbaritM — 

Falumba — ^A  Pigeon. 

This  species  occurs  in  Europe,  Asia^  Africa,  and 
perhaps  in  America;  in  the  former,  it  has  been  known 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  Russia,  Sweden,  Siberia,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland;  in  Chinese  Tartar)", 
North  Africa,  and  North  America,  according  to  some 
opinions. 

The  Goshawk,  though  a  short-winged  species,  and 
differing  therefore  in  its  flight  from  those  most 
esteemed  in  falconry,  was  highly  valued  in  that  art, 
and  flown  at  hares  and  rabbits,  pheasants,  partridges, 
grouse,  ducks,  geese,  herons,  and  cranes. 

In  Yorkshire,  the  only  occurrence  of  this  bird  on 
record,  was  at  Cusworth,  near  Doncaster,  where  one  was 
killed  in  the  year  1825,  by  the  gamekeeper  of  W.  B. 
Wrightson,  Esq.  M.  P.  A  fine  specimen  in  immature 
plumage  was  shot  at  Westhorpe,  near  Stowmarket,  in 
the  county  of  Sufiblk,  on  the  20th.  of  November,  1849. 
An  adult  male  was  trapped  by  a  gamekeeper  in  the 
same  county,  in  the  month  of  March,  1833;  and  in 
November  in  the  same   year,   another   was   obtained   in 
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the  adjoining  county  of  Norfolk:  it  had  alighted  on  the 
rigging  of  a  ship,  and  was  brought  into  Yarmouth. 
An  immature  male  Goshawk  was  killed  near  Bellingham, 
in  Northumberland,  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the 
same  year.  A  very  fine  female  was  shot  at  Bolam 
Bog,  in  the  same  county,  on  the  18th.  of  February, 
1841.  Another  female  near  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's Park,  at  Alnwick,  in  the  same  year;  and  again 
a  fourth,  also  a  female,  was  caught  in  a  trap  near 
Beddington,  by  the  gamekeeper  of  Michael  Langridge, 
Esq.  Dr.  Moore  records  it  as  having  been  found  occa- 
sionally on  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire.  One  was  caught 
near  Egham,  in  Surrey,  early  in  the  year  1846,  in  the 
following  curious  manner : — It  was  perched  upon  a  gate- 
post, so  intently  engaged  in  watching  a  flock  of  starlings, 
that  it  did  not  perceive  the  approach  of  a  man  who 
came  behind  it,  and  caught  it  by  its  legs. 

In  the  Orkney  islands  it  is  not  very  unfrequently 
seen,  according  to  Mr.  Low,  in  his  "Fauna  Orcadensis,'* 
and  also  Mr.  Forbes;  and  most  probably  it  occurs  in  the 
Hebrides  also,  if  the  fact  be  so,  but  Mr.  Yarrell  doubts 
whether  the  Peregrine  may  not  have  been  mistaken  for 
it.  In  Ireland,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Belfast,  sa}^  that  it 
cannot  be  authentically  determined  to  have  occurred. 
In  Scotland  it  seems  to  be  indigenous,  particularly  in 
the  central  parts;  in  the  Grampians  of  Aberdeen- 
shire; on  the  Rivers  Spey  and  Dee,  where  it  has  been 
said  by  Pennant  to  breed;  and  in  the  forest  of 
Rothiemurcus,  where  it  is  known  to  do  so.  One  was 
killed  near  Dalkeith. 

Mountains  as  well  as  level  districts  are  frequented 
by  the  Goshawk,  but  in  either  case  it  seems  to  prefer 
a  variety  of  woodland  and  open  country,  and  not  to 
be  partial   either  to  the  dense  monotony  of  a  forest,  or 
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the  dangerous  exposure  of  an  open  unsheltered  plain. 
Mudie  says  that  it  also  dwells  in  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the 
sea  coast,  but  he  gives  no  authorities  for,  or  instances 
of  this  being  the  case. 

In  general  habits  this  species  is  considered  to  resemble 
the  Sparrow-Hawk.  At  night  it  roosts  in  coppice  wood 
in  preference  to  lofty  trees,  and  the  lower  parts  of  such 
instead  of  the  top,  rarely  on  rocks  in  the  more  open 
part  of  the  country.  "When  at  rest,"  says  Meyer,  "he 
sits  in  a  slouching  attitude,  with  his  back  raised,  and 
his  head  rather  depressed;  but  does  not  drop  his  tail 
in  the  manner  that  some  other  birds  of  prey  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing."  The  male  is  said  to  be  a  much  more 
spirited  bird  than  the  female,  and  to  have  been  on  this 
account  the  rather  valiant  in  the  gay  science;  though 
its  training  was  more  difficult  than  that  of  some  other 
species.  It  was  flown  at  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants, 
grouse,  partridges,  pigeons,  wild-geese,  and  herons. 
Great  havoc  is  committed  in  preserves  when  the  young 
ones  arc  expecting  food  in  the  nest.  At  other  seasons 
of  the  year  the  more  open  country  is  traversed  for  its 
own  supply  by  the  Goshawk .  Like  several  others, 
perhaps  all  of  the  Hawk  kind,  the  one  before  us  is 
the  object  of  the  persevering  and  unaccountable  attacks 
of  the  Rooks.  AMio  that  has  lived  in  the  country  has 
not  seen  this,  and  observed  it  even  from  his  childhood? 
Yet  there  are  those,  whose  lot  has  unfortunately  been 
cast  in  towns,  who  have  never  even  seen  so  common  a 
sight  as  this.  I  well  remember  when  travelling  some 
years  ago  on  a  stage  coach  over  the  Dorsetshire  Dowtis, 
a  lady  who  was  going  down  into  Devonshiie  wdth  her 
son  from  London,  seeing  some  gleaners  in  a  field,  ob- 
served that  they  were  the  first  she  had  seen  that  year: 
"they  are  the  first,"  said  the  youth,  "that    I  have  ever 
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seen  in  my  life." 

This  bird  for  the  most  part  flies  low  in  pursuit  of 
its  prey,  which  it  attacks  from  below  or  sideways,  not 
from  above  like  other  Falcons,  but  occasionally  it  soars 
at  a  considerable  elevation,  wheeling  round  and  round 
with  extended  tail,  in  slow  and  measured  gyrations. 
Its  flight  is  very  quick,  though  its  wings  are  short,  and 
its  game  is  struck  in  the  air,  if  belonging  to  that 
element. 

The  food  of  the  Goshawk,  which  is  carried  into  its 
retreat  in  the  woods,  to  be  devoured  there  without 
interruption,  consists  of  hares,  rabbits,  and  sometimes 
mice;  and  of  pigeons,  pheasants,  partridges,  grouse, 
wild-ducks,  crows,  rooks,  magpies,  and  other  birds. 
*^\ccording  to  Meyer,"  says  Sclby,  "it  will  even  prey 
upon  the  young  of  its  own  species."  Living  prey  alone 
is  sought,  and  before  being  devoured  it  is  plucked 
carefully  of  the  fur  or  feathers — very  small  animals  are 
swallowed  whole,  but  the  larger  arc  torn  in  pieces,  and 
then  swallowed:  the  hair  or  fur  is  cast  up  in  pellets. 
Sometimes  a  pigeon  is  heedlessly  followed  into  a  farm- 
yard, and  sometimes  the  'biter  is  bit*  in  the  ignoble 
trap,  in  the  act  of  attempting,  like  the  Kestrel,  to  carry 
ofi*  the  decoy  birds  of  the  fowler.  Its  appetite,  though 
it  is  a  shy  bird,  leads  it  into  these  difficulties,  and  so, 
again,  when  replete  with  food,  and  enjoying,  it  may 
be,  a  quiet  'siesta,'  the  sportsman  steals  a  march,  and 
down  falls  the  noble  Goshawk.  Yarrell  says  that  in 
following  its  prey,  "if  it  docs  not  catch  the  object,  it 
soon  gives  up  the  pursuit,  and  perching  on  a  bough 
waits  till  some  new  game  presents  itself." 

*'Its  mode  of  hunting,"  says  Bishop  Stanley,  "was  to 
beat  a  field,  and  when  a  covey  was  sprung  to  fly  after 
them,  and  observe  where  they  settled;  for  as  it  was  not 
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a  fast  flyer,  the  Partridges  could  outstrip  it  in  speed: 
it  then  sprung  the  covey  again,  and  after  a  few  times 
the  Partridges  became  so  wearied  that  the  Hawk  generally 
succeeded  in  securing  as  many  as  it  pleased.  To  catch 
it  a  trap  or  two  was  set  in  its  regular  beat,  baited 
with  a  small  rabbit,  or  the  stuffed  skin  of  one;  but  a 
surer  mode,  particularly  in  open  unenclosed  countries, 
was  by  preparing  what  were  called  bird-bushes,  about 
half-a-mile  from  each  other.  A  large  stake  was  driven 
into  the  ground  and  left  standing,  about  seven  feet  in 
height;  bushes  and  boughs  were  then  laid  round  this 
post  and  ke2)t  loosely  open,  and  hollow  at  the  bottom,  to 
the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  yards  round  the  post,  for 
the  Partridges  to  run  into  when  pursued  by  the  Goshawk, 
which  they  usually  did  after  being  disturbed  two  or 
three  times.  The  Goshawk  finding  itself  disappointed, 
and  unable  to  follow  them  with  its  long  wings  amongst 
the  bushes  and  briers,  after  flying  round  them  for  some 
turns,  was  sure  to  perch  upon  the  top  of  the  post,  as 
the  only  resting-place  at  htmd,  and  was  there  as  sure 
to  be   taken  by  a  trap  set  there  for  the  purpose." 

"Ilis  voice  in  times  of  danger,"  says  Clever,  "is  a 
loud  single  note,  many  times  repeated,  and  beai's  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Sparrow-IIawk;  besides  this 
cry,  he  utters  another  much  resembling  the  note  of  the 
Peregrine-Falcon,  which  is  chiefly  used  when  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  some  other  bird  of  prey. 

Its  nest  is  said  to  be  built  in  tall  fir  or  other  trees, 
near  the  trunk,  and  to  be  large  in  size,  flat  in  shape, 
and  composed  of  sticks,  grass,  and  moss,  loosely  put 
together.  The  bird  is  believed  to  be  in  the  habit 
frequently  of  occupying  it  for  several  years  in  succession, 
making  the  necessary  repairs  from  time  to  time.  Mr. 
Ilcwitson  says   that   it  '4s    placed  in    some   high  tree  in 
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the  interior  of  the  woodhmd,  except  in  those  parts 
which  are  cleared,  and  free  from  timber."  During  the 
time  that  the  female  is  sitting  she  is  fed  by  the  male. 

The  eggs  are  from  two  to  five  in  number,  greenish 
or  bluish  white,  often  with  and  sometimes  witliout,  or 
nearly  without  streaks  and  spots  of  brown,  or  reddish, 
or  yellowish  brown.  Thoy  are  hatched  about  the 
middle  of  May,  after  an  incubation  of  about  three 
weeks. 

The  Goshawk  is  very  strong  and  robust  in  make. 
Male;  length,  from  one  foot  six,  to  one  foot  nine 
inches;  bill,  light  blue  at  the  base,  bluish  black  towards 
the  end,  and  bristled  on  the  sides;  cere,  yellow;  iris, 
bright  yellow  in  the  fully  adult  bird;  over  the  eye  is 
a  broad  white  line  spotted  with  black;  head,  flat,  dark 
brownish  black  on  the  crown ;  neck,  as  the  back,  behind, 
the  base  of  the  feathers  white,  dull  white  in  front; 
nape,  white  at  the  under  end  of  the  feathers,  which  are 
tipped  with  brownish  black.  Chin  and  throat,  white, 
streaked  with  dusky;  breast,  greyish  white,  transversely 
waved  with  small  bars  of  greyish  black;  each  feather 
has  several  bars;  the  shafts  of  the  same  colour;  back, 
dark  bluish  grey  tinged  with  brown;  there  is  an 
evanescent  bloom  of  ash  colour  on  the  living  bird, 
which  fades  away  shortly  after  it  is  dead. 

Wings,  rather  short;  expanse  about  three  feet  seven 
inches;  greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  as  the  back; 
primaries,  bro\ra,  barred  with  a  darker  shade,  except 
towards  the  tips,  which  are  dark  brown;  the  shafts  red- 
dish, the  inner  margins  whitish,  especially  towards  the 
biise;  underneath,  greyish  white,  the  dark  bars  shewing 
through ;  secondaries  and  tertiaries,  as  the  back ;  greater 
and  lesser  under  wing  coverts,  barred  with  dusky  trans- 
verse lines.     The  tail,  which  is  long,  wide,  and  rounded 
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at  the  end,  is  brownish  grey,  with  four,  five,  or  six 
broad  bands  of  blackish  brown ;  the  final  band  the  widest, 
the  tip  white,  the  shafts  yellowish  brown,  the  base 
white;  upper  tail  coverts,  as  the  back;  under  tail  coverts, 
white,  with  a  few  slight  dark  markings.  The  legs,  which 
are  yellow,  of  moderate  length,  and  feathered  rather 
more  than  a  third  down,  are  reticulated  on  the  sides 
and  behind  and  before  with  large  scales  or  plates:  the 
feathers  on  the  legs  are  shafted  and  marked  as  the  breast, 
but  the  bars  are  narrower;  toes,  strong  and  yellow,  the 
third  and  fourth  united  by  a  web  which  extends  as  far 
as  the  second  joint  of  each;  the  first  and  second  are 
nearly  equal  in  size,  the  fourth  longer  and  more  slender, 
the  third  much  longer;  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  promi- 
nently embossed;  claws,  black,  strong,  and  very  sharp. 

The  female  is  much  larger  than  the  male,  but  closely 
resembles  him  in-  colour,  the  plumage  only  on  the  back 
being  of  a  browner  tint.  When  very  old  there  is  hardly 
any  apparent  difierence  between  them.  Length,  from 
one  foot  ten  to  two  feet  two  inches;  bill,  horn  colour 
or  bluish  black;  breast,  as  in  the  male,  but  tinged  with 
rust  colour;  back,  dark  brown.  The  wings  expand  to 
about  three  feet  nine  inches;  the  bars  on  the  tail  are 
of  a  dark  brown. 

The  young  birds  are  at  first  covered  with  white  or 
buff*-coloured  down.  Bill,  dark  brown,  paler  at  the  bas(^; 
cere,  greenish  yellow;  iris,  grey,  pale  yellow,  reddish 
or  yellowish  orange,  according  to  age:  there  is  a  white 
band  over  the  eye,  speckled  with  brown;  head,  reddish 
brown,  the  centre  of  each  feather  broadly  streaked  with 
dark  bro^vn,  and  edged  with  light  yellowish  red;  crown, 
dark  reddish  brown,  the  feathers  edged  with  dull  white 
or  rufous;  neck,  behind,  yellowish  or  reddish  white,  or 
light    brown   streaked   with   dark   brown.      Nape,    light 
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reddish  brown,  with  an  oblong  dusky  mark  on  the  centre 
of  each  feather;  throat,  white  or  cream  white,  speckled 
with  brown;  breast,  reddish  or  yellowish  white,  streaked 
longitudinally  with  brown  on  the  centres  of  the  feathers, 
the  shafts  still  darker,  narrowing  towards  the  tip  of 
each,  until  after  the  second  moult;  when  the  transverse 
bars  appear,  they  are  at  first  fewer  in  number  and 
larger  than  in  after  years;  back,  reddish  or  yellowish 
brown,  the  feathers  edged  with  a  paler  shade,  or  yellowish 
white;  primaries,  dusky,  with  dark  brown,  and  tipped 
with  whitish;  secondaries  and  tertiaries,  dusky,  with 
greyish  brown  bars;  greater  and  lesser  under  wing 
coverts,  light  brown,  or  rufous  white,  streaked  as  the 
feathers  on  the  breast;  tail,  greyish  brown,  with  four  or 
five  bars  of  blackish  brown  alternating  \\4th  the  form(T 
colour,  and  tipped  with  white;  underneath  greyish  white, 
barred  with  five  bars  of  greyish  brown ;  tail  coverts  as  the 
back;  under  tail  coverts  as  the  breast,  but  only  marked 
with  brown  at  the  tips.  Legs  and  toes,  dull  yellow, 
inclining  to  green  at  the  joints:  the  feathers  on  the  legs 
are  light  brown  or  rufous  white,  streaked,  but  only 
on  the  shafts,  as  the  feathers  on  the  breast;  claws, 
brownish  black,  those  of  the  inner  toes  larger  than  those 
of  the  outer. 

The  young  female  is  lighter  coloured  than  the  young 
male,  and  the  dark  markings  on  the  breast  are  larger. 
It  is  some  years  before  the  fine  grey  of  the  back,  and 
the  bluish  white  of  the  breast  are  assumed. 

TVTiite  varieties  of  this  species  have  been  sometimes 
met  M'ith,  and  some  of  a  tawny  colour  with  few  brown 
maikings. 

"I  have  compared"  says  Macgillivray,  "British  and 
French  with  American  specimens,  both  in  the  adult 
and  young  states,  and   am  perfectly  persuaded   that   no 
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real  difference  exists  between  them.  Were  we  to  form 
specific  distinctions  upon  such  trifling  discrej^ancies  as 
are  exhibited  by  the  Goshawk  of  America  and  that  of 
Europe,  we  might  find  that  our  common  ptarmigan,  our 
bullfinch,  wheatear,  and  kestrel,  are  each  of  two  or  three 
species.  Cuvier,  in  my  opinion,  very  strangely  refers 
to  the  *Falco  atricapillus'  of  Wilson,  which  is  the 
American  Goshawk,  as  a  species  of  ^Hierofalco,'  that  is, 
as  intimately  allied  to  the  Jer-Falcon.  The  only  name 
by  which  this  species  is  knowTi  in  Britain,  is  that 
prefixed  to  this  article,  but  variously  written — Goshawk, 
Goss-hawk,  or  Goso-hawk,  and  apparently  a  corruption 
of  Goose  Hawk." 
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QWEPIA,   OF  THE   AyCIEJTT   BBITISH, 

Accipiter  Fringillariusy        Shaw.     Sjclby. 
Falco  nUu8,  luKSJEva,    Latuam. 

Buteo  nisus,  Flemino. 


Accipiter — Aecipio — To  take.         Fringillarius — Fringilla — 

A  Finch. 

*Takb  it  for  all  in  all,'  there  is  perhaps  no  bird 
of  the  Hawk  kind  more  daring  and  spirited  than  the 
one  before  us — next  to  the  Kestrel,  the  most  common 
of  the  British  species  of  that  tribe.  It  hunts  in  large 
woods,  as  well  as  in  the  open  fields,  and  may  frequently 
be  seen  sweeping  over  hedges  and  ditches  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  In  the  winter  the  males  and  females, 
like  the  chaffinches,  appear  to  separate :  the  motive  is  of 
course   unknown. 

The  Sparrow-Hawk  is  very  numerous  in  various  parts 
of  the  world;  throughout  Europe,  from  Russia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  to  Spain;  in  Africa,  even  as  far 
as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  in  Asia  Minor  and  Japan; 
but  docs  not  occur,  I  believe,  in  America.  It  is 
numerous  also  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  occurs 
likewise  in  the  Hebrides. 

It  prefers  cultivated  to  uncultivated  districts,  even  when 
the  latter  abound  in  wood,  though  wooded  districts 
are  its  favourite  resorts.     The  Rev.  Leonard  Jen}Tis  says 
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that  in  Cambridgeshire  the  males  are  much  less  fre- 
quently seen  than  the  females;  and  this  observation 
appears  to  be  also  general  in  its  application,  not  as  we 
may  suppose  from  any  disparity  in  numbers  between  the 
two,  but  from  the  female  being  of  a  more  bold,  and 
the  male  of  a  more  shy  and  retii'ing  disposition. 

The  organ  of  combativcness,  according  to  phrenologists, 
would  appear  to  be  largely  developed  in  this  bird:  it 
seems  to  have  universal  letters  of  marque,  and  to  act 
the  part  of  a  privatcei*  against  every  thing  that  sails 
in  its  way — a  modem  specimen  of  ''Sir  Andrew  Barton, 
Knight."  It  will  fearlessly  attack  in  the  most  pugntacious 
manner  even  the  monarch  of  the  air— the  Golden  Eagle, 
and  has  been  known  so  far  to  obtain  the  mastery,  as 
to  make  him  drop  a  grouse  which  he  had  made  a  prize 
of:  one  has  been  seen  after  a  first  buifet,  to  turn  again 
and  repeat  the  insult;  and  another  dashed  in  the  same 
way  at  a  tame  Sea  Eagle  of  R.  Langtry,  Esq.,  of 
Fortwilliam,  near  Belfast. 

The  Sparrow-Hawk  occasionally  perches  on  some 
projection  or  eminence  of  earth,  stone,  or  tree,  from 
whence  it  looks  out  for  prey.  If  successful  in  the  ken, 
it  darts  suddenly  off;  or  if  otherwise,  launches  into  the 
air  more  leisurely.  When  prowling  on  the  wing,  it 
sweeps  along,  apparently  with  no  exertion,  swiftly,  but 
gently  and  stealthily,  at  one  moment  gliding  without 
motion  of  the  wings,  and  then  seeming  to  acquire  an 
impetus  for  itself  by  flapping  them;  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  being  avoided  with  the  most  certain  discrimi- 
nation, or  surmounted  with  an  aerial  bound.  Sometimes 
for  a  few  moments  it  hovers  over  a  spot,  and  after 
flying  on  a  hunched  yards  or  so,  repeats  the  same 
action,  almost  motionless  in  the  air.  Its  flight  is  at 
times  exceedingly  rajiid,  and  it  was  formerly  employed 
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in  the  art  of  falconry,   for  hunting  partridges,  landrails, 
and  quails.     It  often  flies  late  in  the  evening.     "During 
the  course,"  says  Sir  William  Jardine,  "some  stone,  stake, 
or  eminence  is  often  selected  for  a  temporary  rest;  the 
station    Is    taken    up    with   the    utmost    lightness — the 
wings  closed  with  a  peculiar  quiver  of  the  tail,  and  the 
attitude   assumed    very   nearly    perpendicular,    when   it 
often   remains   a  few  minutes   motionless;   the  flight  is 
again  resumed  with  as  little   preparatory   movement  as 
it  was  suspended."     It  takes   its   prey   both  in   the  air 
and  on  the  ground,  but  so  great  is  the  celerity  of  its 
flight,   that  a  spectator   sometimes   cannot  tell   whether 
it  has   seized  it  on  the  latter  or  in  the  former  element. 
Unlike    the    Kestrel,    which    has    a    predilection    for 
quadrupeds,  the  food  of  this  species  consists  principally 
of  the  smaller  birds,  and  some  that  are  larger — snipes, 
larks,   jays,    blackbirds,    swallows,    sparrows,   lapwings, 
buntings,   pigeons,   partridges,   thrushes,   pipits,  linnets, 
yellow-hammers,  bullfinches,  finches,  as  also,  occasionally, 
mice,  cockchafltrs  and  other  beetles,  grasshoppers,   and 
even   sometimes   when   in    captivity,    its    own    species: 
small  birds  are  devoured  whole,  even  legs  and   all;  the 
larger    are    plucked.      Of    two  which    I   lately   had   in 
my   possession,  kept  in  an  empty  greenhouse,   one  was 
found  dead  one  morning,  and   partly   devoured;   and  I 
have    heard   of    another    similar   instance.      AVhether   it 
had  died  a  natural  or  a  violent  death  is  uncertain ;  but 
as    they    quarrelled    over    their    food — they    were    both 
females — the   latter   is   the   most   jirobable.      Mr.    Selby 
says  that  he   has   often   known   such    cases.      The   first 
blow  of  the   Sparrow-Hawk   is  generally   fatal,    such   is 
the  determined  force  with  which,  with  unerring  aim  it 
rushes    at   its   victim;    sometimes   indeed    it  is    fatal    to 
itself.     One    has   been   known   to   have   been   killed  by 
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dashing  through  the  glass  of  a  greenhouse,  in  pursuit  of 
a  blackbird  which  had  sought  safety  there  through  the 
door;  and  another  in  the  same  way  by  flying  against  the 
windows  of  the  college  of  Belfast,  in  the  chase  of  a 
small  bird.  The  voracity  and  destructivencss  of  this 
species  is  clearly  shewn  by  the  fact,  witnessed  by 
A.  E.  Knox,  Esq.,  of  no  fewer  than  fifteen  young 
pheasants,  four  young  partridges,  five  chickens,  two 
larks,  two  pipits,  and  a  bullfinch,  having  been  found 
in  and  about  the  nest  of  a  single  pair  at  one  time. 
The  young  appeared  to  have  been  catered  for  in  the 
place  of  their  birth  by  their  parents,  even  after  they  were 
able  to  fly  to  some  distance  from  it.  A  pigeon  has 
been  known  to  have  been  carried  by  a  female  Sparrow- 
Hawk,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

Small  birds  in  their  turn  sometimes  pursue  and  tease 
their  adversary  in  small  flocks,  but  generally  keeping 
a  respectful  distance ;  either  a  little  above,  or  below,  or 
immediately  behind:  their  motive,  however,  is  at  present, 
and  will  probably  remain,  like  many  other  ai'cana  of 
nature,  inexplicable.  A  male  Sparrow-Hawk  which 
had  a  small  bird  in  its  talons,  has  been  seen  pursued  by 
a  female  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  through  all  the  turns 
and  twists  by  which  he  avoided  her,  and  successfully, 
so  long  as  the  chase  was  witnessed.  Several  instances 
have  been  known  where  houses,  and  in  one  instance  a 
church  has  been  entered  by  this  bird,  in  pursuit  of  its 
prey — its  own  capture  being  generally  the  consequence; 
and  one  has  been  seen,  immediately  after  the  discharge 
of  a  gun,  to  carry  off"  a  dunlin  which  had  been  shot,  and 
had  fallen  upon  the  water,  poising  himself  for  a  moment 
over  it  in  the  most  elegant  manner  so  that  he  might 
not  be  wetted,  and  then  drooping  his  legs  and  clutching 
it  most  cleverlv. 
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Great  however  as  is  the  power  of  flight  of  the 
Sparrow-Hawk,  as  evinced  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  the 
latter  sometimes  manage  to  rush  into  covert,  or  crouch 
very  close  to  the  ground,  in  time  to  save  their  lives. 
In  one  instance  considerable  stratagy  has  been  witnessed 
on  both  sides — a  thrush,  pursued  by  one  of  these 
birds  over  the  sea,  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
gain  a  wood  on  the  land,  but  her  retreat  was  each 
time  cut  off  by  the  Hawk,  until  the  former  took  refuge 
on  the  mast  of  a  steamer:  the  pirate  dashed  boldly 
after  his  prize,  and  was  with  difficulty  scared  from 
seizing  it  there  and  then.  Baffled  for  the  moment  ho 
flew  off  himself  to  the  wood,  but  on  the  poor  thrush 
after  some  time,  but,  alas!  too  soon,  leaving  her  asylum 
and  making  for  the  shore,  he  was  observed  to  sally 
from  his  ambush,  and  secure  his  reprieved  victim. 
A  lark  thus  harried  has  been  known  to  make  several 
attempts  to  fly  into  the  breast  of  a  gentleman — a 
swallow  to  find*  an  actual  sanctuary  in  that  of  a  lady. 

The  author  of  the  "Journal  of  a  Naturalist,"  confirms 
the  idea  that  their  prey  are  sometimes  fascinated  by 
Hawks,  by  the  following  fact: — "A  bcautifid  male 
bullfinch  that  sat  harmlessly  pecking  the  buds  from  a 
blackthorn  by  my  side,  when  overlooking  the  work  of 
a  labourer,  suddenly  uttered  the  instinctive  moan  of 
danger,  but  made  no  attempt  to  escape  into  the  bush, 
seemingly  deprived  of  the  power  of  exertion.  On 
looking  round,  a  Sparrow-Hawk  was  observed,  on 
motionless  wing  gliding  rapidly  along  the  hedge,  and 
passing  me,  rushed  on  its  prey  with  undeviating 
certainty." 

"In  pursuit  of  prey,"  says  Bishop  Stanley,  "they  will 
not  imfrequently  evince  great  boldness.  Wc  knew  of 
one  which  darted  into  an  upper  room,  where  a  goldfinch 
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was  suspended  in  a  cage,  and  it  must  have  remained 
there  some  time,  and  continued  its  operations  with  great 
perseverance,  as  on  the  entrance  of  the  lady  to  whom 
the  poor  bird  belonged,  it  was  found  dead  and  bleeding 
at  the  bottom,  and  its  feathers  plentifully  scattered 
about."  See,  however,  the  effect — ^the  good  effect,  of 
education.  "Even  the  Sparrow-Hawk,"  says  the  same 
kind-hearted  writer,  "which  by  some  has  been  considered 
of  so  savage  and  wild  a  nature,  as  to  render  all  means 
for  taming  it  hopeless,  has,  nevertheless,  in  the  hands 
of  more  able  or  more  patient  guardians,  proved  not 
only  docile,  but  amiable  in  its  disposition.  About  four 
years  ago,  a  young  Sparrow-Hawk  was  procured  and 
brought  up  by  a  person  who  was  fond  of  rearing  a 
particular  breed  of  pigeons,  which  he  greatly  prized 
on  account  of  their  rarity.  By  good  management  and 
kindness  he  so  far  overcame  the  natural  disposition  of 
this  Hawk,  that  in  time  it  formed  a  friendship  with  the 
pigeons,  and  associated  with  them.  At  first  the  pigeons 
were  rather  shy  of  meeting  their  natural  enemy  on  such 
an  occasion,  but  they  soon  became  familiarized,  and 
approached  without  fear.  It  was  curious  to  observe  the 
playfulness  of  the  Hawk,  and  his  perfect  good  humour 
during  the  feeding  time;  for  he  received  his  portion 
without  any  of  that  ferocity  with  which  birds  of  prey 
usually  take  their  food,  and  merely  uttered  a  cry  of 
lamentation  when  disappointed  of  his  morsel.  When 
the  feast  was  over,  he  would  attend  the  pigeons  in 
their  flight  round  and  round  the  house  and  gardens, 
and  perch  with  them  on  the  chimney-top  or  roof  of 
the  house;  and  this  voyage  he  never  failed  to  take 
early  every  morning,  when  the  pigeons  took  their 
exercise  At  night  he  retired  and  roosted  with  them 
in  the  dove-cote,  and  though   for   some   days   after   his 
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first  appearance  he  had  it  all  to  himself,  the  pigeons 
not  liking  such  an  intruder,  they  shortly  became  good 
friends,  and  he  was  never  known  to  touch  even  a 
young  one,  unfledged,  helpless,  and  tempting  as  they 
must  have  been.  He  seemed  quite  unhappy  at  any 
separation  from  them,  and  when  purposely  confined  in 
another  abode,  he  constantly  uttered  most  melancholy 
cries,  which  were  changed  to  tones  of  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion on  the  appearance  of  any  person  with  whom  he 
was  familiar.  The  narrator  of  the  above  concludes 
his  account  by  adding,  that  he  was  as  playful  as  a 
kitten,  and  as  loving  as  a  dove/'  Meyer  records  an 
instance  near  Weybridgc,  of  a  pair  of  wood-pigeons 
building  their  nest  and  rearing  their  young  in  a  cedar 
tree,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  'locale'  of  a  pair 
of  Sparrow-Hawks. 

Before  the  nest  is  begun  to  be  built,  and  while  it  is 
building,  the  birds  may  be  seen  soaring,  though  not  very 
high,  over  the  eyrie,  and  darting  and  diving  about. 
When  first  the  female  begins  to  sit,  she  is  shy,  but 
becomes  by  degrees  more  assiduous  in  her  task.  The 
male  does  not  watch,  nor  does  either  bird  display  the 
emotions  evinced  by  the  true  Falcons  in  the  care  of 
their  nest.  When  the  young  are  hatched,  rather  more 
anxiety  is  depicted,  and  much  courage  shewn,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  the  female,  the  male  flying  off  from  an 
enemy;  and  one  instance  is  recorded  of  a  female  dashing 
at  an  intruder  and  knocking  off  his  cap.  A  male  has 
been  known  to  feed  the  young  for  eight  days  after  his 
partner  had  been  captured,  and  as  it  would  seem,  by 
dropping  the  food  to  them  from  the  air,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  trap  himself:  all  the  birds  thus  brought  to  them 
were  plucked,  and  had  the  heads  taken  off.  Meyer 
•ays   that  the    Sparrow-llawk    hides    himself  behind    a 
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bush  to  devour  his  prey,  being  very  jealous  of  obser- 
vation: he  sometimes  pounces  on  the  decoy  birds  of 
the  fowler. 

Nidification  commences  in  April. 

The  nest,  which  has  frequently  been  the  previous 
tenement  of  a  crow,  magpie,  or  other  bird,  is  built  in 
fir  or  other  trees,  or  even  bushes  of  but  moderate 
height,  as  also  in  the  crevices  or  on  ledges  of  rocks, 
and  on  old  ruins.  It  is  large  in  size,  flat  in  shape, 
and  composed  of  twigs,  sometimes  with,  but  often 
without  a  little  lining  of  feathers,  hair,  or  grass.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  but  seldom  its  own  architect, 
but  the  same  nest  is  sometimes  resorted  to  from  year 
to  year;  in  fact,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hewitson, 
no  mean  one,  that  the  Falcons  very  rarely  make  a  nest 
for  themselves — an  action  of  ejectment  is  commenced 
in  person  against  some  other  tenant  at  its  own  will  of 
its  own  property — ^no  notice  to  quit  having  previously 
been  given;  and,  notwithstanding  this  legal  defect, 
forcible  possession  proves  to  be  nine  points  of  the  law, 
and  'contumely*  is  all  the  explanation  that  'patient 
merit  of  the  unworthy  takes.' 

The  eggs  arc  of  a  rotund  form,  bluish  white  in 
colour,  much  blotted,  particulai'ly  at  the  base,  with  very 
deep  reddish  brown,  and  from  three  to  five  or  six,  or 
even  seven,  in  number.  They  vary,  however,  very 
frequently  in  their  markings,  which  in  some  instances 
are  obscure  and  indistinct,  and  in  others,  the  dark 
blots  are  at  the  smaller  instead  of  the  larger  end.  The 
young  are  hatched  after  an  incubation  of  three  weeks. 

In  no  species  of  Hawk  is  the  disparity  in  the  size 
of  the  sexes  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  one  at  present 
before  us.  Male;  weight,  from  five  to  six  ounces; 
length,  from  eleven  inches  and  a  half  to  one  foot   one 
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inch.  Bill,  light  bliio  at  the  base,  hliiish  black  at  the 
end;  cere,  greenish  yellow;  iris,  bright  yellow:  it  is 
protected  above  by  a  strong  bony  projection,  on  which 
the  feathers  are  partly  white:  bristles  from  the  base 
of  the  bill  overhang  the  nostrils.  The  feathers  on  the 
back  of  the  head  aie  white  at  the  base,  and  seen  more 
or  less  as  they  are  raised,  giving  that  part  an  indistinct 
mark.  The  forehead  and  sides  of  the  head  are  yellowish 
red.  Neck,  pale  red  in  front,  the  shafts  dark;  chin 
and  throat,  very  pale  or  rusty  or  yellowish  red;  each 
feather  has  five  bands  of  white,  and  six  of  pale  red 
and  dusky — shafts  partly  daik.  Breast,  as  the  throat, 
waved  in  bands — the  shafts  with  two  or  three  dark 
marks  on  the  upper  part,  but  without  on  the  lower; 
back,  deep  greyish  blue,  the  shafts  darker:  an  evanescent 
bloom  pervades  this  colour  in  the  bird,  which  fades 
Bway  more  or  less  quickly  after  its  death.  The  wings  arc 
of  moderate  length,  reaching  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
tail,  and  expanding  to  the  width  of  one  foot  eleven 
inches;  in  some  specimens  the  fourth  quill  is  the  longest, 
the  fifth  almost  as  long;  in  others  these  relative  lengths 
are  transposed,  shewing,  as  pointed  out  by  me  some 
years  ago  in  the  "Naturalist,*'  that  no  distinctive 
character  ought  to  be  considered  as  certainly  established 
from  the  length  of  the  quill  feathers  of  the  wing.  The 
first  is  very  short,  equal  only  to  the  tenth,  the  second 
to  the  seventh,  the  third  to  the  sixth.  Greater  wing 
coverts,  pale  red,  barred  with  dusky  brown;  primaries, 
brownish,  tipped  with  dark  grey,  marked  on  the  inner 
webs  with  dusky  bands,  the  inner  margins  of  which  are 
reddish  white:  the  bands  are  conspicuous  on  the  under 
side ;  the  tips  are  darker  than  the  rest ;  secondaries  and 
tertiaries,  marked  as  the  primaries.  The  tail,  long,  even, 
and  consists  of  twelve  rather  wide  and  rounded  bluish 
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grey  f(\ithers:  uhcI  has  from  three  to  six  broad  bands  of 
blackish  brown:  it  is  tipped  with  greyish  white;  under 
tail  coverts,  reddish  white,  barred  with  rufous  bro^vn;  the 
feathers  on  the  legs  barred  with  the  same.  Legs,  light 
yellow,  thin,  and  long;  toes,  light  yellow;  the  lattrr  are 
also  long,  the  middle  one  being  remarkably  so,  even  in 
comparison  with  the  others:  the  thii*d  and  fourth  arc 
connected  at  the  base  by  a  web,  which  extends  beyond 
the  second  joint  of  the  latter,  and  curves  forward  as 
far  as  that  of  the  latter :  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  very 
protuberant;  claws,  black,  pale  bluish  at  the  base:  they 
are  very  thin  at  the  points;  the  inner  and  hind  ones 
arc  of  equal  length,  and  longer  than  the  others. 

Female;  weight,  about  nine  ounces;  length,  from 
about  one  foot  two  to  one  foot  four  inches;  bill  and 
cere,  as  in  the  male;  iris,  as  in  the  male;  head  and 
cro^vn,  blackish  grey;  a  white  band  passes  from  the 
forehead  over  each  eye,  and  runs  into  the  white  on 
the  back  of  the  neck;  neck  and  nape,  brown,  the  shafts 
dark  in  front;  chin  and  throat,  reddish  white,  w'ith  longi- 
tudinal lines  of  dark  brown ;  throat  and  breast,  reddish 
white,  transversely  barred,  more  or  less  clearly  with 
dark  brown,  each  feather  having  five  bars:  in  age  the 
w^holc  colouring  aj)proximates  to  that  of  the  male ;  back, 
rufous  or  greyish  brown.  The  "wings  expand  to  about 
the  width  of  two  feet  four  or  two  feet  five  inches;  under- 
neath they  are  pale  grey,  more  or  less  tinged  with  rusty 
red,  and  barred  with  dark  brown;  under  wing  coverts, 
light  red,  barred  with  dusky  brown ;  primaries,  second- 
aries, and  tertiaries,  greyish  black,  obscurely  barred  on 
the  outer  webs  w^lth  dark  brown,  and  spotted  with  two  or 
more  large  yelloAvish  "white  spots  on  the  inner  webs  in 
the  intervals,  excepting  toAvards  the  tips;  greater  and 
lesser  under  wing  coverts,  as  the   breast,   but   the   bars 
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are  broader.  The  tail,  wliich  is  brown,  has  foiir  darker 
bars  of  the  same  on  the  middle  feathers,  and  five  on 
the  side  ones;  their  edge  is  better  defined  on  the  lower 
than  on  the  upper  side;  tip,  whitish;  under  tail  coverts, 
white,  with  a  few  dark  markings  on  the  outer  ones,  as 
on  the  breast,  but  broader ;  legs  and  toes,  yellow ;  claws, 
black. 

The  young  are  at  first  covered  with  white  or  greyish 
white  down — even  in  the  nest  the  females  are  distin- 
guishable by  their  superior  size.  When  fledged,  the  bill 
is  dusky  brown  at  the  tip,  and  bluish  at  the  base; 
cere,  greenish  yellow;  iris,  light  brown.  Head  and 
neck,  reddish  brown,  with  some  partly  white  feathers  on 
the  back  of  the  latter;  the  middle  of  each  feather  being 
dark  greyish  browni;  breast,  reddish  white,  with  large 
oblong  spots  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  the  middle  of 
each  feather  being  of  that  colour,  transversely  barred 
with  yellowish  red  or  light  rust  colour — the  bars 
becoming  by  degrees  narrower  and  brighter.  Back, 
reddish  brown;  legs  and  toes,  greenish  yelloM',  tinged 
with  blue.  Wings  and  tail,  dark  reddish  brown,  then 
bluish  grey,  which  becomes  more  pure  as  the  bird 
advances  in  age;  the  tail  has  tlu-ee  dark  brown  bands. 
The  female  is  larger:  she  also  has  the  partly  white 
feathers  on  the  back  of  the  head;  the  breast  is  whiter 
than  in  the  male,  and  the  markings  on  it  larger;  the 
upper  parts  browner.  I  have  recently  s(»en,  in  the 
admirably  well-preserved  collection  of  Mr.  Chafley,  of 
Dodington,  Kent,  a  most  remarkable  variety  of  this  bird, 
a  male,  the  whole  plumage  as  white  as  snow. 
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MOOK    HUZZ.VKD.       WIIITE-IIEADED    HARPY.       PUTTOCK. 

DUCK    HAWK. 

Circus  rufu9^  Bbisson.    Selbt. 

Faho  <eru/j/inosus,  Lis^njeus.     PEXNAyr. 

Falco  arundinaceus,        Becusteik. 

Circus — The  Greek  name  of  some  species  of  Hawk. 

Bvfu9 — Red. 

Why  the  birds  of  the  genus  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived  should  be  called  Harriers  more  than  any  others 
of  the  Hawk  family,  I  know  not.  Yarrell  suggests  that 
the  origin  of  the  name  has  probably  been  derived  from 
their  beating  the  ground  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 
dog  hunting  for  game.  Their  natural  order  is  certainly  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Owls;  the  most  remarkable 
*  feature'  of  similarity  being  the  rufF-like  circle  of  feathers 
round  the  face,  somewhat  after  the  flishion  of  what  in 
the  human  subject  is  called  a  calf-lick,  and  wliich  is 
set  up  or  depressed  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  bird. 

These .  Harriers  are  found  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  three,  if  not  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  They  are 
common  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark  and  the  south 
of  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  and 
Turkey;  less  frequently  in  Switzerland,  and  the  south 
of  Europe:  in  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  Africa;  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  Asia  Minor,  and  other  districts  of 
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Asia.  "Wilson  and  Buonaparte  consider  this  species  to 
be  the  same  as  the  American  one  they  describe  by  the 
name  of  the  Marsh  Hawk,  but  several  distinctive  marks, 
OS  for  example  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  tail 
beyond  the  'wdngs,  will  appear  on  reading  their  account, 
though  they  are  right  in  overruling  the  erroneous 
reason  given  by  Pennant,  namely,  the  thickness  of  the 
legs,  for  supposing  the  birds  distinct ;  whether  therefore 
our  species  is  found  in  America  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

In  this  country  they  are  indigenous,  remaining  with 
us  all  the  year  round  in  most  of  the  counties  of  England 
and  Wales;  in  Ireland,  from  Antrim  to  Cork,  in  Scotland 
and  the  Hebrides.  Their  numbers  however,  like  those 
of  so  many  others  of  the  birds  of  prey,  are  becoming 
gradually  fewer,  and  anything  but  'beautifully  less.* 
From  Scotland  to  Sussex  an  ornithological  lament  over 
the  glories  of  the  departed  is  raised.  'Fuimus*  must 
soon  be  the  motto  of  the  Marsh  Harrier,  as  well  as  of 
*the  Bruce.' 

They  frequent,  as  the  name  suggests,  open  moors  and 
wild  plains,  in  which  marshes  or  lakes  are  found,  but 
appear  to  be  partially  migratory.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  train  them  for  falconry,  but  they  have  been 
found  very  intractable. 

The  flight  of  these  birds,  which  is  not  very  swift,  is 
light  and  airy,  but  unsteady.  Occasionally  they  rise  to  so 
great  a  height  as  to  be  all  but  invisible  to  the  eye,  and 
at  the  time  when  the  female  is  sitting,  the  male  is  often 
to  be  seen  soaring  above  the  nest,  and  performing  a 
variety  of  attractive  evolutions.  They  seldom  alight  on 
trees,  even  to  roost  at  night,  but  resort  to  the  conceal- 
ment of  beds  of  reeds,  and  in  the  day-time  perch  on  a 
hillock,  a  rail,  or  the  ground.  They  do  not  long  remain 
stationary,   but  keep   beating  their  hunting   grounds  in 
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search  of  prey,  and  they  often  frequent  the  sanic  locality 
for  several  days  together,  and  follow  the  like  course  at 
the  same  hour  of  the  day. 

The  food  of  the  Marsh  Harrier  consists  of  rabbits, 
water-rats,  mice,  and  other  small  animals,  whether  found 
dead  or  alive,  land  and  water  reptiles,  the  young  of 
geese,  ducks,  and  other  water-fowl,  and  of  partridges, 
as  also  small  birds,  such  as  quails  and  larks;  the  eggs 
of  birds,  insects,  and  Bewick  and  others  say  fish,  and 
Mudie,  large  carrion.  They  take  their  prey  from  the 
ground  or  the  water,  not  in  the  air.  In  the  autumn 
they  sometimes  leave  the  moors  and  come  down  to  the 
coast  in  quest  of  sea-birds,  perching  on  the  rocks  until 
they  perceive  any  that  they  can  seize.  A  singular  anecdote 
of  one  of  this  species,  communicated  by  Mr.  R.  Ball, 
is  recorded  in  Mr.  Thompson's  "Natural  History  of 
Ireland:" — "One  of  these  birds,  which  I  had  some 
years  since,  lost  a  leg  by  accident.  I  supplied  it  with 
a  wooden  one,  and  the  dexterity  it  acquired  with  this 
stump,  both  in  walking  and  killing  rats,  was  astonivshing. 
When  a  rat  was  turned  out,  the  bird  pounced  at  it, 
ami  never  failed  to  pin  the  animal's  head  to  the  ground 
with  the  stump,  while  a  few  grasps  of  the  sound  limb 
soon  terminated  the  struggle."  This  reminds  one  of 
the  gallant  AVitherington  immortalized  in  'Chevy  Chase,' 
"For  when  his  legs  were  shot  away,  he  fought  upon 
his  stumps." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Jlarch,  nidification 
commences,  and  incubation  in  April;  the  young  are 
hatched  in  !May.  The  nest  is  usually  built  in  the  high 
reeds  which  fringe  the  margin  of  the  lake,  pond,  or 
swamp;  in  a  tuft  of  rushes,  fern,  or  furze;  on  a  mound; 
at  the  edge  of  a  bush,  or  on  the  top  of  the  stump,  or 
in  the  hollow  of  the  branches  of  some  tree  in  the  former 
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Situation.  It  is  a  very  rude  fabrication,  and  composed 
of  sticks,  with  reeds,  flags,  sedge,  rushes,  grass,  or 
leaves;  sometimes  forming  a  mass  a  foot  and  a  half 
above  the  ground. 

The  eggs  are  from  three  to  five  in  number,  slightly 
tapered  at  one  end,  and  generally  perfectly  white,  or 
white  with  a  slight  tinge  of  blue.  Bewick  says  that 
they  arc  irregularly  spotted  with  dusky  brown;  and 
ilacgillivray  describes  some  he  had  seen  wliich  had  a 
few  faint  light  brown  marks. 

This  species  varies  exceedingly  in  plumage.  Male; 
weight,  about  twenty  one  ounces;  length,  one  foot 
seven  to  one  foot  nine  inches;  bill,  bluish  black;  cere, 
yellow;  iris,  yellow;  head,  but  sometimes  only  the 
crown,  yellowish  or  white;  in  some  specimens  the  shaftij 
are  dark;  in  others,  it,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
plumage,  is  ferruginous  bro^vn ;  in  others,  it  is  yellowish 
white  tinged  with  rufous,  and  streaked  with  dark  brown ; 
and  in  others,  only  a  shade  lighter  than  the  rest  of 
the  brown  plumage.  The  upper  part  of  the  neck  is 
encircled  by  a  ruff  of  stiff  feathers;  nape,  yellowish 
white,  or  white;  chin  and  throat,  nearly  wliite.  Breast, 
ferruginous  brown,  streaked  with  a  darker  shade;  the 
shoulders  are  sometimes  white.  Back,  ferruginous  brown, 
the  feathers  margined  with  a  lighter  shade. 

The  wings,  when  closed,  reach  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  tail;  greater  wing  coverts,  ferruginous  brown,  but 
in  older  birds  partially  or  entirely  ash  grey;  and  in 
some  tipped  with  reddish  brown;  sometimes  yellow; 
lesser  wing  coverts,  the  same;  primaries,  brownish  black, 
or  dark  grey  in  old  birds;  the  third  is  the  longest  in 
the  wing;  the  first  and  second  are  short.  Secondaries, 
ash  grey,  tipped  in  some  cases  with  reddish  brown; 
tcrtiaries,   ferruginous   brown,   margined   with  a  lighter 
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that  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  before  explained. 
It  begins  life  in  a  dark  plain  brown  plumage,  with  a 
distinctly  defined  dark  cream-coloured  head;  it  then  leaves 
this  country  as  it  is  a  regidar  migratory  species;  it 
returns  the  next  spring  in  a  much  lighter  brindled 
brown  plumage,  with  a  pale  orange-coloined  head, 
which  pale  orange  in  old  specimens  extends  over  part 
of  the  neck  and  shoulders;  but  in  the  intermediate 
time  it  has  undergone  a  marked  change  of  plumage, 
losing  entirely  all  portions  of  the  cream-colour  of  the 
head,  which  is  in  fact  only  a  breeding  state  of  dress. 
In  this  winter  dress  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in 
this  country,  but  if  by  chance  it  does  occiu*,  it  will 
be  found  as  above  described,  in  all  respects  answering 
the  description  of  the  Harpy  Hawk  of  Brisson;  but 
specimens  taken  upon  their  first  arrival  in  spring,  may 
be  often  got  with  the  cream-coloured  head  only  partly 
developed." 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  Mr.  Arthur  Strickland 
has  met  with  no  young  birds  from  the  nests  in  York- 
shire without  the  white  cap  on  the  head,  and  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Jcnyns  none  in  Cambridgeshire  that  had  it, 
and  further,  in  a  communication  to  Mr.  Allis,  Mr. 
Strickland  says  that  the  only  adult  bird  without  the 
white  cap  he  ever  saw,  was  from  Cambridgeshire, 
which  is  certainly  very  singular.  Can  there  be  two 
species  confounded  together? 
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WHITE    HAWK.      DOTE   IIVWR.      BLUE    IT\WK,    (MALE.) 

RINOTAIL,    (female.) 

Circus  cyanevs,  Fleming.     Selby. 

Falco  cyaneus,  Montagu. 

Falco  torquatuSy  Brisson. 

Falco  pygarffuSy  Lixn.eus. 

Circus — Tho  Greek  name  of  some  fipecies  of  Hawk. 
Cyaneua — Blue — blue-coloured. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Mr.  YarrcU  should 
appear  to  give  Montagu  the  credit  of  determining  that 
the  two  supposed  species,  the  Hen  Harrier  and  the 
Ringtail,  are  identical,  when  the  fact  had  been  long 
previously  observed  by  Willughby. 

"It  has  become  known,"  says  Yarrell,  "on  account  of 
a  supposed  partiality  to  some  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  farm-yard,  by  the  more  general  name  of  Hen 
Harrier."  The  Kite  and  the  Sparrow-Hawk  have, 
however,  an  equal  claim  to  the  distinction.  "The 
male,"  says  Mr.  St.  John,  "is  distinguished  from  afar 
by  his  nearly  white  plumage."  Bewick's  description  of 
this  bird  seems  to  me,  in  some  particulars  to  apply  to 
the  next  species. 

The  Hen  Harrier  is  >videly  distributed,  being  found  in 
the  low  and  flat  districts  of  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Scandinavia,  Russia,  Siberia,  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
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other  countries  of  Europe ;  in  India,  Japan ,  Asia  Minor , 
and   other   parts   of  Asia;    in   Africa;  and    possibly   in 
New  Holland,  and  in  America,  but  Selby  observes  that 
some  doubts  still  remain  as   to  the  specific   identity   of 
the  latter  species  and  ours. 

In  this  country  it  is  generally  dispersed  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  though  in  no  part  numerous. 
It  is  a  perennial  inhabitant  of  the  Hebrides  and 
OrknejTS.  It  seems  to  frequent  the  lower  lands  in  the 
winter,  and  the  higher  in  the  summer. 

The  Hen  Harrier  attaches  itself  to  open  wastes,  downs, 
and  commons,  wide  moors,  fens,  and  marshy  situations. 
It  appears  to  roost  only  on  the  ground,  and  is  easily 
trapped. 

Its  flight  is  low,  but  light  and  buoyant,  though  not 
very  swift.  Sometimes  it  hovers  in  the  air  for  a  short 
time,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Kestrel:  again  it 
sails  on  motionless  pinions,  but  generally  with  quick 
pulsations  of  the  air.  Before  commencing  the  nest, 
both  birds  may  be  seen  soaring  about  and  sporting  in 
the  air:  occasionally  they  do  so  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation, wheeling  in  circles.  Its  attitude  when  settled, 
is  nearly  erect,  and  it  generally  selects  some  little 
eminence  to  alight  on. 

It  beats  its  hunting  grounds  with  regulai'ity,  both  of 
plan  and  time,  and  with  careful  investigation.  Game, 
both  old  and  young,  curlews,  partridges,  pheasants, 
fowls,  lapwings,  buntings,  larks,  snipes,  stonechats,  and 
other  larger  and  smaller  birds,  leverets,  rabbits,  rats,  mice, 
and  other  small  animals,  lizards,  vipers,  snakes,  and  frogs, 
and  occasionally  dead  fish  compose  its  food,  and  all  these 
it  pounces  on  on  the  ground.  If  it  does  chase  any  thing 
in  the  air,  it  docs  not  seize  it  there,  but  drives  it  first 
to  the  earth.     One,   however,   has  been   seen  flying   off" 
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with  a  grouse.  Mr.  Thompson  relates  of  another  as 
follows: — **A  sportsman  having  killed  a  snipe,  was  in 
the  act  of  reloading  his  gun,  when  the  Hawk  sweeping 
quickly  past  him,  made  a  stoop  to  carry  off  the  snipe, 
and  when  just  seizing  the  bird,  was  itself  brought  down 
by  the  second  barrel."  No  fewer  than  twenty  lizards 
were  found  in  one  which  was  killed  near  London.  In 
one  kept  in  confinement,  the  upper  bill  grew  so  much 
hooked  as  almost  to  prevent  the  bird  from  feeding;  but 
by  cutting  half-an-inch  off  it,  the  difficulty  w^as  removed. 

The  note  is  loud  and  clear,  and  resembles  in  some 
degree  that  of  the  Kestrel. 

The  nest,  which  is  built  on  open  wastes,  and  fre- 
quently in  a  furze  cover,  and  placed  on  or  near  the 
ground,  is  composed  of  sticks  rudely  put  together, 
sedge,  reeds,  flags,  and  other  course  materials.  It  is 
made  of  considerable  height,  as  much  as  a  foot  and  a 
half;  perhaps  as  a  safeguard  against  floods.  One  has  been 
Ivnoi\Ti  thus  raised  to  the  height  of  four  feet — perhaps 
a  second  story  had  been  added  to  a  former  tenement. 
The  male  assists  the  female  occasionally  in  the  task  of 
incubation.  The  young  are  hatched  early  in  June: 
both  jiarents  are  said  to  supply  them  with  food. 

The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  sometimes,  I 
l)elieve,  six;  and  most  frequently  white,  or  bluish,  or 
greenish  white,  and  in  some  instances,  more  distinctly 
spotted,  but  often  slightly  marked  with  yellowish  brown 
or  light  brown.  Bewick  describes  some  as  of  a  reddish 
colour,  with  a  few  white  spots. 

Male;  weight,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  ounces;  length, 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches,  or  eighteen  inches  and 
a  half;  bill,  black;  cere,  yellow;  iris,  yellow;  a  number 
of  bristles  almost  hide  the  cere  at  the  base  of  tlie  bill. 
The  head,   which    is   bluish  grey,    is   surrounded   by   a 
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wreath  of   short  stiff  feathers,    white  at    the  base,   and 
slightly  tipped    with  grey;   neck,   ash   grey;    nape,   the 
same,  but  occasionally  mottled  with  brown,  as  are  other 
parts  of  the  plumage  while  in  the  changing  state;  chin 
and  throat,  fine  light  grey.     Breast,  on  the  upper  part, 
grey ;   on  the  lower  part,  white,  or  bluish  white.     Mon- 
tagu describes  one   specimen   which  was   streaked   with 
dusky;    back,    fine    light    grey.      The   wings    reach    to 
within  two  inches  of  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  expand  to 
above  three  feet — the  first  quill  is  shorter  than  the  sixth : 
all    the  feathers   very   soft.     Mr.  Yarrell   quotes   in   his 
work  an  observation  which  I  had  recorded   some  years 
before    in    my   Magazine,    the    "Naturalist,"   as    to   the 
fourth   quill  feather    in   the  female   being  the    longest, 
and    the    third    in    the    male.      He    suggests    that    in 
such  cases  the  birds  mav  have   been   killed   in  autumn 
before  the  ultimate   relative  length  of  the  feathers  has 
been  gained.     The  question,  however,  will  be  a  puzzling 
one,  why  one  feather  should  grow  faster  than  another — 
*who  shall  decide?'     A  difficulty  is  certainly  put  in  the 
way    of  founding    specific    distinctions    on    the   relative 
length  of  the  quill  feathers,  as  I   have  already  pointed 
out  in    the  case  of  the  Sparrow-Hawk,   and  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  do  in  that  of  the  Snowy  Owl. 

Greater  wing  coverts,  grey;  lesser  wing  coverts,  grey, 
but  they  seem  to  be  the  last  part  of  the  plumage  that 
loses  the  ferruginous  tint  of  the  young  bird.  The  first 
six  primaries,  nearly  black,  white  at  the  base,  and  tipped 
with  grey;  the  others  grey  on  the  outer  webs,  white 
on  the  inner,  and  faintly  barred  with  dark  grey:  the 
first  feather  is  very  short,  and  the  lightest  coloured; 
the  fourth  the  longest,  the  third  neai'ly  as  long,  the 
fifth  a  little  longer  than  the  second,  the  seventh  about 
the  length  of  the  first.     Secondaries  and  tertiaries,  grey 
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on  the  outer  webs  and  tips,  white  on  the  inner  webs; 
larger  and  lesser  under  wing  coverts,  white.  The  tail, 
white,  except  the  two  middle  feathers,  which  are  grey, 
with  sometimes  a  few  markings;  the  inner  webs  of  the 
outer  ones  are  barred  with  eight  dark  grey  or  dusky 
bars;  the  outer  webs,  grey,  without  bars  generally,  but 
some  have  them  slightly  barred  with  rust  colour: 
imderneath  it  is  greyish  white,  with  traces  of  five 
darker  bars;  upper  and  under  tail  coverts,  white.  Legs, 
long,  feathered,   and  as  the  toes,  yellow;   claws,   black. 

Female;  weight,  about  eighteen  ounces;  length,  one 
foot  eight  to  one  foot  nine  inches;  bill,  black;  cere, 
yellow;  iris,  yellow;  the  eyes  are  surrounded  with 
white  or  pale  greyish  yellow;  bristles,  as  in  the  male; 
forehead,  pale  greyish  yellow.  Head,  brown,  the  feathers 
margined  with  rufous,  forming  a  faint  collar;  neck  as 
the  head;  the  rufi*,  which  is  more  distinct  than  in  the 
male,  dusky,  or  reddish,  or  yellowish  white,  or  white, 
the  shafts  of  the  feathers  brown;  nape,  rufous;  chin, 
white;  throat,  light  rufous,  the  feathers  marked  as  on 
the  breast.  Breast,  yellowish  white,  or  i)alc  rufous 
brown,  streaked  with  orange  brown,  or  dusky  in  the 
centre  of  each  feather,  and  the  shafts  still  darker. 
Back,  brown,   varied  with   yellowish  or  reddish  brown. 

The  wings  as  in  the  male,  except  as  to  the  length 
of  the  quills,  (vide  supra) — they  expand  to  from  two 
feet  and  a  half  to  two  feet  ten  inches.  Greater  and 
lessor  wing  coverts,  brown,  margined  with  rufous; 
primaries,  dusky,  the  outer  webs  cinereous,  barred 
beneath  with  white  and  dark  brown;  secondaries  and 
tertiaries,  dusky,  slightly  edged  with  a  paler  shade; 
great^er  and  lesser  under  wing  coverts,  reddish  white, 
with  dark  centres  to  the  feathers.  Tail,  light  brown, 
white    at    the    base,    baired   on   the   side   feathers    with 
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waved  bars  of  darker  and  lighter  brown — six  on  the 
middle,  and  four  on  the  side  feathers — the  lighter  ones 
shaded  to  rufous  on  the  inner  webs,  which  appear 
whitish  underneath,  the  last  bar  is  the  widest;  the 
inner  webs,  excepting  those  of  the  two  middle  feathers, 
pale  reddish  grey;  the  shafts  pale  brown.  In  some 
specimens  the  outer  feather  on  each  side  is  light,  and 
without  bars;  the  tip  of  the  tail,  whitish  or  pale  rust 
colour;  underneath  the  tail  is  paler,  the  middle  feathers 
barred  with  dusky  black  and  dull  white.  Tail  coverts, 
white,  sometimes  with  a  few  brown  markings;  under 
tail  coverts,  as  the  breast,  but  lighter  and  less  marked, 
sometimes  spotless.  Legs,  yellow,  feathered  in  front  as 
in  the  male,  one-third  down;  toes,  yellow;  claws,  black. 
The  yoimg  are  at  first  covered  with  white  down — 
the  males  are  smaller  than  the  females,  and  lighter 
coloured.  The  females  as  they  advance  in  age  change 
the  brown  for  more  of  grey,  and  the  light  for  grejrish 
yellow;  the  bars  on  the  wings  shew  more  distinctly, 
from  the  intervals  becoming  lighter,  which  also  encroach 
upon  them.  The  males  gradually  change  from  brown 
to  grey,  commencing  the  change  when  about  a  year 
old:  the  former,  however,  is  their  bridegroom's  attire. 
When  fully  fledged,  the  bill  is  blackish  brown,  yellow 
at  the  base;  cere,  yellow;  iris,  dark  brown;  head  and 
neck,  brown,  edged  with  rufous;  the  ruff  the  same, 
but  paler  at  the  edges.  Breast,  brownish  red,  each 
feather  having  a  central  band  of  brown;  back,  rich 
brown ;  primaries  and  secondaries,  edged  with  brownish 
grey,  the  dark  bands  indistinct,  except  on  the  inner  webs. 
The  tail  has  four  bands  of  dark  brown,  and  four  of  pale 
red,  the  end  one  of  the  latter  colour  fades  into  white; 
upper  tail  coverts,  white  spotted  with  brown;  legs, 
yellow;   toes,  blackish  brown. 
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Cireu9  ManiagWj  Yabbell. 

Fako  hyemaii$y  PEKNAnrr. 

JFaleo  eineraceu9f  cinerarius,  and  einerareuSf  Moktagu. 

JBuieo  eineraeewy  Flehikg.  jEiemrs. 

Circu9 — The  Greek  name  of  some  species  of  Hawk. 

Montagui — Of  Montagu. 

I  HAVE  followed  Mr.  Yarrell  in  both  the  Latin  and 
the  English  denominations  of  this  species,  as  the  previous 
one  has  an  equal  right  with  it  to  the  descriptive  title 
of  *ash-coloured.*  The  compliment  too  of  the  name  is 
properly  claimed  for  Montagu,  the  first  to  discriminate 
the  two  species — ^huic  des  nominis  hujus  honorem.' 

Montagu's  Harrier  occurs  in  the  southern  countries 
of  Europe;  in  Hungary,  Poland,  Silesia,  Austria,  Dal- 
matia,  Dlyria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  France;  in  Asia,  as  far  east  as  India,  and  in  Africa. 
In  America  it  appears  to  be  unknown. 

Different  views  seem  to  have  been  taken  as  to  the 
numbers  of  this  bird  among  us.  Mr.  Hewitson's  account 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  correct  one,  that  "though  at  one 
time  more  abundant  than  has  been  supposed,  it  is  now 
becoming  rare,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure." 
It  has  been  mostly  met  with  in  the  southern  and 
south-western  counties:  one  in  my  possession,  a  young 
bird,  was  shot  on  the  western  borders  of  Dorsetshire. 
In    Yorkshire    various    specimens    have    been   obtained. 
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especially,  as  might  readily  be  imagined  by  those  who 
know  the  locality,  on  Thome  moor,  contiguous  to  the 
*Lcvel  of  Hatfield  Chase.'  In  Sussex,  Mr.  Knox  says 
that  it  has  been  more  often  met  with  than  the  Hen 
Harrier.  It  becomes  still  less  frequent  towards  the 
north,  but  appears  to  be  known  in  Scotland,  in  Suther- 
landshire,  where  it  breeds  near  Bonar  Bridge,  and 
doubtless  in  other  counties  also.  In  Ireland  it  is 
believed  that  one  if  not  more  specimens  have  occurred, 
but  none  have  been  preserved. 

The  flight  of  this  species  resembles  that  of  the  Hen 
Harrier,  but,  Selby  says,  that  it  is  more  rapid  and  more 
strikingly  buoyant. 

Its  food  consists  of  small  birds,  such  as  larks  and 
finches,  as  also  lizards,  frogs,  and  other  reptiles,  and 
even  the  eggs  of  small  birds. 

Nidification  commences  in  March  or  April;  incubation 
in  May;  and  the  young  are  hatehed  in  June  or  July, 
and  moult  in  August. 

The  nest  is  built  on  the  ground,  generally  in  some 
tuft  of  furze,  and  is  composed  of  grass,  sedge,  rushes, 
or  flags. 

The  eggs  arc  usually  four  or  five  in  number,  rarely 
six;  they  are  white,  or  white  with  a  cast  of  light  blue, 
and  in  some  instances  spotted  with  brown. 

Male;  weight,  between  nine  and  ten  ounces;  length, 
about  one  foot  five  or  six  inches;  bill,  dusky  black,  the 
tip  slender  and  very  acute.  Cere,  dull  yellow;  iris, 
yellow;  bristles  almost  hide  the  cere;  head,  neck, 
and  nape,  light  ash-colourcd ;  the  rufl^  is  but  obscurely 
visible.  Chin,  throat,  and  breast,  light  ash-coloured  on 
the  upper  half,  white  on  the  lower,  the  latter  streaked 
down  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  with  ferruginous.  Back, 
ash-colourcd,   rather   darker   or  brownish  on   the   upper 
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part.  The  wings  expand  to  the  width  of  three  feet 
eight  or  nine  inches,  and  extend  when  closed,  beyond 
the  tail.  Greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  ash-coloured; 
primarily  nearly  black,  greyish  at  the  tips;  the  third 
quill  is  the  longest  in  the  wing,  being  an  inch  longer 
than  the  second,  the  first  is  a  little  longer  than  the 
fifth;  the  first  are  the  darkest,  and  gradually  become 
lighter.  Secondaries,  ash-coloured,  the  latter  crossed 
by  three  dusky  black  bars,  of  which  only  one  is  visible 
above  when  the  wings  are  closed.  Tertiaries,  ash- 
coloured;  larger  and  lesser  under  wing  coverts,  white, 
barred  with  light  ferruginous;  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail,  ash-coloured,  the  outer  ones  white,  barred  with 
ferruginous;  underneath  it  is  dull  white,  barred  with 
dusky  grey;  under  tail  coverts,  as  the  lower  half  of 
the  breast.  Legs,  slender,  yellow,  and  feathered  in 
front  about  a  fourth  down;  toes,  slender  and  ycUow; 
claws,  black. 

Female ;  weight,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  ounces ; 
length,  one  foot  six  to  one  foot  seven  inches;  bill, 
nearly  black;  cere,  dull  yellow;  iris,  yellow,  over  the 
eye  is  a  streak  of  dull  white;  bristles,  as  in  the  male. 
Crown  and  back  of  the  head,  reddish  brown,  edged 
with  a  lighter  shade;  neck,  brown;  nape,  brown,  edged 
with  yellowish  white.  Chin  and  throat,  light  yellowish 
rufous;  breast,  light  reddish  brown,  streaked  with  a 
darker  shade.  Back,  dark  brown,  the  feathers  margined 
with  ferruginous.  Wings,  as  in  the  male,  in  proportion; 
greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  as  the  back;  primaries, 
secondaries,  and  tertiaries,  dusky;  greater  and  lesser 
imder  wing  coverts,  brown.  Tail,  dark  brown  on  the 
centre  feathers,  the  side  ones  barred  with  two  shades 
of  reddish  brown,  except  the  outer,  which  are  barred 
with  reddish  brown   and  white.     Tail    coverts,  brown, 
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mixed  with  a  little  white.  Legs  and  toes,  yellow ;  claws, 
black.  In  advanced  age  the  whole  plumage  becomes 
lighter. 

The  young  male  in  the  first  year  has  the  head  and 
neck  ferruginous,  each  feather  streaked  with  dark  brown ; 
chin,  throat,  and  breast,  uniform  reddish  brown.  In 
the  young  female  the  breast  is  without  the  streaks;  back, 
dark  brown,  (in  my  specimen  nearly  all  the  feathers 
are  margined  with  Ught  rufous;)  greater  and  lesser  wing 
coverts  the  same  margined  with  ferruginous;  wings 
underneath  as  the  breast;  primaries,  secondaries,  and 
tertiaries,  dull  black;  both  the  latter  tipped  with  rufous. 
Tail,  with  five  bands  of  dark  and  four  of  greyish  brown ; 
underneath,  dull  reddish  white,  with  four  or  five  bands 
of  brownish  grey;  tail  coverts,  white,  tipped  with  rufous; 
under  tail  coverts,  as  the  breast.  In  the  next  stage  the 
head  is  brown  and  rufous;  chin  and  throat,  light  grey; 
breast,  white.  Greater  wing  coverts,  dark  brown ;  lesser 
wing  coverts,  Ughter  brown,  varied  with  rufous  and 
grey;  primaries  and  secondaries,  blackish  brown.  Tail, 
except  the  two  middle  feathers,  barred  with  brown  and 
rufous ;  the  middle  ones  have  the  outer  webs  light  grey ; 
the  inner,  grey,  with  five  dark  brown  bands;  underneath 
it  is  barred  with  greyish  white  and  brown.  Under  tail 
coverts,  white,  with  a  rufous  streak  on  the  centre  of  each 
feather. 

These  birds  vary  extremely  in  plumage,  the  males 
occurring  in  every  stage  of  gradation  firom  the  garb  of 
the  female  to  their  own  perfect  hue;  some  even  vary 
on  different  sides.  I  have  seen  two  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Chaffey,  of  Dodington,  Kent,  and  have  heard  of 
another,  of  a  imiform  dark  colour,  almost  black.  A  fom*th, 
a  similar  variety,  is  described  in  the  ^'Zoologist,"  as 
having  the  nape  irregularly  marked  with  white. 
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SHORT-EARED    OWL. 

WOODCOCK   OWL.      SHORT-HORNED    OWL.      IL\WK   OWL. 

MOUSE   HAWK. 

Strix  hrachyototy  Montagu.    Bewick. 

Stria  vltda^  Latham. 

Otu9  hrachyotas,  Selby.     Gould. 

iSf^rtjp — ^A  kind  of  Owl.     Brachyotos — brachus — Short. 

OdSj  (plural  Ota) — An  oar. 

The  remark  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
article,  applies  in  a  modified  degree  to  the  bird  whose 
natural  history  is  at  present  under  consideration.  I  hope 
we  shall  never  ourselves  be  so  overwise  as  to  undervalue 
the  tales  of  our  childhood;  and,  if  so,  the  question 
"what  ears  you  have!"  and  the  philosophical  answer  "the 
better  to  hear  with;'*  will  never  be  effaced  from  our 
recollection. 

The  Short-eared  Owl  is  found  in  Germany,  Holland, 
most  parts  of  Europe,  and  North  and  South  America. 

Unlike  the  next  species,  this  one  avoids  the  shelter 
of  woods,  and  makes  itself  conspicuous  in  the  open 
country,  seeming  to  prefer  moist  situations:  in  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  it  is  the  most  numerous,  as 
if  it  had  crossed  over  from  the  continent. 

It  is  a  migratory  bird,  arriving  among  us  in  October, 
and  departing  in  March;  and  as  five  or  six  are  sometimes 
found  roosting  together,  it  is  deemed  probable  that  they 
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migrate  in  flocks,  more  or  less  large.  On  one  occasion, 
in  Ireland,  thirteen  or  fourteen  were  seen  together.  They 
breed  in  Northumberland,  and  probably  other  northern 
counties;  in  the  Orkneys,  in  Dumfriesshire  and  other 
l)arts  of  Scotland :  several  of  their  nests  have  been  found 
in  Norfolk,  and  once,  it  is  believed,  in  Suffolk. 

They  feed  by  day,  especially  in  dull  weather,  and 
may  sometimes  be  seen  hawking  over  turnip  fields,  as 
well  as  in  more  wild  districts,  which  they  naturally  prefer. 
When  disturbed  they  fly  but  a  little  way,  and  then  alight 
again  on  the  ground.  If  captured  they  defend  them- 
selves with  much  spirit,  as  does  the  Long-eared  Owl, 
but  are  in  some  degree  tameable;  so  much  so  as  to  take 
food  from  the  hand.  One  kept  by  Montagu  never  drank 
during  six  months.  They  have  been  observed  to  retreat 
into  rabbit-holes,  at  the  entrance  of  which  they  had 
been  stationed,  afler  the  manner  of  the  Burrowing  Owl 
of  America. 

On  occasion  this  species  exhibits  considerable  powers  of 
flight,  and  if  teased  by  the  pursuit  of  a  rook  or  other 
bii'd,  easily  surmounts  it,  and  sometimes  ascends  to  a 
great  height,  where  it  wheels  about  in  circles.  It  flies 
much  after  the  manner  of  a  Sea-gull,  and  seems  but 
very  seldom  to  perch  on  trees. 

Grouse,  pigeons,  plovers,  larks,  yellow-hammers,  and 
other  small  birds,  chickens,  which  it  sometimes  snaps  up 
even  in  the  day-time  from  the  barn  door,  rats,  mice, 
reptiles,  beetles,  and  other  insects  compose  the  prey  of 
the  Short-eared  Owl.  The  legs  of  a  Purre  were  found 
in  the  stomach  of  one,  and  in  another  the  remains  of  a 
bat.  "Generally  speaking,"  says  Bishop  Stanley,  "a 
more  useful  race  of  birds  does  not  exist;  since,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  larger  and  rarer 
species,    their     food    consists    entirely    of    vermin    and 
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insectSy  very  prejudicial  to  our  crops;  and  which,  but 
for  these  nocturnal  hunters,  might  do  serious  mischief. 
A  striking  instance  of  their  utility  occurred  some  years  ago 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire, 
where  during  the  summer  such  incredible  numbers  of 
mice  overran  the  country  as  to  destroy  a  large  portion 
of  vegetation;  and  their  ravages  might  have  extended 
to  an  alarming  degree,  had  it  not  been  for  a  sudden 
assemblage  of  Owls,  which  resorted  from  all  parts  to 
prey  upon  them.  Short-eared  Owls,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-eight,  have  been  counted  in  a  single  £eld,  collected 
together,  no  doubt,  by  swarms  of  mice  which  in  a 
fovourable  season  had  been  bred  there." 

The  note  is  said  by  Meyer  to  be  soft  and  pleasing, 
and  to  resemble  the  words  *kiou,  kiou.'  If  alarmed  for 
their  young,  they  utter  a  shrill  cry,  and  make,  as  also 
at  other  times,  a  snapping  noise  with  their  bills.  The 
motion  is  so  quick  in  doing  this,  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  bill  can  be  observed. 

The  nest,  which  is  built  on  the  ground  among  long 
grass,  heather,  rushes,  or  fern,  is  composed  of  moss,  hay, 
or  grass,  or  even  formed  by  a  mere  hollow  in  the 
earth.  The  young  have  been  found  seated  on  the  ground 
near  the  nest  before  they  were  able  to  fly. 

The  eggs,  which  are  white,  are  from  three  to  five 
in  number. 

The  whole  plumage  of  these  birds  is  very  soft.  Male; 
weight,  about  eleven  ounces;  length,  one  foot  two  to 
one  foot  three  inches;  bill,  bluish  or  brownish  black, 
and  partly  concealed  by  the  plumage;  cere,  the  same, 
the  feathers  about  it  also  white  with  black  shafts.  Iris, 
yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
brownish  black  passing  into  white,  and  broadest  behind; 
the  feathers  of  the  wreath  which  encircles  the  face   are 
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striped  with  light  ferruginous  and  black,  the  latter  pre- 
dominating near  the  ears.     The  head,  dusky,  the  feathers 
edged  with  light  ferruginous.     The  crown  is   furnished 
with   two   tufts   or   ^soi-disant'   ears,  but  which   in   this 
species  are  not  very  conspicuous,  and  are  chiefly  set  up 
when  the  bird  is  asleep  or  in  a  quiescent  state.     Bewick 
says  that  if  frightened,  the  tufts  are  depressed,  but  the 
fact  is   that  their   then   disappearance   is   rather   caused 
by  all  the  feathers  of  the  head  being  raised  so  as  nearly 
to  hide  the  former.     The  tuft;s,  which  are   placed   near 
together,   are   composed   of    three   or    four  feathers   not 
much  longer  than   the   other  feathers  of   the   head,   the 
longest  being  less  than  an  inch  in  length ;  they  are  dusky 
on  the  outer  webs   and   yellowish   white   on   the   inner. 
Neck,  nape,   chin,   and  throat,   pale   buff,   with  oblong 
dark  brown  streaks;  breast,  pale  buff,  sometimes  darker, 
streaked  with   dark   brown,   wider  above   and   narrower 
lower  down  on  the  shaft  of  the  feathers,  which  are  edged 
with  yellowish.     Back,   dusky,   the   feathers  edged  with 
light    ferruginous.      The    wings,    long   and    broad,    and 
expand   to   the   width   of  about   three    feet,    or    a   little 
more;    underneath   they   are   yellowish   white,   the   dark 
bars   on   the   inner   webs   shewing   through — they   reach 
about  an  inch  beyond  the  tail.     Greater  and  lesser  wing 
coverts,  mottled  with  dark  dusky  and  ferruginous,  some 
of  them  spotted  with   yellowish  white.     Primaries,   very 
broad,  yellowish  salmon-colour,  greyish  towards  the  tips, 
white  at  the  base  of  the  outer  webs:   the  second  is  the 
longest,   the   third   nearly   as   long,    the    fourth   a   little 
shorter  than  the   first;   some  of  the   quills  are   strongly 
serrated  on  the  outer  edge.     The  two  or  three  first  have 
one  or  two  dusky  bars,  the  next  two  or  three,  and  the 
rcbt  two,  three,  or  four,  on  the  outer  webs;  and  all  have 
one  irregular  bai',  or  part  of  one,  on  the  inner — the  bars 
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arc  only  on  tlic  outer  half  of  the  quills.  Secondaries 
also  broad^  dusky  buff,  spotted  with  dull  white,  fonniug 
irregular  bars;  tertiarics,  dusky  buff;  larger  and  lesser 
under  wing  coverts,  as  the  wings;  underneath,  the 
feathers   edged   with   brown,   with    a   few   brown    spots. 

Tail,  rather  short,  buff,  with  four  or  five  broad  bands 
of  dusky  brown  on  the  six  middle  feathers;  the  two 
centre  ones  spotted  with  dusky  on  the  interstices;  the 
bars  on  the  outer  fe.ithers  are  fewer  and  imi)erfect,  and 
the  yellow  on  the  outside  feathers  is  shaded  off  to 
whitish;  those  have  only  two  irregular  brown  bars  on 
the  inner  webs;  tlie  tip  yellowish  white.  Tail  coverts, 
yellowish  brown,  faintly  edged  with  a  darker  shade; 
under  tail  coverts,  white.  Legs,  feathered,  pale  buff, 
short  and  tliick;  the  third  and  fourth  toes  are  united 
at  the  base  by  a  short  web ;  the  first  is  the  shortc^st,  and 
has  an  extensive  lateral  motion,  the  third  is  the  longest, 
the  second  and  fourth  nearly  equal.  Toes,  the  same, 
the  feathers  assuming  a  hairy  appearance.  Claws,  much 
hooked,  blackish  grey,  the  middle  one  grooved  beneath, 
with  a  sharp  inner  edge. 

Female;  length,  about  one  foot  four  inches;  the 
breast  is  rather  deeper  tinted  than  in  the  male,  and  the 
streaks  broader.  The  back  is  rather  lighter  than  in  the 
male.  The  wings  expand  to  the  width  of  three  feet 
one  or  two  inches. 
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LONG-HORNED    OWL. 

Strix  otuSf  LiNN.i:us.    Latham. 

Olus  vulgarisy  Fleming.    Selby. 

Strix — Some  species  of  Owl.       Oda^  (plural  otd) — An  ear. 

As  wisdom  is  certainly  both  more  to  be  acquired  and 
more  to  be  considered  to  exist  as  the  consequence  of 
hearing,  than  of  any  other  of  the  senses,  the  'ears*  of 
this  species  may  have  been  the  procuring  a  cause  of  the 
agnomen  of  the  'Bird  of  wisdom'  attaching  to  its  kind. 
Tt  might,  however,  possibly  be  objected  to  this  theory, 
that  if  it  were  correct,  the  Ass  should  be  deemed  the 
wisest  of  animals. 

The  Long-cared  Owl  is  plcntifid  in  many  countries  of 
all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  Europe  it  occurs  . 
in  Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  France,  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  Spain.  In  this  country  it  is  generally  dis- 
tributed, though  no  where  numerous.  In  the  fir  woods, 
north-east  of  York,  it  is  to  be  pretty  commonly  met 
with.     It  is  also  a  resident  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

This  Owl  is  not  only  a  nocturnal,  but  occasionally, 
and  even  in  bright  sunshine,  a  diurnal  feeder:  for  the 
most  part,  however,  it  keeps  quiet  by  day.  It  is  readily 
tamed,  and  affords  much  amusement  by  the  many  gro- 
tesque attitudes  it  assumes,  to  which  its  ears  and  eyes 
ive  piquancy.     It  may  often  be  detected  with  a  small 
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orifice  left  through  wliich  it  is  peeping  when  its  eyes 
would  seem  to  be  shut;  and  it  has  the  singuhir  faculty 
of  being  able  to  close  one  eye  while  the  other  is  not 
shut;  so  that  it  may  appear  to  be  'wide  awake'  on  one 
side,  while  apparently  asleep  on  the  other,  or,  if  asleep, 
may  be  so  literally  Vith  one  eye  open.'  The  cars  are 
raised  by  any  excitement;  at  other  times  they  are 
depressed.  If  attacked,  it  makes  a  vigorous  defence, 
throwing  itself  on  its  back,  striking  with  its  claws,  and 
liissing  and  snapping  with  its  bill.  If  provoked  only, 
it  merely  makes  a  querulous  noise.  A  friend  of  Mr. 
Thompson's,  of  Belfast,  kept  this  and  the  preceding 
species  instead  of  cats,  and  found  them  more  effective 
as  destroyers  of  rats  and  mice.  They  were,  he  says, 
S'ery  fond  of  having  their  ears  rubbed.' 

TTie  food  of  this  Owl  consists  of  leverets,  rabbits, 
rats,  mice,  moles,  sparrows,  snipes,  chaffinches,  blackbirds, 
linnets,  goldfinches,  and  other  small  birds,  which  it  is 
said  to  surprise  when  at  roost,  as  also  of  beetles  and 
other  insects.  It  seizes  its  prey  with  its  bill,  with  which 
it  carries  it  if  not  large,  but  if  otherwise  transfers  it  to 
its  foot. 

Meyer  says  that  the  note  is  described  by  the  word 
^hook.' 

Nidification  commences  early  in  March. 

Other  birds'  nests,  such  as  crows,  magpies,  and  ring- 
doves, are  generally,  if  not  always,  fitted  up  by  the  one 
before  us  as  its  domicile,  by  flattening  them  and  lining 
them  with  a  few  feathers  or  a  little  wool.  It  sometimes 
even  locates  itself  in  that  of  a  squirrel,  and  is  not 
deterred  by  its  not  being  far  from  the  ground.  Trec.s 
give  it  its  'locus  stiindi,'  evergreens,  such  as  spruce, 
Scotch,  and  other  fii's,  holly,  and  ivy,  seeming  to  be 
preferred,  especially  in  large  woods.     Ivy-covered  rocks. 
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and  even  the  ground  it  also  nestles  on.  It  appears  to 
be  thought  by  some  that  there  is  a  difference  of  eight 
or  ten  days  in  the  laying  of  each  cgg^  which  are  severally 
sat  on  in  the  intervals,  causing  a  corresponding  difference 
in  the  time  of  the  young  being  hatched.  "Tlic  Long- 
horned  Owl,"  says  Mudie,  '^generally  takes  possession 
of  the  deserted  nest  of  some  other  bird,  such  as  one  of 
the  crow  tribe,  which  nestle  earlier,  and  thus  have  their 
brood  out  of  the  nest  by  the  time  that  the  Owl  lays." 
The  Long-eai'cd  Owl,  be  it  remembered,  lays  in  March, 
and  though  I  think  that  Mr.  Macgillivray  is  rather  too 
severe  upon  Mudie,  whose  work  is  actually  described  by 
Mr.  Neville  Wood,  as  one  of  ^'the  two  best  which  have 
yet  appcjired!"  yet  I  cannot  forbear  asking  here  "at 
what  time  does  Rook-shooting  commence?"  If  the 
young  Hooks  have  fled  before  i^Iarch,  they  must  have 
had  but  a  cold  berth  of  it  in  February!  Such  an 
imagination  as  this  reminds  me  of  a  somewhat  corres- 
ponding mistake  developed  in  an  illustrated  London 
paper.  "Our  own  correspondent,"  'on  the  spot'  I 
suppose,  was  describing  the  circumstance  of  Her  ^lajesty's 
wifnc^ssing  the  process  of  'shearing'  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  a  veritable  engraving  duly  chronicled  the 
barbarous  despoiling  of  sheep  of  their  fleeces  in  the 
month  of  October;  and  in  that  part  of  the  Kingdom  too! 
'ilie  writer  was  not  aware  that  the  term  'shearinj;' 
applied  in  the  north  of  England  to  corn,  as  well  as  to 
sheep,  and  liad  as  little  thought  for  the  unfortunate 
animals,  as  ]\Iudie  for  the  wretched  Hooks. 

The  eggs,  which  are  of  a  round  shape  and  white, 
are  generally  two  in  number,  but  sometimes  three  or 
four,  and  some  writers  say  five,  are  laid  about  the  end 
of  ^larch  or  the  beginning  of  April,  by  the  latter  end 
of  which  the  vouncr  are  hatched. 
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"For  the  first  month,"  says  Mr.  Sdhy,  "thoy  tukc  up 
their  abode  in  some  adjoining?  tree;  and  for  many 
subsequent  days,  indited  for  weeks,  may  be  heard  after 
sunset  utterin«:f  a  phiintive  eidl  for  food,  during  which 
time  the  parent  birds  are  diligently  employed  in  hawking 
ibr  prey." 

These  birds  vary  considerably  in  the  depth  and  tone 

of  their  miu'kings.     Male;    weight,  nine  or  ten  ounces; 

length,  from  one  foot  two  to  one  foot  three  inches;  bill, 

dull  black — a  streak  of  dark  brown  extends  from  it  to 

the   eye.     Cere,   flesh-coloured,   hid   by   the  feathers   of 

the  wreath,  which  are  light  brown  on  each  outer  side, 

with  a  half-circular  boundary  line  of  darker  brown;  on 

the  inner   side,    dusky    at  the  base,    and   white  towai'ds 

the  tip:?.     Iris,  orange  yellow,  the  radiated  circle  round 

the  eye  is  cream-colour,  faintly  tinged  with  orange;  the 

"bristly  feathers  between  the  eyes  and  the?  bill  are  black 

at  the   base   and   white    at    the   tips,    the   shafts    black. 

Head,  yellowish  brown,  mottled  with  darker  and  white. 

The  tufts,  which    are    formed    of  from   seven   or   eight 

to  twelve  feathers,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more  in  length, 

are  brownish  black  in  the  middle,  and  edged  with  white, 

light,  or  rufous,  or  yellowish  brown — the  hind  ones  are 

the  shortest;  the  face  is  ferruginous,  speckled  with  black 

and  rufous,   and    surrounded,   in  one  of   my  specimens, 

with    part    of    a   circle    of    white    on    the    lower    side. 

Xeck  and  najx,  light  yellowish   brown,  much    speckled 

and    streaked    with    brownish   black,   dusky,    ash    grey, 

rufous,    or  white — the  whole  elegantly  blended.      Chin, 

throat,  and  breast,  dark  greyish  white  or  cream-coloured, 

mixed  vrith  light  or   rufous   brown,    and   streaked    with 

dark  brown,  the  shafts  black;   back,  as  the  neck. 

The  wings,  when  closed,  reach  a  little  beyond  the  end 
of  the  tail,  and  expand  to  the  width  of  three  feet,  and 
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from  that  to  tliree  feet  two  inches.  Greater  and  lesser 
wing  coverts,  as  the  neck;  primaries,  light  brown  or 
salmon-colour,  barred  and  mottled  towards  their  base 
with  darker,  tawny,  or  brown,  and  clouded  with  reddish 
grey,  and  brown  at  the  tips:  the  second  feather  is  the 
longest,  the  first  and  fourth  equal,  the  third  about  half- 
an-inch  shorter.  Secondaries  and  tcrtiaries,  barred  more 
finely  with  tawny  and  dull  black,  and  mottled;  larger 
and  lesser  under  wing  coverts,  light  brownish  yellow, 
with  a  spot  of  black  at  the  base  of  the  primaries.  Tail, 
barred  and  speckled  irregularly  on  the  middle  feathers, 
and  decidedly  on  the  outer  with  dusky  and  cinereous 
brown,  yellowish  or  reddish  orange,  or  dull  white.  It 
is  square  in  shape,  rather  short,  and  composed  of  twelve 
broad  rounded  feathers;  underneath  greyish  white, 
crossed  with  narrow  bars  of  dusky  brown.  Under  tail 
coverts,  light  brown,  verging  to  white;  legs,  feathered 
with  light  brown  or  buff  feathers.  Toes,  the  same, 
except  the  ends  of  the  two  front  ones,  the  third  and 
fourth  connected  at  the  base  by  a  short  web;  the  first 
is  capable  of  extended  side  motion,  the  third  is  the 
longest,  the  second  and  fourth  nearly  equal.  Claws, 
dull  black,  inclining  to  pink  at  the  base,  they  are 
rather  long,  much  curved,  and  sharp. 

Female ;  length,  one  foot  two  to  one  foot  four  inches ; 
the  wreath  is  lighter,  and  the  back  has  more  greyish 
white  than  in  the  male:  the  older  the  birds,  the  more 
grey.  The  wings  expand  to  the  width  of  from  three 
feet  two  to  three  feet  four  inches. 

The  young  are  at  first  covered  with  white  down,  which 
next  tiu-ns  to  yellowish,  with  wliich  brown  becomes  grad- 
ually interspersed.  At  first  the  bars  on  the  wings  and 
tail  are  more  distinct,  and  the  streaks  broader  and  darker, 
as  indeed  is  the  whole  plumage  than  in  the  adult  birds. 
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GREAT   OWL.        ORKAT-E.\RED   OWL.       GREAT-IIORNED   OWf,. 

8trix  Bubo  ItiirsMVB.    Montagu. 

Bubo  tmunmusy  Selby.     Qould. 

Sirix^Some  kind  of  Owl.      JBii^—Tho  Latin  name  of 

Bomo  kind  of  Owl. 

"What  eyes  he  has!"  in  the  words  of  the  worthy 
gentleman  recorded  in  Mr.  Scropes'  "Days  and  nip^hts 
of  salmon  fishing,"  who  trolled  for  a  day  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  catch  a  wooden  pike  stuck  at  the  bottom  of 
a  pond;  and  who  declared  to  the  host,  who  enquired 
if  he  had  caught  it  for  dinner,  that  though  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  yet  that  it  had  "run  at  him 
several  times!" 

The  Eagle  Owl,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  name, 
has  much  of  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  former 
bird — the  Owl  in  fact  is  merged  in  the  Eagle. 

The  stronghold  of  this  fine  bird  appears  to  be  the 
north  of  Europe,  but  it  also  occurs  in  many  of  the 
Pennine  ranges  of  the  south.  It  inhabits  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Lapland,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Astrachan,  Turkey,  Hungary,  France,  and  Spain. 
It  also  occurs  in  China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia:  Meyer 
says  that  it  is  found  in  Africa,  and  in  North  and  South 
America;  but  though  Wilson  seems  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  Pennant    was    right    in    considering   the   Virginian 
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Horned  Owl  of  the  latter  continent  only  a  variety  of  the 
species  before  us ;  yet  if  that  is  the  one  meant  by  Meyer, 
I  think  it  is  distinct,  judging  from  Wilson's  own 
description. 

In  Yorkshire,  a  specimen  of  this  bird  was  shot  in  the 
month  of  March,  1845,  in  the  woods  of  Clifton  Castle, 
near  Bedale,  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated 
residences  in  the  kingdom,  the  seat  of  Timothy  Hutton, 
Esq.,  late  High-Sheriff;  another  at  Horton,  near  Bradford, 
about  the  year  1824 ;  and  a  third  was  caught  in  a  wood 
near  Harrogate,  in  the  summer  of  1832.  One  was  taken 
in  the  year  1848,  as  I  am  informed,  by  the  Rev.  R.  P. 
Alington,  in  the  parish  of  Stainton  Le  Vale,  Lincolnshire. 
Others  have  been  met  with  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Devonshire, 
Suffolk,  and  Durham;  several  near  Melbourne  in  Derby- 
shii-e;  one  at  Shardlow,  in  1828;  one  at  Hampstead,  near 
London,  on  the  3rd.  of  November,  1845,  which  had  been 
previously  wounded  in  the  wing.  In  Ireland,  four 
specimens  visited  the  county  of  Donegal,  after  a  great 
snow-storm  from  the  north-east.  In  the  Orkney  islands 
it  is  considered  to  be  a  permanent  resident. 

"Owls  have  been  noticed"  says  Bishop  Stanley,  "for 
an  extraordinary  attachment  to  their  young;  whether, 
however,  it  exceeds  that  of  other  birds  or  animals  may 
be  very  difficult  to  say,  but  tlicy  will  certainly  visit 
and  feed  them  long  after  they  have  been  separated  from 
the  nest.  Some  young  Owls  which  had  been  so  far 
tamed  as  to  take  food  from  the  hand,  were  observed 
to  lose  all  their  familiarity  on  being  hung  out  during 
the  night,  in  consequence  of  renewed  visits  from  the 
supposed  parent  birds,  who  fed  them  with  as  much  care 
and  attention  as  if  they  had  been  with  them  without 
interruption  Another  instance  in  point  was  witnessed 
by  a  Swedish  gentleman,  who  resided   several  years  on 
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a  farm  near  a  steep  mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which 
two  Eagle  Owls  had  built  their  nest.  One  day  in  the 
month  of  July,  a  young  bird  having  quitted  the  nest 
was  caught  by  the  servants.  This  bird  was,  considering 
the  season  of  the  year,  well  feathered,  but  the  down 
appeared  here  and  there  between  those  feathers  which 
had  not  yet  attained  their  full  growth.  After  it  was 
caught  it  was  shut  in  a  large  hen-coop,  when  to  his 
surprise  on  the  foUowing  morning  a  fine  young  partridge 
was  found  lying  dead  before  the  door  of  the  coop.  It 
was  immediately  concluded  that  this  provision  had  been 
brought  there  by  the  old  Owls,  which  no  doubt  had  been 
making  search  in  the  night-time  for  their  lost  young 
one;  and  such  was  indeed  the  fact,  for  night  after  night 
for  fourteen  days  was  this  same  mark  of  attention 
repeated.  The  game  which  the  old  ones  carried  to  it 
consisted  chiefly  of  young  partridges ;  for  the  most  part 
newly  killed,  but  sometimes  a  little  spoiled.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  spoiled  flesh  had  already  been  some 
time  in  the  nest  of  the  old  Owls,  and  that  they  had 
brought  it  merely  because  they  had  no  better  provision 
at  the  time.  The  gentleman  and  his  servant  watched 
several  nights  in  order  that  they  might  observe,  through 
a  window,  when  and  how  this  supply  was  brought,  but 
in  vain;  for  it  appeared  that  the  Owls,  which  are  very 
quick-sighted,  had  discovered  the  moment  when  the 
window  was  not  watched,  as  food  was  found  to  be  placed 
before  the  coop  on  these  very  nights.  In  the  month 
of  August,  the  attention  on  the  part  of  the  old  birds 
ceased;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  this  was  about 
the  usual  period  when  all  birds  of  prey  abandon  their 
young  to  their  own  exertions,  and  usually  drive  them 
ofi*  to  shift  for  themselves  in  distant  haunts.  It  may  be 
readily  concluded,  from  this  instance,  how   much   game 
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must  be  destroyed  by  a  pair  of  these  large  Owls,  during 
the  time  they  rear  their  young." 

The  Eagle  Owl  is  easily  reconciled  to  confinement; 
and  in  two  instances  has  been  known  to  breed  in  cap- 
tivity. A  pair  of  these  birds  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Edward  Fountaine,  of  Easton,  near  Norwich,  formed  a 
nest  of  straw  in  the  comer  of  their  cage:  the  first  egg 
was  laid  on  the  13th.  of  April,  1849;  and  two  others 
about  a  week  afterwards.  Two  young  birds  were 
hatched  on  the  19th.  of  May,  and  the  third  on  the  22nd. 
Another  which  was  kept  in  the  Zoological  gardens,  h<as 
also  been  known  to  lay  an  egg.  In  defence  of  this,  it 
exhibited  the  most  determined  spirit;  hissing  and  snap- 
ping with  its  bill,  and  ruffling  all  its  feathers. 

In  moving  on  the  ground,  the  action  of  this  bird  is 
by  a  series  of  jumps,  aided  by  the  wings:  it  does  not 
walk. 

TTie  food  of  the  Eagle  Owl  consists  of  even  the  larger 
animals,  such  as  fawns  and  lambs;  hares,  rabbits,  rats, 
mice,  and  moles;  birds — capercali,  grouse,  pheasants, 
partridges,  crows,  rooks;  as  also  snakes,  lizards,  frogs; 
and  even  insects  and  fish;  all  indeed  seems  to  be  fish 
that  comes  to  its  net.  It  pounces  its  prey  on  the  ground, 
and  is  said  to  destroy  life  with  its  claws  alone.  The 
smaller  prey  are  swallowed  whole,  the  larger  are  torn 
in  pieces.  "From  its  lonely  retreat  in  some  deep  forest 
glen,"  says  Linnaeus  Martin,  "some  rift  among  hoary 
rocks,  where  it  reposes  in  silence  during  the  day,  this 
winged  marauder  issues  forth  at  night,  intent  upon  its 
victims;  its  harsh  dismal  voice  resounding  at  intervals 
through   the    gloomy    solitude    of    a    wild    and    savage 


scone." 


The  note  resembles  the  bark  of  a  small  dog,   varied 
somt'times  into  a  *hoot/  or  ^hoo/  or   *poo-hoo,'    accom- 
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panied  by  a  snapping  of  the  bill,  and  hissing.  The 
female  has  in  addition  a  screech  in  the  breeding  season. 
The  young  utter  a  continual  hissing  and  piping  noise. 

Nidification  commences  the  latter  end  of  March — only 
one  brood  is  produced  in  the  year.  Tlie  female  sits 
about  fiye  weeks.  Incubation  begins  in  April,  and  the 
young  are  hatched  in  May. 

The  nest  is  very  large,  and  is  placed  on  rocks  or  old 
ruins,  amid  the  desolate  sterility  of  the  bleak  hill,  or 
the  wild  unsheltered  mountain.  It  is  composed  of 
branches  and  sticks,  and  is  lined  with  leaves  and  straw. 
Occasionally  a  hollow  in  the  bare  earth  answers  the 
purpose.  The  same  eyrie  is  frequently  resorted  to,  year 
after  rear. 

The  eggs  are  two  or  three  in  number,  white  or  bluish 
white,  and,  like  those  of  all  the  Owls,  of  a  rotund 
form,  and,  as  described  by  Meyer,  of  a  rough  chalky 
appearance. 

Male;  weight,  about  scixn  pounds;  length,  from 
about  two  feet  to  two  feet  two  inches;  bill,  dull  black 
tinged  with  greyish  blue,  and  paler  at  the  base:  it  is 
nearly  hid  at  the  base  by  the  feathers.  Cere,  dusky, 
concealed  by  the  feathers;  iris,  bright  orange,  it  is 
fringed  around  the  margin  with  short  bristly  feathers. 
The  feathers  of  the  head  are  mottled,  reddish  brown  or 
yellow,  streaked  and  spotted,  especially  down  the  middle, 
with  midtitudinous  dark  brown  specks  and  spots:  the 
centre  of  each  feather  is  dark,  which  widens  at  the 
tips,  and  is  shaded  off  and  mottled  at  the  sides.  The 
tufts  are  formed  of  from  seven  or  eight  to  twelve 
dark  feathers,  barred  with  light  brown  on  the  inner 
webs.  They  are  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  rest  of  the  plumage.  The  face, 
light    brown,    speckled  with    greyish   black   and  white 
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beneath;  the  ruff  is  indistinct  and  incomplete,  extending 
only  from  a  little  above  the  ear  to  the  chin.  Neck,  as 
the  head^  but  more  tinged  with  red,  and  some  of  the 
feathers  only  spotted;  nape,  the  same;  chin,  white,  a 
band  of  mottled  and  barred  feathers — a  continuation  of 
the  ruff,  between  it  and  the  throat,  which  is  also  white, 
spotted  with  black.  Breast,  above,  light  brown,  ferru- 
ginous yellow,  and  greyish,  streaked  with  dark  brown 
on  the  lower  part,  and  towards  the  sides  irregularly  and 
numerously  barred  on  each  feather  with  the  same,  the 
shafts  being  black;  back,  as  the  head. 

The  wings  are  very  large,  broad  and  rounded;  they 
expand  to  the  width  of  about  five  feet  one  inch;  under- 
neath they  are  greyish  yellow,  barred  and  dotted  with 
dusky  brown;  greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  as  the 
back.  Primaries,  as  the  head,  but  barred  transversely 
with  brownish  black,  the  intervals  yellowish  red  margined 
with  yellowish  brown;  the  outer  webs  spotted  and 
waved  with  brown,  the  inner  nearly  plain;  the  tips  dark 
bro\^ni  mingled  with  grey;  the  third  is  the  longest,  the 
fourth  nearly  as  long,  the  first  an  inch  and  a  half 
shorter  than  the  second.  Secondaries,  tertiaries,  and 
lar,c^(  r,  and  lesser  under  wing  coverts,  much  barred 
indistinctly  with  dark  brown,  and  the  shafts  dark. 
Tail,  as  the  primaries,  but  lighter,  the  bars  on  the  inner 
webs  being  narrower;  underneath  it  is  barred  still  more 
narrowly,  and  with  a  still  lighter  shade:  it  consists  of 
twelve  broad  rounded  feathers.  Tail  coverts,  as  the 
back ;  under  tail  coverts,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  ; 
logs,  feathered  and  the  same;  toes,  the  same;  claws,  long, 
much  curved,  and  in  colour  as  the  bill. 

The  female  is  a  little  larger  and  darker  plumaged 
than  the  male.  Weight,  between  seven  and  eight 
pounds;  length,  about  two  feet  four  inches;  bill,  bluish 
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grey  at  the  base,  blackish  grey  at  the  tip;  chin,  white; 
throat,  white;   claws,  as  the  bill. 

The  yoimg  are  at  first  covered  with  white  down, 
which  at  about  the  end  of  a  month  becomes  brownish 
grey,  and  in  another  week  or  two  the  feathers  begin 
to  shew  themselves.  The  bill  is  black;  iris,  yellow; 
the  breast  becomes  rusty  red,  striped  with  dusky. 
Wings,  dark,  with  reddish  brown  spots;  tail,  dark,  with 
round  red  spots;   legs  and  toes,  reddish  brown. 
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Scops  Aldrovandij 

Fleming. 

Set.by. 

Stnx  Scops  y 

LiNX.EUS. 

Montagu 

Jhtho  Scops, 

Jenyns. 

Strix  zorc/1, 

Latham. 

Strtx  Oiny 

Latham. 

Srops — The  Greek  name  of  some  kind  of  Owl. 
Ahlronnuli — ()f  Aldrovandus. 

Tins  little  Owl  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  Europe,  it 
occurs  plentifully  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  and  other  countries.     In  Holland  it  is  rare. 

In  Yorkshire,  a  specimen  of  this  kind  was  recorded 
by  J.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.,  to  have  fonnerly  occurred. 
Another  was  shot  near  Wctherby,  in  the  spring  of  1805; 
another  near  York;  one  near  Driffield,  in  1839;  and 
one  at  Boynton,  Sir  George  Strickland's,  near  Bridling- 
ton, in  July,  1832;  one  at  Bossall,  then  the  residence 
of  Captain  Beaumont,  near  Y'ork;  one  near  Eshton 
Hall;  and  four,  two  old  birds  and  two  young  ones,  at 
Ripley,  Sir  William  Ingleby's,  which  were  for  a  fortnight 
nailed  up  to  a  house.  Another  is  said  to  have  been 
shot  at  Womersley,  one  of  the  seats  of  Lord  Hawke; 
one  in  Sussex,  at  Shillinglce,  the  seat  of  Lord  Winterton; 
one  near  Brill,  in  Buckini^hamshire,  in  1833;  one  in  the 
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island  of  Trcsco,  one  of  the  Scilly  islands,  in  April,  1847. 
Another  was  caught  near  London;  and  one  in  Worcester- 
shire, near  Fladbury;  and  two  were  shot  near  Audley 
End,  in  Essex,  the  scat  of  Lord  Braybrooke  It  is  said 
to  have  bred  in  Castle  Eden  Dene,  in  the  county 
of  Durham;  and  docs  so  near  the  river  Oykcl,  in 
Sutherlandshire. 

In  Ireland,  two  specimens  have  been  obtained,  one 
in  the  month  of  July,  at  Loughcrew,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  the  seat  of  J.  W.  Lennox  Napcr,  Esq.;  and 
another  in  April,  1847,  near  Kilmore,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford. 

This  species  inhabits  gardens  and  plantations  even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns. 

During  the  day-time  they  lie  'perdu'  in  the  holes  of 
trees,  or  leafy  recesses,  from  whence  they  emerge  in 
the  evening  to  seek  their  prey.  If  taken  young  from 
the  nest  they  are  easily  tamed. 

Their  flight,  according  to  Meyer,  is  soft  and  wavering, 
but  tolerably  quick. 

Their  food  consists  of  mice,  frogs,  small  birds,  grass- 
hoppers, cockchafi'ers,  moths,  and  other  insects,  and 
worms:   with  the  latter  kinds  the   young  birds  are  fed. 

TTie  note,  which  is  very  loud  and  resembles  the  words 
*kew,  kew,'  is  said  to  be  uttered  'as  regular  as  the 
ticking  of  a  pendulum,*  at  intervals  of  about  half-a- 
minute. 

The  nest  is  generally  placed  in  the  hole  of  a  tree  or 
a  rock,  as  also  in  heather.  Selby  says  that  it  constructs 
no  nest. 

The  eggs  are  white,  and  from  two  to  four  or  five, 
or,  according  to  Selby,  as  many  as  six  in  number. 

These  birds  vary  much  in  colour,  from  dark  brown 
of  various  shades   to  grey.     Male;   length,  about   seven 
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inches  and  a  half;  bill,  dusky,  black  at  the  tip;  iris, 
yellow;  the  tufts  on  the  head  are  short  and  indistinct; 
the  feathers,  which  are  six  or  eight,  to  twelve  in  number, 
are  dark  in  the  centre;  the  ruff,  which  is  also  incon- 
spicuous, is  yellowish  white  at  the  base,  and  tipped  with 
black;  the  face  grey,  delicately  pencilled  with  brown. 
Crown,  streaked  with  dark  brown  on  a  pale  brown 
ground,  forming  a  central  band  between  the  tufts; 
breast,  dull  yellow  and  grey,  mottled  with  brown  in 
the  most  beautiful  manner;  some  of  the  feathers  with 
square-shaped  dusky  spots,  and  waved  with  narrow 
lines  of  the  same.  Back,  rufous  brown  and  grey;  the 
former  the  predominating  colour;  the  whole  streaked, 
barred,  and  mottled  with  black. 

The  wings  extend  a  little  beyond  the  end  of  the 
tail,  and  expand  to  the  width  of  about  one  foot  eight 
or  nine  inches;  greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  as  the 
back,  with  a  conspicuous  mark  of  yellowish  white,  the 
feathers  edged  and  tipped  with  dark  brown;  primaries, 
barred  with  yellowish,  or  greyish,  or  rufous  white  and 
brown  on  the  inner  webs;  and  on  the  outer  webs 
with  alternate  bars  of  white  and  speckled  brown,  the 
former  shaded  at  the  edges  with  the  latter.  The  third 
is  the  longest,  the  second  nearly  as  long,  the  fourth 
the  next,  the  first  intermediate  between  the  fifth  and 
the  sixth.  The  secondaries  have  an  oval  spot  of  white 
on  the  outer  webs,  which  together  form  an  interrupted 
bar  across ;  tail,  slightly  rounded,  and  barred  alternately 
with  a  lighter  and  a  darker  mottled  space,  and  one  of 
yellowish  or  reddish  white;  underneath  it  is,  as  are  the 
under  tail  coverts,  greyish  white,  mottled  and  barred 
with  brown.  The  legs,  which  are  feathered,  are  dark 
y(^llowish  or  rufous  white,  streaked  and  speckled  with 
brown  on  the  centre  of  the  feathers;  (Mudie  says  that 
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they  are  bare  of  feathers,  from  which  fact  he  supposed 
that  this  species  belonp^s  to  warmer  climes;)  toes,  bluish 
yellow,  not  feathered,  but  covered  with  scales :  the  outer 
one  is  capable  of  being  turned  backwards;  claws,  horn 
colour. 

The  female  does  not  differ  much  in  plumage  from 
the  male;  length,  eight  inches  and  a  half. 

The  young  are  said  to  be  at  first  grey,  and  the  iris 
light  yellow. 
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SfrLr  nyctea,  Montagu.     Bewick. 

Surnia  nyctea^  Selby.     Gould. 

Xovtita  nyctea,  jENi*ys. 

Strix — Some  species  of  Owl.         JVyctea — Au  adjective 

from  JViup — Snow. 

The  Snowy  Owl  may  derive  its  name  either  from 
the  snow-white  colour  of  its  plumage  when  fully  adult^ 
or  from  the  snow-covered  regions  which  are  its  natural 
residence. 

It  inhabits  the  arctic  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America;  from  these  it  sometimes  advances  more  or  less 
far  towards  the  south,  but  the  farther  the  scldomer.  In 
Europe  it  occurs  in  abundance  in  Kamtschatka  and 
Siberia;  in  considerable  numbers  in  Eussia,  Lapland, 
Norway,  and  Sweden;  as  also  in  Iceland  and  Greenland; 
occasionally  in  Prussia,  Poland,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land; and  once  appeared  in  Holland,  in  the  winter 
of  1802. 

This  splendid  Owl  has  been  one  of  the  'oldest 
inhabitants'  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  and 
specimens  have  been  procured  there ;  but  like  that  w^ell- 
known  character  it  is  now  fast  becoming  apocryphal. 
Ik'auty  in  Owls,  as  well  as  in  human  beings,  is  a 
dangerous  possession,  and  often  entails  damage  and 
destruction.     One  was  killed  on  (he  i^le  of  Unst,  in  the 
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month  of  August  or  September,  1812:  old  birds  and 
young  together,  have  been  regularly  seen  in  that  island, 
and  also  on  Yell,  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  breed.  One  in  Orkney,  which  had  been  driven 
there  in  a  storm  from  the  north-west,  at  the  end  of 
March,  in  1835.  In  Yorkshire  one  was  shot  near 
Selby,  on  the  13th.  of  February,  1837;  and  another 
was  seen  in  company  with  it  at  the  same  time.  Another 
was  shot  at  Elsdon,  in  Northumberland,  in  December, 
1822;  and  two  near  Rothbury,  in  the  same  county,  at 
the  end  of  January,  1823,  during  a  severe  snow  storm; 
one  in  Norfolk,  in  1814,  and  one  in  1820;  a  third  at 
Beeston,  near  Cromer,  on  the  22nd.  of  January,  and  a 
fourth  at  St.  Faiths,  about  the  end  of  Februarv,  1850. 
A  fifth  had  been  seen  at  Swannington,  the  middle  of 
the  preceding  year;  one  was  killed  at  Frinsted,  in  Kent, 
in  1844;  one  at  Langton,  near  Blandford,  in  Dorset- 
shire; and  one,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Julian, 
Junior,  was  knocked  down  with  a  stick  by  a  boatman, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Tamar,  near  St.  Germans,  in 
Cornwall,  in  December,  1838.  One  at  St.  Andrews,  in 
Suffolk,  on  the  19th.  of  February,  1847.  "It  was  shot 
from  the  stump  of  a  pollard  elm,  whence  it  had  been 
seen  to  dart  down  into  the  field,  and  then  to  return  to 
its  perch."  It  had  previously  been  seen,  for  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  same  bird,  at  Brooke, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  One  was  seen  near  Melbourne, 
in  Derbyshire,  on  the  20th.  of  May,  1841;  and  one 
obtained  near  Caithness,  in  January,  1850,  in  stormy, 
snowy  weather.  It  was  shot  with  a  duck  in  its  talons, 
which  it  had  carried  off  from  a  sportsman  by  whom  the 
latter  had  just  been  killed,  and  who  had  previously  fired 
without  success  to  endeavour  to  make  it  drop  it.  In 
Suthcrlandshire,  these  birds  are   not   very    unfrequently 
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driven   on    the   north    and  north-east  coaets^  after   gales 
from   that  quarter. 

In  Ireland,  specimens  have  occurred  in  the  years  1812 
and  1827:  also  in  1835,  about  the  20th.  of  March,  one 
was  shot  near  Portglenone,  in  the  county  of  Antrim;  on 
the  21st.  another  was  seen  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
One  was  shot  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  also  in  the  month  of 
March;  and  another  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  where  another  had  been  procured  about 
the  year  1835;  one  on  the  2nd.  of  December,  1837,  on 
the  Scrabo  mountain,  in  Downshire;  and  one  near 
Killibegs,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  in  November  or 
December,  1837. 

Largo  flights  of  these  birds  were  observed  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  in  the  month  of  November,  1838, 
on  their  migration.  They  accompanied  the  ship  for 
fourteen  days,  and  frequently  alightod  on  the  yards. 
Four  were  captured  and  brought  to  Belfast  by  the 
captain.  They  have  been  similarly  observed  in  two 
difroroiit  vcars  on  the  const  of  Newfoundland:  each  time 
in  the  month  of  September. 

Th<\y  hunt  their  prey  all  day,  occasionally  all  day 
lonsi^,  and  even  in  the  brightest  sunshine,  on  which 
account  I  cannot  think  that  their  being  seen  sometimes 
perched  under  the  shelter  of  projecting  stones,  can 
be,  as  some  liave  thought,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
a  strong  glare  of  light:  they  seem  to  have  no  dread 
of  a  'coup  d(»  soleil.'  Though  the  frozen  regions  are  the 
home  of  these  birds,  they  appear  to  be  able  to  bear  heat 
without  inconvenience.  They  are  of  a  shy  nature,  but 
will  sometimes  approach  a  sportsman,  in  anticipation  of 
his  furnishing  them  with  food,  and  are  not  deterred  even 
by  the  sound  of  the  gun,  but  rather  seem  to  consider 
it  as  a  dinner  bdl,  whose  summons  calls  them  to  a  meal. 
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They  frequent  open  snow-covered  districts,  and  also 
mountains  and  wooded  ones,  and  perch  upon  a  stone 
or  other  eminence,  from  whence  they  can  keep  a  look 
out.  Their  similarity  of  colour  to  the  snow  may  pos- 
sibly give  them  some  advantage,  as  the  rifle  green  to 
the  rifle  brigade,  at  least  so  it  has  been  suggested.  If 
put  up,  they  fly  a  little  way,  and  then,  generally,  light 
again.  They  are  said,  when  fat,  to  be  good  eating. 
When  they  begin  to  prowl  about,  they  arc  followed, 
like  the  Hawks,  by  Rooks  and  other  birds.  Instances 
are  reported  to  have  occurred  when  they  have  been 
surprised  asleep,  and  caught  napping.  When  taken 
yoimg  they  may  be  partially  tamed. 

In  flight,  these  birds  are  very  active,  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  Hawks  more  than  the  Owls,  though  the 
airy  lightness  of  the  latter  on  the  wing  is  by  no  means 
lost.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Belfast,  has  well  remarked  that 
rare  birds  that  are  met  with  wandering  about  the  coun- 
try, are,  for  the  most  part,  young  ones,  and  the  reason 
doubtless  is  that  touched  upon  by  me  in  treating  of 
the  Kestrel — the  parent  birds  retain  possession  of  their 
own  native  haunts — the  young  are  compelled  to  rove. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  hares,  rabbits, 
rats,  lemmings,  squirrels,  and  other  animals;  as  also  of 
capercali,  ptarmigans,  ducks,  partridges,  sandpipers,  and 
any  others  of  the  smaller  birds.  Mr.  Mudie's  theory  is 
that  the  hares  and  ptarmigans  would  be  destroyed  by 
famine  and  cold  in  the  winter  if  they  were  not  devoured 
by  the  Snowy  Owls,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  they  have 
to  feel  indebted  to  the  latter  for  putting  them  out  of 
the  way  of  future  misery.  They  prowl  for  prey  near 
the  ground,  and  strike  with  their  feet.  They  are  said 
in  case  of  necessity  to  feed  on  carrion.  Small  prey, 
such  as  young  rabbits,  and  small  birds,  they,  occasionally 
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at  all  events  swallow  whole.  ITicy  also  feed  on  fish, 
which  they  dexterously  skim  from  the  surface  of  the 
water,  or  sometimes,  like  other  fishermen,  watch  for 
from  the  brink  of  a  stream.  Their  mode,  however,  of 
angling,  is  in  this  case^  as  described  by  Audubon,  a 
very  peculiar  one:  they  approach  the  brink  of  a  rock, 
lay  down  flat  upon  it  close  to  the  water,  and  when  a 
fish  comes  within  reach,  strike  at  it  with  their  talons, 
and  secure  it  with  this  natural  kind  of  gaff. 

The  note  is  said  sometimes  to  resemble  the  cry  of  a 
person  in  danger,  but  ordinarily  it  seems  to  resemble 
that  of  the  Cuckoo,  but  is  shorter  and  quicker.  They  also 
hiss  and  fuff  like  a  cat,  and  make  a  snapping  noise  with 
their  bills,   and  sometimes  croak  like  a  frog. 

The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground,  or  upon  rocks, 
though  sometimes,  it  is  said,  in  trees,  and  is  composed 
of  branches. 

The  eggs  arc  white,  but  by  Veillot  said  to  be  spotted 
with  black,  and  two,  three,  or  four  in  number,  of  which 
only  two  are  thought  to  be  in  general  hatched. 

Male;  weight,  about  three  pounds  or  a  little  over; 
length,  from  one  foot  ten  or  eleven  inches  to  two  feet; 
bill,  black;  iris,  bright  yellow;  bristly  white  feathers 
nearly  hide  the  bill.  The  ruff  round  the  head  is  scarcely 
appai'ent;  it  and  the  crown,  neck,  nape,  chin,  throat, 
breast,  and  back,  are  white  in  the  fully  adult  bird,  but 
spotted  in  less  mature  specimens  as  in  the  female,  but 
the  spots  arc  not  so  dark  The  wings  extend  to  rather 
more  than  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  tail,  and  expand 
to  about  four  feet  nine  inches;  greater  and  lesser  wing 
coverts,  white.  Primaries  also  white:  the  first  is  some- 
times longer  than  the  fifth,  but  often  shorter;  the  second 
and  fourth  are  nearly  equal,  and  a  little  shorter  than 
tlie  third,  which  is  the  longest.     Secondaries,  tertiaries, 
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larger  and  lesser  under  wing  coverts,  all  white;  tail, 
wedge-shaped;  tail  coverts,  white.  Legs,  rough  and 
completely  covered  with  long  hairy  feathers,  which 
almost  conceal  the  claws;  the  toes  are  also  covered  by 
the  plumage.  Claws,  black,  very  long,  and  much  curved, 
the  inner   and  middle  ones  grooved,   the  others   round. 

The  female  does  not  often  attain  to  the  perfectly  white 
plumage;  the  spots  arc  at  the  end  of  each  feather,  and 
of  a  crescent  shape  on  the  breiist,  and  more  elongated 
on  the  back.  Weight,  above  three  pounds;  length,  from 
two  feet  one  or  tw^o  to  two  feet  three  inches;  bill,  black; 
iris,  bright  yellow;  bristles  as  in  the  male.  Head,  on 
the  crown  thickly  studded  with  round  black  spots;  neck 
and  nape,  spotted  with  dark  brown;  chin,  throat,  and 
breast,  white,  spotted  more  or  less  with  brown,  and  the 
sides  somewhat  barred;  back,  as  the  neck.  The  wings 
expand  to  the  width  of  five  feet  two  inches ;  greater  and 
lesser  wing  coverts,  as  the  back;  primaries,  white,  barred 
^rith  dark  brown  bars,  two  inches  apart;  secondaries 
and  tertiaries,  white,  spotted  with  dark  brown;  larger 
and  lesser  under  wing  coverts,  as  the  breast.  Tail, 
white,  banded  with  bars  of  broad  brown  spots;  tail 
coverts,  as  the  back.  Legs  and  toes,  as  in  the  male, 
but  with  a  few  spots;   claws,  black. 

The  young  are  at  first  covered  with  brown  down, 
and  have  their  first  feathers  also  light  brown.  Their 
next  plumage  is  similar  to  that  of  the  female,  only  that 
they  are  much  more  spotted  all  over:  in  fact  the  abun- 
dance of  spots  is  a  sign  of  youth,  as  their  absence  is 
of  age. 
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BROWX   0>VL. 

Ulala  sfridula,  Selbt, 

Sfrix  stridula,  Linnjeus.     Flemixo. 

Slrix  alu^Oy  Latham. 

Syrnium  aluco,  Jentns.     Temmikck. 

Ulula,     Ululare — To  howl  like  a  wolf.     Stridula — 
Harsh — grating — creaking. 

Here  is  another  \4ctim  of  persecution!  Were  it  not 
for  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  night,  and  the  fostcrin<j 
care  of  some  few  friends,  where  is  the  Brown  Owl 
that  would  be  able  to  maintain  a  place  among  the 
'feathered  tribes'  of  England?  Their  'passports'  arc 
invariably  sent  to  them  in  the  form  of  cartridge  paper ; 
a  double-barrelled  gun  furnishes  a  ready  'missive ;'  tlicir 
'conge'  is  given  wdth  a  general  'dischai'ge,'  and  the 
unoffending,  harmless,  nay,  useful  bii'd,  is  ordered  for 
ever  to  'quit.'  Uis  family  are  not  permitted  to  hold 
their  own,  but  are  themselves  outlawed  and  proscribed; 
their  dwelling  is  confiscated,  a  'clearance'  is  effected; 
and  if  there  are  a  wife  and  children,  'alack  for  woe!' 
They  are  carried  into  captivity.  You  have  my  pity,  at 
all  events,  poor  Brown  Owl;  and,  believe  me,  I  would 
that  the  expression  of  it  might  do  you  a  kindness;  but 
I  have  sad  misgivings — you  are  a  marked  bird — they 
have  given  you  a  bad  name,  and  the  proverb  tells  you 
the  fatal  consecjuence. 
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The  Tawny  Owl,  or  Brown  Owl,  is  known  in  many 
countries  of  Europe — Lapland,  Scandinavia,  Uussia, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  others;  as  also  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Japan.  It  is  a  common  species  in  England,  but  is  more 
rare  in  Scotland,  especially  in  the  northern  parts,  and 
the  Orkney  islands:  two  have  been  met  with  in  the 
Queen's  County,  in  Ireland.  Wooded  districts  are  its 
resort,  and  from  these  it  only  issues,  voluntarily,  at  night, 
which,  as  with  our  antipodes,  is  its  day.  In  the  winter, 
when  the  trees  ordinarily  no  longer  afford  it  a  covert, 
it  secretes  itself  in  old  buildings,  or  the  hollows  of 
trees,  or  in  evergreens,  such  as  firs  and  holly,  and 
in  ivy. 

If  disturbed  during  the  day-time,  and  frightened  from 
its  retreat,  it  flies  about  in  a  bewildered  manner,  the 
light  doubtless  being  unnatural  and  uncongenial  to  it. 
It  may  easily,  in  this  state,  be  overtaken  and  knocked 
down  with  sticks  and  stones.  The  twilight  of  morning 
and  evening  is  the  time  to  sec  it  enjoying  its  fitful 
flight. 

The  following  anecdote  of  a  bird  of  this  species  is 
related  by  Jlr.  Couch,  in  his  "Illustrations  of  Instinct:" 
"A  Brown  Owl  had  long  been  in  the  occupation  of  a 
convenient  hole  in  a  hollow  tree;  and  in  it  for  several 
years  had  rejoiced  over  it^  progeny,  with  hope  of  the 
pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  in  excursions  of  hunting  in 
their  company:  but,  through  the  persecutions  of  some 
persons  on  the  farm,  who  had  watched  the  bird's 
proce(*dings,  this  hope  had  been  repeatedly  disappointed 
by  the  plunder  of  the  nest,  at  the  time  when  the  young 
ones  were  ready  for  flight.  On  the  last  occasion,  an 
individual  was  ascending  their  retreat,  to  repeat  the 
robbery,  when  the  parent  bird,  aware  of  the  danger, 
grasped  her  only  young  one  in  her  claws,   and  bore  it 
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away,  and  never  more  was  the  nest  placed  in  the  same 
situation."  These  birds  are  casilv  tamed,  and  become 
quite  domestic.  "Tliey  are  at  first"  says  Montagu, 
"very  shy,  but  soon  become  tame  if  fed  by  hand.  If 
put  out  of  doors  within  hearing  of  the  parent  birds, 
they  retain  their  native  shyness,  as  the  old  ones  visit 
them  at  night,  and  supply  them  with  ample  pro\'ision." 
Even  if  taken  in  the  mature  state  they  may  be  tamed 
without  difficulty.  They  have  never  been  known  to 
drink. 

The  flight  of  the  Brown  Owl  is  rather  heavy  and 
slow,  particularly  at  its  first  entering  on  the  wing. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  leverets,  young 
rabbits,  moles,  rats,  mice,  and  other  small  quadrupeds; 
birds  of  various  kinds,  frogs,  beetles,  and  other  insects, 
womis,  and  even  fish. 

The  note  resembles  the  syllables  *hoo-hoo-hoo,'  and 
it  also  occasionally  utters  a  harsh  scream.  I  may  here 
observe,  in  reference  to  the  generic  name  prefixed  to 
this  species,  that  the  name  of  the  Owl  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  the  word  *liowl.'  Jleycr  describes  the 
note  as  resembling  a  satirical  laup:h. 

Xidification  commences  in  ilarch.  The  nest,  if  it 
deserves  the  name,  is  formed  of  a  few  soft  feathers,  a 
few  straws,  or  a  little  moss,  sometimes  merely  of  the 
decayed  wood  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  in  which  it  is 
placed;  and  has  once  been  observed  so  low  down  that 
a  person  could  see  into  it  from  the  ground;  occasionally 
it  is  built  in  rocks,  sometimes  it  is  said,  in  barns  or 
the  like  buildings,  or  even  in  the  deserted  nests  of  other 
birds,  such  as  buzzards,  crows,  and  magpies.  The  young 
arc  hatched  in  April:  they  continue  to  perch  among  the 
branches  of  trees  in  the  iieii^hbourhood  of  the  nest 
b(iforc    finally    taking    their    leave    of   it,    and    are   fed 
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during  this  interval  by  the  parent  birds. 

The  eggs  are  white,  and  from  two  or  three  to  four 
or  five  in  number:  the  first  is  sat  on  as  soon  as  laid, 
and  the  young  are  hatched  in  about  three  weeks:  they 
are  blind  for  some  days,  and  their  red  eyelitls  look  as 
if  inflamed. 

The  ground  colour  of  these  birds  varies  very  much; 
scarcely  two  individuals  are  met  with  precisely  similar 
in  their  markings.  Male;  weight,  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  ounces;  length,  one  foot  one  to  one  foot  three 
inches;  bill,  pale  horn  colour,  much  hid  by  bristles; 
cere,  flesh-coloured;  iris,  dark  brown,  nearly  black,  two 
irregular  white  stripes  extend  backwards  over  the  eye. 
Head,  large;  crown,  dark  brown  and  grey,  tinged  with 
rufous;  the  bristly  feathers  of  the  face  arc  greyish 
white,  interspersed  with  black  near  the  bill;  the  small 
rounded  feathers  of  the  wreath  arc  black  in  the  middle, 
edged,  spotted  and  barred  with  white  and  rufous ;  the  grey 
prevails  near  the  eyes,  and  brown  near  the  cars;  neck, 
dingy  white,  the  fcathei's  streaked  with  rufous  brown, 
the  shafts  dusky,  and  zigzag  lines  or  spots  at  the  tips. 
The  feathers  of  the  nape  arc  dark  brown  in  the  centre, 
edged  with  brownish  grey,  spotted  with  brown,  and 
tinged  with  rufous;  chin,  brownish  grey;  throat  and 
breast,  as  the  neck,  the  lines  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
latter  arc  indistinctly  crossed;  back,  as  the  nape. 

The  wings  expand  to  the  width  of  from  two  feet 
eight  inches  to  three  feet:  they  do  not  reach  to  the  middle 
of  the  tail;  greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  Jis  the  back, 
but  more  spotted  with  brown  in  waving  lines,  and  witli 
some  white  spots  on  tlie  greater,  forming  obscure 
patches;  primaries,  rufous  yellow  bai'red  with  dusky, 
white  at  the  base;  the  fourth  the  longest  in  the  wing, 
the  fifth  almost  as  long;  underneath  they  arc  dull  white. 
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barred  with  pale  brown;  secondaries,  the  same,  but  the 
bars  arc  narrower  and  more  distinct;  tertiaries,  as  the 
back.  Greater  and  lesser  under  wing  coverts,  dull 
white,  barred  with  pale  brown;  tail,  pale  rufous  grey 
speckled  with  dark  brown,  and  barred,  but  faintly,  on 
the  outer  webs  with  the  same:  the  two  middle  feathers 
are  nearly  plain,  and  rufous;  the  tip  white;  underneath 
it  is  dull  white,  barred  with  pale  brown;  tail  coverts,  as 
the  back ;  under  tail  coverts,  dull  white  barred  with  rufous 
brown,  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  brown;  legs,  almost 
entirely  covered  with  yellowish  white  or  grey  feathers, 
spotted  with  brown;  toes,  dark  yellow  or  flesh-coloured, 
and  rough;  claws,  horn-coloured,  with  black  tips,  and 
not  very  much  hooked. 

The  female  chiefly  differs  in  size,  and  is  less  tawny, 
80  that  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be  a  different  species. 
Weight,  nineteen  ounces;  length,  one  foot  three  to  one 
foot  five  inches.  The  wings  expand  to  the  width  of 
three  feet,  and  upwards. 

The  young  are  at  first  covered  with  grey  down. 
The  young  female  assumes  a  rufous  tinge,  the  tail  is 
scarcely  barred,  and  the  bars  on  the  wings  are  narrower 
than  in  the  adult  birds.  The  young  male  resembles 
the  female  for  the  first  two  years.  A  variety  with  the 
parts  light  ash  grey,  which  are  usually  brown,  was  met 
with  iu  1848,  at  Pensax,  near  Worcester.  It  had  pre- 
viously been  remarked  in  the  nest. 
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YKLLOW    OWL.       HAUN    OWL.      SCREKCIf    OWL. 
CILLI-HOWLET.        HOWLKT.       MADOK   OWL.       CHUKCIl   OWL. 

HISSING    OWL. 

DYLLUAX    WEN,   OF   THE    ANCIENT    HUITlSIt. 

Sfrix  Jlammea,  Pen  \  ant.     IMonta  « ir. 

A  luco  Jlnm  metiJt,  Y  l  e  m  1  S  (l 

Aluco  minor,  Aldkovandus. 

Strijc— Some  species  of  Owl.      Flammca — Of  the  colour 

of  firt» — yellow. 

Tins  bird,  a  "high  churchman,"  is  almost  proverbially 
attached  to  the  church,  within  whose  sacred  precincts  it 
findu  a  sanctuary,  as  others  have  done  in  former  agc», 
and  in  whose  "ivy-mantled  tower"  it  securely  rears 
its  brood.  The  very  last  specimen  but  one  that  I  have 
seen  was  a  young  bird  perched  on  the  exact  centre  of  the 
*rcredos*  in  Charing  Church,  Kent,  where  its  ancestors 
for  many  generations  have  been  preserved  by  the  careful 
protection  of  the  worthy  curate,  The  Rev  J.  Dix,  against 
the  machinations  of  mischievous  boys,  and  the  'organ* 
of  destructiveness  of  those  who  ought  to  know  better. 

The  White  Owl  is  dispersed  more  or  less  generally, 
according  to  naturalists,  all  over  the  earth:  it  is  however 
the  least  numerous  in  the  colder  districts.  Northward 
it  occurs  as  far  as  Denmark,  and  Sweden  to  the  south,  but 
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IS  as  yet  unrecorded  as  an  inhabitant  of  Norway.  Its 
range  extends  southward  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
eastward  to  India  and  New  Holland,  as  is  said;  and 
westward,  if  indeed  the  species  be  the  same,  to  the 
United  States.  Madeira  is  one  of  its  habitats :  in  Tartary 
it  is  said  to  be  very  abundant.  It  occurs  throughout 
England,  and  that  as  the  most  plentiful  of  its  tribe;  in 
Ireland  it  is  likewise  the  most  common  of  the  Owls;  in 
Scotland  it  is  less  numerous,  particularly  towards  the 
north-west;  and  in  the  Orkney  islands  still  more 
unfrequent. 

This  bird  is  a  perennial  resident  with  us,  and  if 
unmolested  frequents  the  same  haunts  for  a  succession 
of  years.  It  displays  considerable  affection  for  its  young. 
Mr.  Thomas  Prater,  of  Bicester,  relates  in  the  "Zoologist," 
that  an  old  ivy-clad  tree  ha^-ing  been  blown  down  at 
Chesterton,  Oxfordshire,  a  family  of  White  Owls  was 
dislodged  by  its  fall:  the  parent  bird  placed  the  young 
ones  under  the  tree,  and  was  not  deterred  from  her 
maternal  duties  by  the  frequent  visits  of  the  keeper  on 
his  rounds;  but  one  morning  as  he  was  turning  away 
from  looking  at  them,  flew  at  him  with  great  fury, 
and  buffeted  him  about  the  head. 

As  a  proof,  among  the  many  others  which  have  been, 
and  might  be  given,  of  the  influence  of  protection  and 
kindness  upon  wild  birds,  I  may  here  mention,  my 
informant  being  Mr.  Charles  Muskett,  of  Norwich,  that 
a  pair  of  this  species,  which  lived  in  a  barn  near  his 
father's  residence,  were  so  fearless  that  they  would 
remain  there  while  the  men  were  thriishing,  and  if  a 
mouse  was  dislodged  by  a  sheaf  being  removed,  would 
pounce  down  upon  it  before  them,  without  minding  their 
presence.  They  not  very  unfrcquently  become  of  their 
own     accord     half- domesticated,    from    frequenting    the 
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vicinage  of  man  without  molestation,  where  their  good 
services  arc  appreciated,  and  their  presence  accordingly 
encouraged.  These  birds  indeed  are  very  tameable, 
and  will  afterwards  live  in  harmony  with  other  birds  of 
various  species.  Montagu  kept  one  together  with  a 
Sparrow-Uawk  find  a  Ringdove;  at  the  end  of  six  months 
he  gave  them  all  their  liberty — the  Owl  alone  returned 
— ^the  others  preferred  their  native  freedom  to  the 
acquired  habits  of  domestication.  Another  which  escaped 
from  the  place  of  its  captivity,  returned  in  a  few  days 
voluntarily  to  it.  The  movements  of  this  biid,  when 
they  can  be  closely  observed,  are  very  amusing; 
standing  on  one  leg,  it  draws  the  other  up  into  its 
thick  plumage,  and  if  approached,  moves  its  head  awry 
after  the  manner  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,  or  falls  down 
flat  on  its  side,  like  Punch  in  the  puppet-show.  To  be 
properly  tamed  they  must  be  taken  young:  education, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  'bipes  implume,'  is  much  less 
difficult  then  than  afterwards.  TTiey  will  come  to  a 
whistle,  or  answer  to  their  name,  and  settle  on  the 
shoulder  of  whomsoever  they  may  be  acquainted  with. 
ITiey  take  notice  of  music,  and  appear  to  be  fond  of  it. 

One  of  these  birds  after  having  been  tamed  for  some 
time,  was  found  to  be  in  the  habit  for  some  months,  of 
taking  part  of  its  food  to  a  wild  one,  which  over- 
came its  shvness  so  far  as  to  come  near  the  houhc, 
and  it  would  then  return  to  the  kitchen  and  eat  the 
remainder  of  its  portion.  Another  of  them  is  described 
by  Meyer,  as  so  tame  "that  it  would  enter  the  door 
or  window  of  the  cottage,  as  soon  as  the  family  sat 
down  to  supper,  cind  partake  of  the  meal,  either  sitting 
upon  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  venturing  on  the  table; 
and  it  was  sometimes  seen  for  hours  before  the  time 
watching  anxiously  for  the  entrance  of  the  expected  feast. 
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This  exhibition  was  seen  regularly  every  night."  If 
captured  when  grown  up,  it  sometimes  refuses  food,  and 
its  liberty  in  such,  indeed  in  any  case,  should  be  given  it. 
In  cold  weather  a  number  of  these  birds  have  been 
found  sitting  close  together  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
each  other  warm.  The  male  and  female  consort  together 
throughout  the  year.  If  aroused  from  their  resting- 
place  during  the  day,  they  fly  about  in  a  languid, 
dcsidtory  manner,  and  are  chased  and  teased  by  chaf- 
finches, tomtits,  and  other  small  birds,  by  whom  indeed 
they  are  sometimes  molested  in  their  retreat,  as  well 
as  by  the  urchins  of  the  village. 

The  flight  of  this  bird,  which  is  generally  low,  is 
pre-eminently  soft,  noiseless,  and  volatile.  It  displays 
considerable  agility  on  the  wing,  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  tranquil  summer  evening  turning  backward  and 
forward  over  a  limited  extent  of  beat.  It  also,  its 
movements  being  no  doubt  directed  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  food,  makes  more  extended  peregrinations. 
If  its  domicile  be  at  some  distance,  it  flies  regularly  at 
the  proper  time,  which  is  that  of  twilight,  or  moon- 
liglit,  to  the  same  haunt.  During  the  day  it  conceals 
itself  in  hollow  trees,  rocks,  buildings,  and  evergreens, 
or  some  such  covert.  It  is  a  bird  of  a  cultivated  taste, 
preferring  even  villages  and  towns  themselves,  as  well 
as  their  neighbourhoods,  to  the  mountains  or  forests;  and 
frequents  buildings,  church  steeples,  crevices,  and  holes 
in  walls,  for  shelter  and  a  roosting  place;  as  also, 
occasionally,  trees  in  unfrequented  places,  [Montagu 
says  that  it  sometimes  flies  by  day,  particularly  in  the 
winter,  or  when  it  has  young.  AV'hen  at  rest  it  stands 
in   an    upright  position. 

Moles,  rats,  and  mice,  are  extcMisively  preyed  on  by 
the  bird  before   us:  as  many  as  fifteen  of  the  latter  have 
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been  found  close  to  tho  nest  of  a  single?  pair,  the 
produce  of  tlie  foi*agc  of  one  night,  or  rather  part  of 
the  produce,  for  others  doubtless  must  have  been 
devoured  before  morniu''.  lie  who  destroys  an  Owl 
is  an  encourasfer  of  vermin — nine  mice  have  been 
found  in  the  stomach  of  one — a  veritable  "nine  killer." 
It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  it  when  hunting  for 
such  prey — stop  short  suddenly  in  its  buoyant  flight, 
and  drop  in  the  most  adroit  manner  to  the  earth,  from 
which  it  for  the  most  part  speedily  re-ascends  with  its 
booty  in  its  claw;  occasionally,  however,  it  remains  on 
the  spot  for  a  considerable  time;  '*and  this,"  says  Sir 
William  Jardine,  **is  always  done  at  the  season  of  incu- 
bation for  the  support  of  the  young."  It  also  occasionally 
eats  small  birds — thru.^hcs,  larks,  buntings,  sparrows,  and 
others,  as  also  beetles  and  other  insects.  A  tame  one 
ke])t  in  a  large  gardcni,  killed  a  lapwing,  its  companion. 

]Mr.  Waterton  argues  that  Owls  cannot  destroy  pigeons, 
or  the  pigeons  would  be  afraid  of  them  as  they  are  of 
hawks;  but  this  is  not  quite  conclusive;  for  as  shown  in 
previous  articles,  j)igeons  and  other  small  birds  become 
habituated  to  the  presence  of  hawks,  and  the  latter,  as 
it  would  sec^m,  to  theirs,  so  that  both  parties  dwell 
together  in  amity  as  much  as  the  Owls  and  pigeons, 
from    acquired   habit,    or  natural   instinct. 

"A  person"  says  Bishop  Stanley  "who  kept  pigeemj*, 
and  often  had  a  great  number  of  young  ones  destroyed, 
laid  it  on  a  pair  of  Owls,  which  visited  the  premises;  and 
accordingly,  one  moonlight  night,  he  stationed  himself, 
gun  in  hand,  close  to  the  dove-house,  for  the  purj^ose  of 
shooting  the  Owls,  lie  had  not  taken  his  station  long, 
before  he  saw  one  of  them  flying  out  with  a  prize  in  its 
claws;  he  pulled  the  trigger,  and  do\m  came  the  poor 
bird,  but  instead  of  finding  the  carcas-e  of  a  young  pigeon. 
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he  found  an  old  rat,  nearly  dead."  These  Owls  feed 
on  shrew  mice,  though  rejected  by  cats  and  other  ani- 
mals, on  account,  as  is  supposed,  of  their  disliking  cither 
their  taste  or  smell,  but  it  would  seem  that  they  do  not 
prefer  them,  for  the  Eev.  Leonard  Jcnyns  has  observed 
that  shrews  ai'e  repeatedly  found  whole  beneath  the 
nest,  as  if  cast  out  for  the  like  reason,  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  these 
mice  dead  on  pathways  in  fields,  which  every  one  must 
have  observed,  may  be  attributable  to  the  same  cause. 
Fish  ai"c  also  occasionally  the  prey  of  this  species  of 
Owl,  as  well  as  of  others;  possibly  at  times  of  idl.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  glare  of  their  eyes  may 
be  a  means  of  attracting  the  fish  within  their  reach, 
but  I  must  place  this  fancy  in  the  same  category  with 
another  which  I  have  alluded  to  under  the  head  of 
the  Snowy  Owl.  Not  to  mention  that  other  birds,  such 
as  the  Osprey  and  Fishing-Eagle,  which  take  fish  in 
the  same  manner,  by  pouncing  on  them,  find  them 
ready  to  their  claw  without  the  need  of  any  attractive 
influence,  and  that  Owls  see  as  well  at  the  time  thev 
fly,  as  the  Osprey  at  the  time  that  it  does,  and  that 
fish,  as  every  fly-fisher  knows,  keep  the  same  general 
positions  by  night  that  they  do  by  day,  it  may  be 
remarked,  as  those  who  have  engaged  in  "Earbel- 
blazing"  in  the  river  Wharfe  well  know,  that  though  cer- 
tain fish  may  sometimes  be  attracted  more  or  less  by  light, 
as  the  salmon,  yet  that  they  are  not  necessarily  so,  for 
that  the  light  oftentimes  seems  to  keep  them  pertinaciously 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  Besides,  how  is  the  instan- 
taneous catching  of  the  fish  bv  the  Owl  to  be  efleeted.^ 
They  are  caught  from  the  middle  of  the  pool. — Is  the 
Owl  to  keep  hovering  over  them  after  the  manner  of  the 
Kestrel,  imtil  they  have  time  to  ascend  from  the  depth 
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and  answer  to  the  wooing  of  his  eyes,  inviting  them  in  the 
language  of  Mrs.  Bond  to  her  ducks,  "0!  will  you, 
will  you,  wont  you,  wont  you,  come  and  be  killed?" 
"You  may  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  says  Shakes- 
peare, "but  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  them?*'  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  fishes  will  be  found  in 
their  deep,  at  least  as  deaf  to  such  an  invitation. 

The  White  Owl  is  said  to  collect  and  hoard  up  food  in 
its  place  of  resort,  as  a  pro\'ision  against  a  day  of  scarcity. 
It   seizes  its  prey  in   its   claw,  and  conveys   it   therein, 
for   the  most   part,  when   it    has   young   to   feed;    one 
however  has  been  seen  to  transfer  it  from  its    claw   to 
its    bill    while    on   the    wing;    but,    as    Bishop  Stanley 
observes,   **it  is  evident   that   as   long  as   the   mouse   is 
retained   by  the  claw,   the  old   bird  cannot   avail   itself 
of  its  feet  in  its  ascent  under  the  tiles,  or  approach  to 
their    holes;    consequently,    before    it    attempts    this   it 
perches   on    the    nearest    part   of    the   roof,    and    there 
removing  the  mouse  from  its  claw  to  its  bill,  continues 
its   flight   to   the   nest.     Some   idea  may   be   formed   of 
the  number  of  mice  destroyed    by  a  pair  of  Barn  Owls, 
when   it  is  known   that   in   the   short   space   of  twenty 
minutes    two    old   birds    carried    food    to    their   young 
twelve  times;   thus  destroying  at  least  forty  mice  every 
hour  during  the  time   they  continued   hunting;   and  as 
young   Owls  remain   long  in   the  nest,  many   hundreds 
of    mice  must   be   destroyed   in   the   course   of    rearing 
them." 

The  note  of  this  species  is  a  screech — a  harsh  pro- 
longation of  the  syllables  *tec-whit,'  and  it  seldom,  if 
ever,  hoots.  It  has  been  asserted  that  it  never  hoots, 
but  "ncver's  a  bold  word."  Sir  William  Jardine  is  not 
the  man  to  misstate  a  fact.  AVhat  if  the  "WHiite  Owl 
should  be  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  mocking  birds? 
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The  Rev.  Andrew  ^Matthews'  reasoning  on  this  subject 
is  somewhat  obscure:  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  Wliite 
Owl  does  not  hoot,  and  in  corroboration  thereof,  says 
that  while  a  tame  Brown  Owl  lived,  the  large  trees 
round  the  house  were  nightly  the  resort  of  "many  wild 
birds  of  his  species,'*  who  left  no  doubt  about  their 
note;  but  after  his  death,  though  the  screeching  continued, 
the  hooting   ceased. 

If  attacked,  these  birds  turn  on  their  backs,  and  snap 
and  hiss.  The  young  while  in  the  nest  make  an  odd 
kind  of  snoring  noise,  which  seems  to  be  intended  as 
a  call  to  their  parents  for  food. 

llie  White  Owl  builds  its  nest,  for  the  most  part, 
in  old  and  deserted,  as  well  as  in  existing  buildings  and 
ruins,  chimneys,  eaves,  or  mouklering  crevices,  barns, 
dove-cotes,  church  steeples,  pigeon  lofts,  and,  but  very 
rarely,  in  hollow  trees.  With  tlie  pigeons  if  there  are 
any  in  the  place,  they  live  in  the  most  complete 
harmony,  and  unjustly  often  bear  the  bhune  of  the 
depredations  committed  by  jackdaws  and  otlier  misde- 
meanants, both  quadruped   and  biped. 

The  nest,  if  one  be  made  at  all,  for  oftentimes  a 
mere  hollow  serves  the  purpose,  is  built  of  a  feAv  sticks 
or  twigs,  lined  A\'ith  a  little  grass  or  straw,  or,  though 
but  seldom,  with  hair  or  wool;  and  this  is  all  that  it 
fabricates,  and  that  to  but  a  small  extent  either  of 
bulk  or  surface. 

The  esrirs  arc  white  and  of  a  round  shape,  ermerallv 
two  or  three,  but  sonu'times  as  many  as  five  or  six  in 
number,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  asccr- 
tained  fact  that  they  will  sometimes  lay  a  first,  second, 
and  third  clutch  of  two  eggs  each.  It  will  be  seen 
that  I  have  before  alhuh^l  to  something  of  the  sort, 
and    T    have    a  most    extraordinary    circumstance    of  the 
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kind  to  narrate  ^m  loco,'  of  the  Moorhen.  The  young 
have  been  found   in  the   nest    in    the    months   of  July 

• 

and  September,  and  even  in  December.  A  pair  observed 
by  the  Rev.  John  Atkinson,  of  Layer  Marncy  Rectory, 
Kclvcdon,  Essex,  for  four  successive  years,  ordinarily 
reared  four  young,  but  had  not  more  than  one  brood 
in  the  year.  The  remarks  I  have  before  made  about 
the  dispersion  of  birds  is  borne  out  by  his  observation, 
that  "the  old  birds  remained,  but  the  young  ones 
seemed  to  leave  the  immediate  neighboiu-hood ;''  and 
again,  in  the  list  of  the  birds  of  Melbourne,  Derbyshire, 
by  J.  J.  liriggs,  Esq.,  he  says,  writing  of  this  same 
species,  "hundreds  of  individuals  have  been  reared 
in  this  spot,  but  it  is  never  occupied  by  more  than  one 
pair  at  the  same  time;  for  no  sooner  is  a  brood  fully 
fledged  and  able  to  maintain  itself,  than  a  pair  of  the 
strongest  drive  the  rest  of  the  family  from  the  spot, 
and  occupy  it  themselves." 

The  appearance  of  this  Owl,  owing  to  its  somewhat 
wedge-shaped  face,  is  very  singular,  especially  when 
asleep,  as  it  is  then  even  more  elongated.  The  whole 
plumage  is  beautifully  clean  and  pure.  Old  birds 
become  more  white.  Male;  weight,  about  eleven  ounces; 
length,  about  one  foot  one  inch,  or  a  little  more;  bill, 
yellowish  pink,  yellow  in  the  fidly  adult  bird,  and  almost 
white  in  old  ag(?;  cere,  flesh-coloiu*ed ;  iris,  deep  brown, 
or  bluish  black:  it  is  only  opened  a  little  laterally 
during  the  day,  but  quite  round  at  night;  there  is  a 
slight  tinge  of  reddish  browTi  round  the  inner  corner 
of  the  eye.  Hc^ad,  pale  buff,  thinly  spotted  with  black 
and  white;  the  ends  of  the  feathers  arc  tinted  with 
pale  grey,  and  the  tips  marked  zigzag  with  dark  pur2)lc 
and  black  and  white  spots;  crown,  delicately  barred 
with  waves  of  pale    grey;    and  is  darker    or   lighter    in 
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different  individuals;  neck,  pure  silky  white,  sometimes 
tinged  with  delicate  yellow  or  buff,  and  small  brown 
spots ;  the  ruff  the  same,  but  often  marked  on  the  upper 
part  with  yellowish  or  darkish  tips;  sometimes  the 
upper  part  and  the  lower  alternate  these  colours  Sicd 
versft,*  and  sometimes  it  is  yellowish  all  round;  nape, 
as  the  head.  Chin,  throat,  and  breast,  as  the  neck; 
back,  as  the  head,  but  a  shade  darker:  different 
specimens  have  more  or  less  buff  and  grey. 

The  wings  extend  about  half-an-inch  beyond  the  tail, 
and  expand  to  the  ^vidth  of  three  feet  or  over;  greater 
and  lesser  wing  coverts,  beautifully  spotted  with  white, 
like  a  string  of  pearls;  primaries,  buff  on  the  outer 
webs,  paler  on  the  inner,  edged  with  white,  or  altogether 
white,  and  barred  or  spotted  with  alternate  black  and 
white,  both  freckled  over:  beneath  they  are  yellowish 
white;  towards  the  ends  the  dark  bars  shew  faintly 
through;  the  second  feather  is  the  longest,  the  first 
nearly  as  long ;  secondaries,  pale  buff,  barred  or  spotted 
irregularly  in  like  manner  with  two  white  and  two  grey 
spots  on  each  side  of  the  shafts;  tcrtiaries,  as  the  back : 
all  the  quills  arc  pure  white  on  three-fourths  of  the 
breadth  of  their  inner  webs;  greater  and  lesser  under 
wing  coverts,  white,  sometimes  pale  buff  with  small 
dark  spots.  Tail,  pide  buff,  with  four  or  five  blackish 
grey  bars ;  the  tip  white ;  the  side  feathers  almost  entirely 
yellowish  white,  as  are  the  inner  webs  of  all  the  feathers 
except  the  two  middle  ones:  it  is  jagged  at  the  end  as 
are  the  wings;  tail  coverts,  as  the  back;  legs,  feathered 
with  short,  white,  or  sometimes  very  light  rufous  hair 
like  feathers,  shortest  near  the  toes,  which  arc  flesh- 
coloured,  but  covered  above  with  the  feathers  of  the 
Ic^gs ;  claws,  brown,  thin,  and  much  pointed ;  that  of  the 
middle  toe  slightly  serrated  on  the  inner   side,    and  all 
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grooved  beneath.     They  become  whitish  in  age. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  the  colours  arc 
duller,  and  the  breast  is  often  marked  with  the  yellow- 
ish grey  of  the  back,  and  spotted  on  the  tips  of  the 
feathers  at  its  lower  part  with  greyish  black.  Length, 
one  foot  three  inches  and  a  half;  the  wings  expand  to 
the  width  of  three  feet  two  inches  or  over. 

TTie  young  birds  are  at  first  covered  with  snow-white 
down ;  the  yellow  plumage  is  gradually  assumed,  being 
at  first  paler  in  colour  than  in  the  old  birds,  and  the 
breast  less  tinged  ^vith  it;  but  being  considerably  like 
the  old  ones,  there  is  not  much  change  as  they  advance 
in  age.  It  is  long  before  they  are  able  to  fly.  When 
fully  fledged  the  length  is  about  twelve  inches;  the  bill, 
pale  flesh-colour;  iris,  black;  there  is  an  orange  brown 
spot  before  it;  the  ftice  is  dull  white,  the  ruff  white, 
its  tips  rufous;  breast,  white;  back,  pale  reddish  yellow, 
mottled  with  grey  and  brown  as  in  the  adult ;  primaries, 
light  yellowish  tinged  with  grey,  and  only  a  little 
mottled.  Tail,  as  the  primaries,  and  but  faintly  barred ; 
claws,  pale  purple  brown. 

Varieties  of  this  bird  have  occasionally  occurred. 
Meyer  mentions  one  which  was  pied  yellow  and  white; 
another,  of  which  the  ground  colour  was  perfectly  white, 
and  the  pencillings  on  the  upper  plumage  very  indis- 
tinctly defined  in  the  palest  possible  colouring. 
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StrLr  paaserina,  Linx.eus.     Latuam. 

Sfrix  jiudij)C8,  NiLLSoy.     Jaiidixe. 

SiriiX  d(usi/pu8,  Meyeb. 

Noctua  passerina,  Jentxs.     Selby. 

Xoctua  nudipes,  Goi'LD. 

Strix — Some  species  of  Owl.         J^cuseriua—pasiter — 

A  Sparrow. 

"This,"  says  Wilson,  "is  one  of  the  least  of  the 
whole  genus;  but,  like  many  other  little  folks,  makes  up 
in  neatness  of  general  form  and  appearance,  for  deficiency 
of  size,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  shapely  of  all  our 
Owls." 

The  Little  Owl  is  common  in  Russia,  Germany, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Spain,  (ireece,  and  the  Levant; 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  according 
to  AVllson,  but  his  description  seems  to  me  to  be 
utterly  inapplicable  to  the  bird  before  us. 

Two  were  taken  in  chimneys  many  years  ago,  in  the 
parish  of  Lambeth.  One  was  seen  in  AV^iltshire,  nailed 
up  against  a  barn  door,  and  probably  many  another 
has  adorned  the  ^gamekeeper's  museum.'  Three  are 
recorded  to  have  been  met  with  in  Devonshire; 
one  in  A\  orcestershire;  one  in  Flint^hire;  one  near 
Dristol;    a    pair    bred    near    Norwich,    and    two    other 
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specimens  have  been  authenticated  in  Norfolk.  One  was 
shot  at  Widrington,  in  Northumberland,  in  January, 
1812.  One  was  on  sale  in  July,  1842,  in  the  Brighton 
market,  and  said  to  have  been  shot  in  an  orchard  at 
Sheffield  Park,  near  Fletching:  it  was  believed  from  the 
light  colour  of  its  plumage  to  be  a  young  bird.  One  was 
caught  near  Derby,  which  lived  a  long  time  in  captivity, 
becoming  so  far  tame  as  to  know  those  who  fed  it:  it 
XLsed  to  drink  much.  Two  others  were  met  with  in  the 
parish  of  Melbourne,  in  the  same  county;  and  one  in 
Herefordshire,  in  1838,  now  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Chaffey. 

In  Ireland  it  has  not  hitherto  been  known  to  have 
occurred. 

llie  Little  Owl  resorts  to  the  vicinity  of  human 
dwellings,  and  finds  a  retreat  in  the  crannies  of  old 
walls  cind  roofs,  churches  and  towers,  as  also  in  rocks 
and  the  umbrageous  recesses  of  pine  and  other  forests, 
woods,  and  plantations.  It  is  principally  nocturnal  in  its 
habits,  but  takes  wing  occasionally  in  the  day-time  in 
dull  weather,  as  well  as  in  the  twilight.  It  flies  well, 
though  its  wings  are  not  very  long,  but  with  an  up- 
and-do>ra  motion,  like  that  of  a  woodpecker.  If  taken 
young  there  is  no  difficulty  in  rearing  and  taming  it, 
and  it  is  much  used  on  the  continent  as  a  decoy  for 
entrapping  small  birds.  "That  small  birds,"  says  Bishop 
Stanley,  "generally  speaking,  have  a  great  dislike  to 
Owls,  is  clear,  from  the  uproar  that  takes  place  if  an 
unfortunate  Owl  is  disturbed  in  the  day-time,  and  com- 
pelled to  appear  in  broad  day-light,  pursued,  as  it  is 
sure  to  be,  by  a  host  of  them,  who  persecute  it  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  And  we  may  therefore 
conclude,  that  they  either  take  it  for  their  real  enemy, 
the  Hawk,  or  that  it  does,  now  and  then,  when  it  can, 
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feast  upon  any  of  them  which  may,  by  accident,  fall 
into  its  clutches.  Of  this  antipathy  the  bird-catchers 
in  Italy  know  how  to  take  advantage."  They  arc  found 
alone  or  in  pairs,  not  in  companies,  and  are  pursued 
themselves  by  hawks,  rooks,  magpies,  and  jays.  During 
the  breeding  season  they  fly  about,  and  chatter  even  in 
the  day-time. 

It  feeds  on  mice,  as  also  on  swallows  and  other  small 
birds,  which  it  sometimes  catches  on  the  roost,  bats, 
and  insects.  According  to  Bewick,  it  is  said  to  pluck 
the  birds  before  it  eats  them. 

The  note  resembles  the  syllables  *keu,  keu,  keewit, 
or  koowit;*  and  when  perched,  *pooh,  pooh,'  its  voice 
being  more  drawn  out  in  the  breeding  season.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  one  author  that  the  harsh  and  dissonant  cry 
of  the  Owls  is  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  their  prey, 
and  giving  them  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  way  to 
prevent  their  too  great  destruction.  This  is  most  surely 
a  baseless  theory,  and  runs  counter  to  the  whole  course 
of  nature.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  no 
peculiar  faculty  is  given  to  any  living  creature  for  the 
immediate  benefit  of  any  other  kind  but  its  own — for 
that  of  any  other  individual  but  itself.  Mr.  Mudic,  with 
rather  more  shew  of  reason,  suggests  on  the  exact  con- 
trary, that  the  object  is  to  alarm  the  prey  sought,  and 
so  frighten  them  out  of  their  coverts  into  the  way  of 
their  pursuers,  but  this  too  is  mere  conjecture.  One 
may  almost  wonder  that  it  has  occurred  to  no  ^savan,' 
to  suppose  that  the  sole  purport  may  have  been  to 
give  diiferent  authors  an  opportunity  of  promulging 
each  the  separate  notions  of  his  own  imagination  on 
the  subject. 

liike  the  rest  of  the  Owls  this  one  breeds  early  in 
the  spring. 
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The  nest,  so  far  as  one  is  made,  is  built  in  cliimncp, 
and  other  parts  of  buildings;  pine  and  other  trees, 
about  half-way  up;  as  also  in  osier  beds. 

The  eggs  are  from  two  to  five  in  number,  and  white. 
The  male  takes  his  turn  in  sitting  on  them.  I'hey  are 
said  by  Mr.  llewitson  to  vary  in  size  and  shape.  Tlic 
young  are  hatched  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  days. 

Male;  weight,  four  ounces;  length,  eight  inches  and 
a  half  to  nine  and  a  half;  bill,  yellowish  grey,  edged 
and  tipped  with  yellowish — very  short,  strong,  much 
hooked,  and  surrounded  at  the  base  with  bristly 
feathers;  cere,  dull  yellow  or  greenish  yellow;  the 
feathers  at  its  base  are  bristly  at  the  tips,  partially  black 
on  the  shafts;  iris,  pale  yellow — a  streak  of  black  ex- 
tends from  it  to  the  bill;  the  eve  is  surrounded  with 
yellowish  white.  Head,  greyish  brown,  spotted  with 
rufous  white,  with  a  central  streak  of  the  same  on  the 
crown;  the  ruff  incomplete  and  inconspicuous,  the  feathers 
being  a  little  more  curved  than  the  rest:  the  face 
is  greyish  white,  passing  into  brown  at  the  outer  side 
of  the  eye;  neck,  brown,  spotted  behind  and  on  the 
sides  with  large  white  spots  forming  a  collar,  and  with 
a  large  patch  of  the  same  in  front;  nape,  brown,  spotted 
with  white;  chin,  white;  underneath  it  a  semicircle  of 
yellowish  bro\vn,  with  darker  bars;  throat,  banded  with 
white,  curving  upward  towards  the  ears;  breast,  yellow- 
i:sh  or  greyish  white  tinged  with  rufous,  with  brown 
streaks  and  S2)ots,  longer  on  the  upper  part  and  smaller 
lower  down,  forming  bars  on  the  middle  of  it;  back, 
greyish  brown,  spotted  with  two  white  spots  edged 
with  buff  on  most   of  the  feathers. 

The  wings  expand  to  the  width  of  one  foot  eight  or 
nine  inches,  and  extend  three  quarters  of  an  inch  beyond 
the   end   of  the  tail.     Greater   and  lesser  winc^  coverts. 
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greyish  brown,  the  feathers  with  one  white  spot  partly 
hid  by  the  brown  of  the  superincumbent  feather,  which 
together  form  lines  of  white,  besides  other  smaller  spots, 
the  shafts  being  dusky.  Primaries,  bro-wn,  spotted  with 
white  or  yellowish  brown  on  the  outer  webs — in  some 
specimens  on  each  web;  those  on  the  inner,  which  are 
lighter,  are  larger,  and  together  they  form  bars  which 
partly  shew  through;  the  third  is  the  longest,  the  fourth 
nearly  as  long,  the  second  a  very  little  longer  than  the 
fifth,  the  first  shorter  than  the  sixth,  and  the  shortest 
in  the  wing.  Secondaries,  brown,  barred  with  white, 
shaded  at  the  edges  of  the  bars  into  reddish  brown; 
tcrtiaries,  as  the  back;  greater  and  lesser  under  wing 
coverts,  white  with  a  few  brown  spots.  Tail,  brownish 
grey,  with  four,  five,  or  six  bars  of  rounded  yellowish 
white  or  pale  brown  spots,  and  whitish  at  the  tip:  it 
is  nearly  even,  and  consists  of  twelve  broad  rounded 
feathers:  beneath  it  is  dull  greyish  brown,  faintly  bar- 
red with  yellowish  brown;  taU  coverts,  as  the  back; 
under  tail  coverts,  unspotted;  legs,  rather  long,  greyish 
yellow,  feathered  with  short  hairy  yellowish  white 
feathers,  tinged  with  rufous,  with  a  few  dusky  spots; 
toes,  greyish  yellow,  slightly  covered  with  bristly  feathers 
on  the  upper  surface;  underneath  they  are  rough;  claws, 
yellowish  brown,  dusky  or  black  at  the  tips,  strong 
and  not  much  curved. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  is  larger.  Length, 
ten  to  eleven  inches;  the  wings  expand  to  the  width 
of  one  foot  ten  inches  or  over. 

In  the  young  bird  the  head  is  rufous  grey,  clouded 
with  white;  the  large  round  spots  on  the  back,  and 
the  bars  on  the  tail  become  gradually  more  marked 
than  in  the  old  birds,  and  the  streaks  on  the  breast 
appear.     In    age   tlie  birds  become  lighter-coloured. 
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texgmalm's  night  owl. 


Sfnx  Tengmalmi,  Gmelix.     Latdam. 

Strix  funerea,  Linnjjus. 

Noctua  Tett^malmi,  Jenyns. 

Strix—Somo  species  of  Owl.     Tengmahni^Oi  Tengmalm. 

This  pretty  little  Owl  received  its  specific  name  from 
Gmelin,  in  compliment  to  the  discoverer.  Dr.  Tengmalm, 
an  able  ornithologist  who  lived  near  Stockholm,  in 
Sweden. 

It  inhabits  jmncipally  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
— Kussia,  Sweden,  Livonia,  and  Norway,  and  has  also 
been  met  with  in  Germany,  France,  and  transiJpinc 
Italy.    It  is  said  to  be  very  abundant  in  North  America. 

In  Yorkshire,  one  was  killed  at  Ilunmanby,  in  the 
East-Hiding,  by  Admiral  Mitford's  gamekeeper,  about 
1847.  In  1836  a  specimen,  recently  shot,  was  purchased 
in  a  poulterer's  shop  in  London ;  another  was  killed  the 
same  year  in  Kent;  one  on  the  sea-coast  near  Marsden, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  October,  1848;  and  one 
near  Mori>eth,  in  Northumberland,  in   1812. 

ITiere  has  as  yet  been  no  discovery  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  species  in  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  one  was  killed 
in  May,  1847,  at  Spinningdale,  in  Sutherlandshire. 

This  biid  is  strictly  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  is 
so  dazzled  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  if  by  any  accident 
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forced  into  it,  that  it  may  easily  be  caught  with  the 
hand.  It  frequents  wooded  districts — the  thick  and 
extensive  pine  forests  of  the  north,  and  orchards,  and 
other  lesser  ])lantations.  It  may  be  easily  tamed,  even 
if  taken  in  the  adult  state,  and  exhibits  many  amusing 
positions.  It  erects  the  feathers  of  the  fiice  at  times  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

In  flight  this  Owl  is  light  and  easy. 

Its  food  consists  of  mice,  small  birds,  moths,  beetles, 
and  other  insects.     It  does  not  swallow  its  prey  whole. 

The  note  sounds  like  the  syllables  *keu,  keu,  kook, 
kook,'  varied  in  the  breeding  season  into  *kuk,  kuk,' 
repeated  for  several  minutes  at  a  time,  at  intervals  of  a 
minute  or  two.  It  is  one  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
Indians  to  whistle  when  they  hear  it,  as  sailors  do  in 
a  calm  when  wishing  for  a  breeze.  The  silence  of  the 
bird  in  reply,  to  use  an  Iricism,  is  considered  an  omen 
of  death. 

These  Owls  are  said  to  breed  in  holes  of  trees,  hr.lf 
way  up  them,  and  as  being  deficient  in  such  an  *cxhi- 
bition  of  industry,'  to  make  no  manner  of  nest,  or  only 
to  use  a  little  grass  for  the  purpose. 

The  eggs  are  white,  and  two  in  number. 

JIalc;  length,  from  eight  inches  and  a  half  to  nine 
and  a  half;  bill,  pale  greyish  yellow  or  bluish  Avhito, 
darker  on  the  sides,  hid  at  the  base  by  the  feathers. 
Cere,  sometimes  dashed  with  black;  iris,  pale  yellow, 
the  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  dark  ring,  forming  a  band, 
which  is  broadest  on  the  inner  side.  Head,  reddish 
broAvn,  spotted  with  small  yellowish  Avhite  spots;  the 
ruff  yellowish  or  greyish  white,  mottled  or  streaked  with 
black  over  the  eyes;  crown,  reddish  brown;  neck,  spotted 
behind  as  the  head.  Nape,  as  the  head,  the  spots  larger, 
forming    a  sort   of  band;    chin   and   throat,   brown   and 
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greyish  white.  Breast,  yellowish  or  greyish  white,  indis- 
tinctly streaked  >vith  lighter  brown  on  the  centre  of 
each  feather  in  the  upper  part,  but  only  the  tip  on  the 
lower;   back,  as  the  head,  but  the  spots  larger. 

The  wings  expand  to  the  width  of  one  foot  eleven 
inches;  greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  as  the  back, 
partially  spotted  with  white.  Primaries,  reddish  brown, 
barred  on  the  outer  webs  with  three  or  four  oval  white 
spots,  the  third  and  fourth  are  the  longest  in  the  wing, 
the  latter  the  longer  of  the  two;  Meyer  says  the  former. 
Thev  reach  to  within  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the  tail. 
Tcrtiaries  the  same,  the  spots  more  square;  greater  and 
lesser  under  wing  coverts,  white,  clouded  with  brown. 
Tail,  reddish  brown,  slightly  rounded,  and  barred  with 
four  or  five  series  of  narrow  white  spots;  it  extends 
about  an  inch  beyond  the  wings:  it  is  greyish  white 
beneath,  the  bars  shewing  through;  under  tail  coverts, 
white.  Legs,  short  and  as  the  toes,  yellow,  feathered 
with  very  soft  greyish  or  whitish  yellow  hairy  feathers, 
slightly  spotted  with  brown.  Claws,-  slender,  yellowish 
brown,  and  dusky  at  the  tips. 

The  female  measures  from  nine  inches  and  a  half  to 
eleven  and  a  half;  the  face,  dull  white,  the  black  spot 
over  the  eye  smaller  and  paler  than  in  the  male.  Breast, 
more  spotted  than  in  the  male,  and  the  brown  of  the 
back  darker. 

Young;  length,  eight  to  nine  inches;  bill,  yellowish 
grey;  iris,  yellow.  The  bristly  feathers  of  the  face 
dusky  black,  with  white  bases;  the  ruff  brown,  but 
indistinct,  a  little  spotted  with  white  around  the  eyes 
Breast,  whitish,  mingled  with  brown;  back,  reddish 
brown ;  primaries,  barred  with  four  rows  of  small  round 
spots.  Tail,  barred  as  the  wings;  under  tail  coverts, 
dull   white    tipped  with   bro^vn. 
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CANADA 

OWL. 

Strix  funerea, 

TBMJilNCK. 

Surnia  Junerea, 

Gould. 

Noctua  funerea^ 

ZlSSiX^S. 

Strix — Some  species  of  Owl.        Funerea — Funereal. 

The  soft  plumage  of  O^,  and  the  formation  of  the 
feathers  of  their  wings,  is  in  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  to  enable  them  to  steal  noiselessly  on  their  prey. 
This  however,  I  think  is  at  best  but  a  fanciful  specu- 
lation; as  far,  at  least,  I  mean  as  regards  any  peculiar 
advantage  being  afforded  to  the  Owl,  ^par  excellence,' 
on  this  account.  No  birds  of  prey  make  such  a  noise 
with  their  wings  as  by  it  to  give  their  prey  timely 
notice  of  their  approach. — The  Owl  therefore  is  not 
especially  privileged  in  this  res2)ect.     Q.  E.  D. 

Tlie  Hawk  Owl  is  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Owls  and  the  Hawks,  possessing  many  points  of 
similarity  to  each;  the  long  tail  and  small  head  of  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  habit  of  flying  by  day;  and  resem- 
bling the  former  in  the  ruff  and  the  feet;  one  might 
almost  think  it  a  hybrid  between  the  two. 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  Germany,  France, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Russia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  north  of  Euroiie:  in  some  years  it  appears 
fai*  more  abundantly  than  in  others.     It  is  plentiful  in 
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all  the  high  latitudes  of  North  America.  A  single  speci- 
men of  this  Owl  was  long  "left  alone  in  its  gloiy"  as 
a  British  species.  One  was  taken  at  sea  in  an  exhausted 
state  off  the  Coniish  coast,  in  March,  1830.  It  lived 
afterwards  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  care  of  Dr.  Birkett,  of 
Waterford,  to  whom  it  was  given,  the  vessel  having  been 
bound  to  that  port.  A  second,  however,  has  been  now 
recorded  by  E.  T.  Iliggins,  Esq.,  in  the  "Zoologist,"  as 
having  been  shot  whilst  hawking  for  prey  on  Backwell 
Hill,  near  the  Yatton  (Clevcdon)  Station,  of  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  Railway,  at  about  two  o'clock,  on  the  25th. 
or  26th.  of  August,  in  the  year  1847,  the  sun  shining 
bright  at  the  time. 

This  sjiecies  flies  by  day,  but  seeks  its  food  mostly 
in  the  morning  and  evening.  It  frequents  small  woods, 
and  is  a  bold  and  daring  bird,  frequently  carrying  off 
game  from  the  fowler,  whom  it  attends  for  the  pur- 
pose: it  is  easily  tiimed.  Wilson  remarks  in  'WTriting  of 
this  Owl,  that  it  wants  the  filaments  on  the  outsides  of 
the  quill  feathers  which  the  Owls  that  fly  by  night  possess, 
to  enable  them,  as  he  imagines,  to  steal  more  noiselessly 
on  their  prey;  but  surely  such  an  advantage  would  be 
far  more  useful  by  day  than  by  night.  There  is 
indeed  an  all-wise  reason  for  every  thing  in  nature; 
but  I  believe  we  are  in  the  dsirk  as  to  by  far  the 
most.  We  ai*e  apt  to  argue  that  such  or  such  is  the 
reason  of  this  or  that  fact,  or  the  use  of  this  or  that 
possession,  when  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the 
like  in  some  kindred  or  dissimilar  species  at  once 
overturns  our  shallow  hyj)othesis. 

The  fliglit  of  the  Hawk  Owl  is  rather  slow:  at  times 
it  mounts  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  also  said 
to  move  in  circuitous  rounds  from  tree  to  tree,  and  to 
roost  sometimes  on  the  ground  in  marshy  situations,  as 
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do  the  Harriers. 

Its  food  consists  of  rats  and  mice,  partridges  and  other 
birds,  and  insects.  In  winter  it  makes  great  havoc  among 
the  flocks  of  ptarmigans. 

The  note  of  this  bird  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the 
Kestrel. 

The  superstitions  of  all  nations  in  all  ages  have 
associated  the  doleful  note  of  the  Owl  with  the  idea  of 
calamity  and  death,  yet  all  the  while  it  is  for  the  most 
part  nothing  but  a  love-note  that  is  uttered,  or  a  voice 
of  alarm;  as  when,  as  described  in  Gray's  most  truly 
beautiful  poem,  the  "Elegy  written  in  a  countiy 
churchyard" — 

'^The  moping  Owl  docs  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as  wandering  near  her  sacred  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign." 

The  nest  is  built  in  a  tree,  and  is  composed  of  sticks, 
grass,  and  feathers. 

The  eggs  are  white,  and  like  those  of  the  Owls 
generally,  of  tlic  dual  number. 

Male;  weight,  about  twelve  ounces;  length,  about  one 
foot  three  inches;  bill,  orange  yellow,  and  almost  hid 
by  the  feathers:  Mr.  Higgins  describes  his  specimen  as 
having  the  upper  part  white,  and  the  lower  horn-colour. 
Iris,  bright  orange  according  to  some  accounts,  but  yellow 
according  to  others;  bristles  intermixed  with  yellowish 
white  feathers  cover  the  parts  about  the  bill.  Head, 
small,  dusky,  and  white  on  the  sides,  the  feathers  being 
spotted  and  the  face  narrow,  a  black -edged  band  passes 
down  to  the  wing;  the  ruff  indistmct,  a  black  crescent 
only  appearing  about  the  ears;  crown,  dusky  black, 
thickly  dotted  with  white,  each  feather  having  three 
white  spots.     Neck,   olive  brown,   marked  on  the   sides 
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with  a  curved  streak  of  brownish  black,  with  another 
behind  it  of  a  triangular  form;  nape,  olive  or  blackish 
brown,  a  good  deal  maiked  with  white;  chin,  dusky, 
with  a  large  spot  of  brownish  olive;  throat,  dusky  in 
front,  white  on  the  sides,  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  being 
black.  Breast,  white  above,  with  a  blot  of  dark  brown 
on  each  side,  united  by  an  irregularly  formed  band; 
below  elegantly  barred  with  dark  brown  lines.  Back, 
brownish  olive,  speckled  with  broad  spots  of  white. 

The  wings — greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  as  the 
back,  but  less  spotted;  primaries,  dark  brown,  barred 
with  four  or  five  yellowish  white  spots  on  the  outer  web 
near  the  tip.  Secondaries,  the  same,  with  two  or  three 
spots  forming  irregular  lines,  and  some  of  them  have 
white  spots  on  the  inner  webs  also;  tertiaries,  brown, 
spotted  on  the  outer  webs,  forming,  when  the  wing  is 
closed,  a  broad  and  long  band  of  white  with  a  few 
irregular  bars  of  brown ;  the  first  feather  is  the  shortest, 
the  third  the  longest,  the  fourth  a  little  shorter,  the 
second  a  little  less  than  the  fourth.  Greater  and  lesser 
under  wing  coverts,  white  with  brown  bars,  some  of 
them  regular,  but  others  alternately,  on  the  outer  and 
inner  webs.  The  tail  extends  about  three  inches  beyond 
the  end  of  the  wings.  It  consists  of  twelve  feathers, 
and  is  wedge-shaped,  rounded  at  the  end,  and  of  a 
brownish  olive  colour,  with  six  or  seven  or  more  nan*ow 
bars  of  white,  the  three  upper  ones  concealed  by  the 
tail  coverts;  they  are  much  more  distinct  on  the  inner 
than  on  the  outer  webs — in  the  latter  assuming  more 
the  character  of  spots  than  of  bars,  and  the  tips  white, 
the  bars  shew  clearly  through,  bending  in  the  middle 
towards  the  end;  tail  coverts,  as  the  back,  and  with  a 
broad  terminal  white  spot;  under  tail  coverts,  with  broad 
white  bands,   and  narrow  brown   ones.     Legs  and  toes. 
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completely  covered  with  yellowish  white  plumage,  barred 
with  narrow  lines  of  olive  brown;  claws,  horn-colour, 
long,  and  finely  arched:  that  on  the  middle  toe  is  sharp- 
edged  on  the  inner  side. 

Female;  length,  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  inches  and 
a  half.  The  breast  is  blotted  on  the  upper  part;  on  the 
back  her  plumage  is  darker-coloured  dian  that  of  the 
male.  The  wings  expand  to  two  feet  seven  or  eight 
inches — ^they  reach  to  half  the  length  of  the  tail; 
lurimaries^  nearly  black. 

The  young  are  less  clearly  coloured  than  the  old 
birds. 
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GREY   SHRIKE.      GREAT   GREY   SHRIKE. 

ASH-COLOURED    SHRIKE.         GREATER    BUTCHER     BIRD. 

MURDERING   PIE.      SHRIKE.      SHREEK. 

CIGYDD   MAWR,   OF   THE   ANCIENT    BRITISH. 

Lanitu  excubitar,      Lists mvh.  PENyAWx.  Montagu.  Bewick. 
laniue — A  butcher.        Excubitor — A  sentinel. 

The  uncertainty  even  of  Swainson  himself  as  to  the 
distinctness  of  the  supposed  species  he  has  described 
under  the  name  of  'Lanius  excubitorides/  and  the  still 
farther  uncertainty  as  to  whether  that  variety  or  species, 
if  it  be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  has  been  met  with 
in  England,  obliges  me  to  omit  it  from  the  "British 
Birds." 

The  species  before  us  is  found  in  Denmark,  Russia, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Holland,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  as  also 
in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America.  In 
England  specimens  have  been  procmcd  in  Yorkshire, 
(one  on  the  18th.  of  April,  1849;)  Cumberland,  Nor- 
thumberland, Durham,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire, 
Worcestershii'C,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  Wiltshire,  Sus- 
sex, Surrey,  Cheshire,  Essex,  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire, 
Bedfordshii'e,  Warwickshire,  and   Kent. 

In  Ireland,  in  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  Sligo, 
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Londonderry,  Westmeatli,  Dublin,  Tipperary,  Waterford, 
Cork,  and  the  Queen's  County.  A  few  have  been  met 
with  in  Scotland. 

In  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  it  has  hitherto 
been  *non  inventus.' 

This  species  is  sufficiently  scarce  in  this  country  to 
make  it  a  valuable  addition  to  a  collection ;  and  at  the 
same  time  not  so  extremely  rare  as  to  render  its 
acquisition  almost  hopeless. 

It  frequents  groves  and  forests,  wooded  hedgerows 
and  parks.  During  migration  it  may  be  seen  perched 
upon  some  hillock,  or  hovering  in  the  air,  and  descend- 
ing in  pursuit  of  its  prey  when  discovered  within  reach. 

These  birds  may  be  readily  tamed,  even  if  captured 
when  adidt,  and  will  come  to  a  call.  When  in  confine- 
ment they  follow  out  their  natural  bent,  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  they  are  in,  affixing  their  prey  between 
the  wires  of  the  cage,  doing  so  &om  evident  choice  that 
they  may  pull  it  from  between  them,  and  leaving  it 
there  when  they  do  not  require  it  for  immediate  consump- 
tion. "This  bird,"  says  Yarrell,  "is  used  by  falconers 
abroad  during  autumn  and  winter  when  trapping  Falcons. 
The  Shrike  is  fastened  to  the  ground,  and,  by  screaming 
loudly,  gives  notice  to  the  falconer,  who  is  concealed, 
of  the  approach  of  a  Ilawk.  It  was  on  this  account, 
therefore,  called  'cxcubitor' — the  sentinel."  Mr.  Knapp, 
however,  the  author  of  the  excellent  "Journal  of  a 
Naturalist,"  says  that  the  name  was  appropriately  given  to 
it  by  Linnaeus,  from  its  seldom  concealing  itself  in  a  bush, 
but  sitting  perched  on  some  upper  spray,  in  an  open 
situation,  heedful  of  danger,  or  watching  for  its  prey. 
Rennic  relates  that  in  Russia  it  is  trained  to  catch  small 
birds,  and  is  valued  for  its  destruction  of  rats  and  mice. 
It  is  a  very  courageous  bird,  attacking  fearlessly   those 
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that  are  much  its  superiors  in  size,  even  the  Eagle, 
it  is  said,  and  will  not  allow  a  Hawk,  Crow,  or  Magpie 
to  approach  its  nest  with  impunity.  One  has  been  taken 
in  the  act  of  pouncing  on  the  decoy  bird  of  a  fowler, 
"who,"  says  Bishop  Stanley,  "having  kept  it  awhile  in 
confinement,  was  soon  glad  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  the  sound 
of  its  voice  at  once  hushed  to  silence  the  notes  of  his 
choir  of  birds.  Their  antipathy,  when  at  large,  is  shewn 
at  times  by  chasing  and  teasing  it  in  concert,  as  they 
do  an  Owl,  though  at  other  times  they  surround  him 
without  any  apparent  fear."  Montagu,  who  kept  several, 
found  that  at  the  end  of  two  months  they  lose  the 
affection  for  each  other  which  they  seem  to  exhibit  in 
the  wild  state,  and  quarrel  and  fight  even  till  one  is 
slain.  Civilization  it  would  appear,  among  birds  as 
among  men,  has  its  concomitant  evils  as  well  as  advan- 
tages. "I  was  almost  in  despair  for  many  days,"  says 
some  traveller  in  an  uninhabited  region,  "but  at  length 
to  my  great  joy  I  espied  a  gibbet — then  I  knew  at  once 
that  I  was  coming  to  a  civilized  country." 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  interrupted  and  in*egular. 
When  perched,  the  tail  is  in  constant  motion. 

Its  food  consists  of  shrew  and  other  mice,  small  birds, 
and  occasionally  even  partridges,  fieldfares,  and  other 
larger  ones;  lizards,  frogs,  as  also  the  larger  insects 
and  grasshoppers;  and  they  are  said  to  resort  to  the 
same  thorn  on  which  to  fasten  their  captures.  In 
carrying  a  mouse  or  a  bird  some  distance  they  have 
been  seen  to  shift  it  alternately  from  the  bill  to  the 
mouth,  as  an  alleviation  of  the  weight. 

In  the  spring  they  are  noisy.  It  is  said  that  they 
imitate  the  notes  of  small  birds  for  the  purpose  of  luring 
them  to  their  destruction,  but  I  cannot  myself  entertain 
this   supposition.     One  of  their   notes  resembles  that  of 
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the  Kestrel,  and  it  changes  *ad  libitum*  from  the  'forte' 
to  the  'piano.*  Meyer  says,  *'the  call  of  this  bird  sounds 
like  the  words  'shack,  shack,*  and  'true wee' is  one  of  its 
spring  notes:  it  is  also  said  to  sing  very  pleasingly  a 
sort  of  warbling  song."  Mr.  Knapp  says  that  these  birds 
breed  annually  near  his  residence,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Thornbury,  I  believe,  in  Gloucestershire;  and  the 
Rev.  N.  Constantine  Strickland,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Prestbury  hills,  near  Cheltenham.  Lewin  too  has  said 
that  he  had  seen  them  in  Wiltshire,  and  had  no  doubt 
of  their  breeding   there. 

While  the  hen  is  sitting,  the  male  is  very  vociferous  if 
any  one  approaches  the  nest,  and  when  the  young  are 
hatched,  both  exhibit  a  clamorous  anxiety  which  often 
defeats  their  object,  and  betrays  their  callow  brood  to 
the  callous  bird-nester.  The  young  indeed  themselves 
join  in  the  untoward  imprudence. 

The  nest  is  built  in  trees,  hedges,  or  bushes,  some 
height  above  the  ground.  It  is  largo  and  ill-concealed, 
but  well  put  together;  and  is  composed  of  grass,  hay, 
small  roots,  stalks,  and  moss;  and  lined  with  wool  or 
down,  or  finer  parts  of  the  outside  materials. 

The  eggs  ai*c  four  or  five,  and  sometimes  it  is  said 
as  many  as  six  or  seven  in  number.  They  are  of  a 
greyish,  bluish,  or  yellowish  white  ground  colour,  spotted 
at  the  thicker  end  with  diflferent  shades  of  grey  and  light 
brown,  forming  an  irregular  band — the  character  of  the 
e":u:s  of  all  the  Shrikes. 

Male;  weight,  a  little  above  two  ounces;  length,  from 
nine  to  ton  inches;  the  upper  bill  is  bluish  black  at  the 
base,  and  there  is  a  strong  projection  near  its  point, 
which  is  much  hooked:  the  lower  one  vellowish  brown 
at  the  base,  brownish  black  at  the  tip;  a  black  streak 
runs  from  it  to  the  eve,  and  a  narrower  one  under  the 
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eye:  over  the  former  is  a  streak  of  white,  wliich  runs 
into  the  grey  of  the  nape,  widening  into  an  oval  patch 
over  the  ear;  iris,  dark  brown;  bristles  cover  the  nos- 
trils; forehead,  dull  white;  head,  crown,  neck,  and  nape, 
light  ash  grey;  chin,  throat,  and  breast,  white;  back, 
liglit  ash  grey. 

The  wings,  short — they  expand  to  the  width  of  one 
foot  two  or  three  inches;  greater  and  lesser  wing 
coverts,  as  the  back;  primaries,  black — white  at  the  base, 
shewing,  when  the  wing  is  closed,  either  one  or  two 
white  spots,  according  as  the  upper  one  is  or  is  not 
hid  by  the  superincumbent  feathers;  the  first  is  only 
half  as  long  as  the  second,  which  is  nearly  as  long  as 
the  sixth;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  nearly  equal, 
and  longer  than  the  second;  the  two  former  the  longest 
in  the  wing;  underneath  they  are  slate-coloured.  Secon- 
daries, black,  white  at  the  base,  and  also  tipped  with 
white;  tertiaries,  black  tipped  with  white;  this  white 
wears  off  towards  the  end  of  summer;  greater  and  lesser 
imder  wing  coverts,  white.  The  tail  wedge-shaped,  of 
twelve  feathers,  has  the  four  central  ones  purple  black, 
the  next  side  feather  obliquely  tipped  with  white,  the 
next  one-fourth,  the  next  one-tliii'd,  and  the  outer  one 
almost  wholly  white;  underneath,  the  markings  are  the 
same,  but  less  clear;  tail  coverts,  as  the  back,  but  paler; 
legs,  toes,  and  claws,  black. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  the  colours  are 
more  dull,  the  blue  grey  assuming  a  brownish  tint;  and 
the  breast  is  marked  with  numerous  semicircular  greyish 
lines.     The  young  males  resemble  the  females. 

Temminck  mentions  a  vaiiety  nearly  pure  white,  the 
black  parts  slightly  tinged  with  grey;  another  is  de- 
scribed entirely  white,  with  a  tinge  of  rich  yellow.  Very 
old  birds  shew  indications  of  bars  on  the  tail. 

▼OL.  I.  S  H 
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niEETER.     FLISHEII.      LESSER  IJUTCIIER  BIRD.     MURDERING 
PIE.      JACK    BAKER.      WHISKEY   JOHN. 

Lanius  collurio,                Pennant.    Montagu.    Bewick. 
Lanius — A  butcher.  Collurio — ? 

The  species  before  us  is  a  native  of  the  three 
quarters  of  the  globe  which  comprise  the  old  world, 
being  found  in  Europe — in  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  and  even  northward — in  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark.  It  is  met  with  in  Egypt,  the 
rest  of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  so  far  south  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  in  the  intermediate 
parts;  in  Asia  Minor  also;  and  jNIcycr  says  that  it  is 
a  native  of   North   America. 

This  bird  is  far  from  uncommon  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  occurs,  though  sparingly,  towards  the  north. 
In  Yorkshire  it  has  been  frequently  seen  in  the 
West- Riding,  being  mot  with,  as  I  am  informed,  by 
^Ir.  AUis,  senior,  occasionally  near  Huddcrsficld  and 
York,  not  vcrv  uncommonly  near  Sheffield  and  Doncaster, 
(though  I  have  never  seen  it  near  the  latter  place,) 
and  he  says  that  it  breeds  occasionally  near  Halifax, 
but  is  becominc:  scarce.  In  Dorsetshire  I  have  seen  it 
as  a  common  species;   I  have  also  seen  it  in  Kent. 

It  is  foimd  in  Wiltslm*e,  Sussex,  Essex,  Gloucestershire, 
Suffolk,    Derbyfrliire,     Norfolk,    Middlesex,    and    other 
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southern  counties;  occasionally  in  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Durham,  and  also  in  Wales;  but  has 
not  as  yet  been  observed  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
which  is  rather  singular,  as  the  latitude  of  its  European 
range   is  higher. 

It  frequents  hedge-rows  principally,  but  also  the 
sides  of  coppices  and  woods,  and  such  a  place  as  an 
old  deserted  quarry  or  lime  pit.  It  is  seldom  found 
among  trees  of  large  growth,  and  is  generally  seen  in 
pairs.  Mr.  Mudic's  account  of  the  locality  of  this 
species  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  many 
extraordinary  ones  he  has  promulgated.  He  says  that 
though  it  is  a  short-winged  bird,  and  therefore  ^gets 
through  the  air  with  more  labour'  tlian  many  of  the 
birds  which  are  found  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
island;  it  **leaves  the  gravelly  and  clayey  districts,  and 
tukes  up  its  abode  in  a  central  zone,  beginning  at  the 
channel  and  terminating  at  the  light  soils."  He  has 
himself  correctly  described  this  as  "the  most  remarkable 
part  of  its  natural  history;" — "the  climate  of  that  zone 
is  waiTu,  and  the  soil  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  habits 
of  the  larger  beetles,  Avliich  seem  the  natural  and  pecu- 
liar food  of  these  birds."  He  very  properly  adds  that 
the  "habits  of  the  Ked-backed  Shrike  deserve  to  be 
studied."  Its  name  of  'Flusher'  he  considers  to  be  a 
corruption  of  *  Flasher,'  from  its  looking  like  a  'flash 
of  fire'  in  darting  through  the  air;  but  I  think  it  much 
more  probable  that  it  is  derived  from  'Flesher,'  another 
word  for  a  butcher,  the  name  of  the  bird  itself. 

1'hc  Red-backed  Shrike  arrives  in  this  country  at 
the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  quits 
it   again    in    September    or    October. 

This  species  also  seems  to  be  distinguished  for 
affection  towards  its  partner  and  its  young.     The  follow- 
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ing  anecdote^  fllustratiye  of  this  its  disposition^  is 
recorded  by  Meyer: — ^^'A  male  Red-backed  Shrike  was 
caught  in  a  garden  by  a  cat;  the  gardener^  who  saw 
the  circumstance,  succeeded  in  rescuing  it  from  the 
animal  the  very  moment  it  happened,  in  time  to  save 
its  life.  It  was  put  into  a  cage  and  placed  in  a  sitting- 
room,  in  the  house  close  by.  There  were  several  per- 
sons in  the  room  at  the  time ;  but  notwithstanding  their 
moving  about,  the  female,  its  companion,  came  in  at  the 
window,  settled  on  the  cage,  and  was  secured  by  one 
of  the  party,  without  attempting  to  fly  away;  they  were 
subsequently  both  placed  in  the  same  cage."  He  further 
adds— ''the  female  will  hardly  fly  from  the  nest  when 
she  has  ^gs;  and  if  disturbed  after  the  young  are 
hatched,  both  parents  remain  either  in  the  bush  that 
contains  the  nest,  or  on  a  neighbouring  tree,  until  the 
danger  is  past,  and,  to  draw  off  attention  from  the 
spot,  they  keep  moving  in  opposite  directions,  utter- 
ing all  the  while  their  alarm-cry.  We  have  seen  them 
help  the  young  ones  out  of  the  nest  for  the  purpose 
of  hiding  them  in  the  thicket  beneath;  and  the  moment 
they  have  reached  the  ground,  not  another  chirp  is 
heard  from  the  nestlings,  which  have  apparently  re- 
ceived a  signal  to  be  quiet,  although  the  parent  birds, 
perched  in  a  tree  at  a  little  distance,  keep  up  a  con- 
tinual clamour.*' 

It  has  a  habit  of  moving  its  tail  rapidly  from  side 
to  side,  and  twirling  it  round,  when  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  danger.     It  is  easily  tamed. 

The  food  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike  consists  of  mice, 
small  birds,  such  as  finches  and  others — one  has  been  seen 
pursuing  a  blackbird — ^frogs  and  lizards,  but  principally 
of  grasshoppers,  beetles,  dragon-flies,  cockchaffers,  and 
other   insects.     Occasionally  they  are   taken  in  the   nets 
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of  fowlers,  in  the  act  of  striking  at  their  decoy  birds. 
They  may  usually  be  seen  perched  on  some  small 
isolated  spray  of  a  hedge  or  bush,  from  whence  they 
dart  after  their  prey,  very  much  after  the  manner  of 
the  flycatchers.  In  flj'ing  from  one  place  to  another, 
they  first  diop  downwards,  and  after  arriving  at  their 
destination,  rise  upwards  again  to  the  spot  where  they 
wish  to  perch. 

Alost  extraordinary  is  the  manner  of  feeding  of 
the  Butcher  Birds — whence  their  name.  Occasionally, 
indeed  perhaps  it  may  be  that  they  are  then  unusually 
hungry  they  hold  the  bird  or  insect  they  have  killed 
between  their  claws,  or  fix  it  between  two  stones,  or  in 
some  narrow  place,  and  pull  it  to  pieces  after  the  manner 
of  the  Hawks,  breaking  the  skull,  and  eating  the  head 
first  as  the  most  choice  morsel.  In  general,  however, 
after  killing  their  prey,  they  fix  it  in  its  proper  attitude 
on  a  thorn,  or  in  the  cleft  of  the  small  branches  of  a 
tree,  and  making  these  serve  as  the  tenter  hooks  of  a 
larder,  garnish  the  hedge  with  their  game,  and  consume 
it  'secundum  artcm.'  Nay,  it  has  been  imagined  that 
they  also  use  such  as  baits  to  entice  small  birds  within 
range;  for  otherwise  the  latter  are  shy  of  their  company, 
and  shew  their  dislike,  if  one  approaches,  by  sounds  of 
anger  or  distress.  They  are  said  to  have  been  known 
to  pull  young  pheasants  through  the  bars  of  a  coop, 
and  are  strongly  suspected  of  making  free  with  the 
nestlings  of  other  birds,  when  the  parents  are  from  home. 

In  confinement  their  habit  is  the  same  w4th  regard 
to    their  prey,  as   that   of  the   preceding   species. 

The  indigestible  part  of  the  food  is  disgorged  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Shrikes  in  small  pellets,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Hawks   and  Owls. 

The  Red-backed  Shrike  makes  some  pretensions  to  be 
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a  song  bird,  but  its  vocal  powers,  though  described 
as  pleasing,  are  not  of  first-rate  order.  The  note  resem- 
bles that  of  the  sparrow,  which  is  not  pre-eminent  for 
beauty;  but  it  occasionally  warbles  a  little,  and  is  said 
to  imitate  the  voices  of  other  birds.  The  clamorous 
habit  spoken  of  under  the  Grey  Shrike,  is  not  peculiar 
to  it,  but  attaches  also  to  the  one  before  us:  it  seems 
to  run  in  the  family.  They  are  particularly  attentive 
to  their  young,  feeding  them  after  they  have  left  the 
nest. 

The  nest  is  placed  without  much  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment, in  a  hedge  or  bush.  It  is  large  for  the  size  of 
the  bird,  being  from  six  to  seven  inches  across,  somewhat 
deep  like  a  cup,  and  is  composed  of  the  stalks  of  plants, 
grass,  wool,  and  moss;  and  is  lined  with  small  roots, 
and,  occasionally,  it  is  said,  with  hair.  TTie  edge  of  tlie 
top  rather  projects  over  the  side. 

G.  Grantham,  Esq.  has  favoured  me  with  the  egg  of 
this  bird,  which  I  have  often  in  former  years  taken 
myself,  more  or  less  spotted  with  red.  In  general  they 
are  pale  reddish  white,  spotted  with  two  shades  of  darker 
red  and  reddish  brown,  and  the  base  is  encircled  bv  a 
belt,  formed  of  an  irregular  conglomeration  of  the  same. 
Occasionally  they  are  pale  bluish  white,  or  white,  and 
sometimes  greenish  white,  spotted  with  brown  and  grey, 
or  rufous.  They  arc  five  or  six  in  number.  The  baud 
already  alluded  to  has  been  occasionally  found  at  the 
narrow  end. 

The  old  and  young  birds  keep  up  the  family  connec- 
tion until  the  time  for  migration  has  arrived.  The  latter 
do  not  moult  until  after  they  have  left  this  country,  but 
return  in  the  garb  of  their  perfect  birdhood. 

Male;  weight,  eight  drachms;  length,  about  seven 
inches  or  seven  and  a  half;    bill,  bright   black,    strong 
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t]u(;k,  much  hooked,  curved,  and  notched  near  the  point 
— a  black  band  runs  from  over  tlie  bill,  above  and  below 
the  eye  to  the  nape.  Iris,  reddish  brown;  forehead, 
black;  head,  bluish  grey,  sometimes  tinged  with  yel- 
lowish; neck,  white  on  the  sides;  nape,  bluish  grey, 
sometimes  tinged  with  yellowish;  chin,  nearly  white; 
throat,  white;  breast,  pale  yellowish  pink ;  back,  rufous 
on  the  upper  part,  but  lower  down  bluish  grey.  The 
wings  expand  to  about  twelve  inches  and  a  quarter; 
greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  rufous;  primaries,  dusky 
black,  edged  with  rufous  on  the  outer  web;  the  first 
feather  is  not  half  as  long  as  the  second,  the  second 
and  fourth  nearly  equal,  the  third  the  longest  in  the 
wing.  Secondaries,  the  same,  with  the  mai'gins  broader; 
tertiaries,  bordered  vdih  rufous  as  the  secondaries.  The 
tail,  which  extends  about  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond 
the  wings,  and  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  has  the  two 
middle  ones  black;  all  the  rest  white  at  the  base,  and 
black  towards  the  end,  'fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less,'  until  the  outside  feather  on  each  side,  which  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  others,  making 
it  slightly  wedge-shaped,  retains  only  a  single  dark  spot 
— all  are  tipped  with  white;  the  shafts  are  black;  upper 
tail  coverts,  bluish  grey,  with  a  dash  of  red;  beneath 
it  is  the  same,  but  less  distinct;  under  tail  coverts,  white. 
Legs,  black,  long,   and  slender;  toes  and  claws,  black. 

The  female  in  very  old  age  a:>sumes,  at  all  (^vents 
occa^sionally,  the  plumage  of  the  midc,  but  in  general 
she  differs  much:  her  weight,  about  ten  drachms;  bill, 
dark  brown — the  base  of  the  lower  part  yellowish  white. 
Iris,  dark  brown;  over  the  eye  is  a  light  streak — no 
dark  one — a  brown  streak  below  it;  head,  ferruginous 
brown.  Xeck  and  nape,  ferruginous  brown,  tingrd  with 
grey    btlow;    chin,    dull    M'hite;    throat,    greyish    white; 
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breast,  greyish  white,  the  feathers  margined  with  a 
semicircular  dusky  line;  back,  ferruginous  brown  above, 
lower  down  with  a  tinge  of  grey.  Primaries,  secondaries, 
and  tertiaries,  as  in  the  male,  but  the  rufous  margins 
narrower;  tail,  ferruginous,  the  outer  web  of  each  out- 
tide  feather  and  the  tips,  dull  white;  underneath  it  is 
grey,  tipped  with  white;  under  tail  coverts,  dull  white. 
Legs  and  toes,  blacldsh  brown. 

The  young  nearly  resemble  the  female.  Over  the 
eye  there  is  a  yellowish  white  streak;  breast,  above 
yeUowish  white,  below  the  same,  barred  with  brown  on 
each  feather.  The  feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  have  a  narrow  dark  border,  the  rept  of  the  back 
is  yellowish  brown  tinged  with  grey,  and  the  feathers 
barred  at  the  tip  with  brown,  edged  with  a  lighter  shade. 
Tail,  yellowish  brown,  darker  at  the  tip,  the  two  outer 
feathers  edged  with  white. 

A  variety  of  this  bird  has  been  met  with  near  Lewes, 
of  a  uniform  pale  fawn-colour. 
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WOOD   SHRIKE.       WOODCHAT   SHRIKE. 

Lanius  riifus^  Brisson.    Bewick. 

Lanim  rufilus,  Latuam.     Montagu. 

Lanuts  pomeramis,  Gmelix. 

Lanius — A  butcher.  Jii^fus — 'Red, 

This  Shrike  is  found  in  Europe — in  Germany,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Greece. 
In  Africa — in  Egypt,  Senegal,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  following  are  the  only  specimens  of  the  Woodchat 
that  appear  to  have  been  recorded  as  having  occurred 
in  England: — In  Yorkshire,  one;  in  Kent,  two,  one  of 
them  near  Canterbury;  in  Norfolk,  two,  one  of  them 
near  Swaifliam;  in  Suffolk,  two;  in  Worcestershire,  one, 
near  Evesham;  two  in  the  Scilly  islands,  one  an  adult 
male,  the  other  an  immature  bird,  in  September,  1849; 
one  in  Derbyshire,  May  19th.,  1839;  and  one  near 
Guildford,  in  Surrey.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  none 
liave  been  met  with. 

The  Woodchat  is  by  no  means  of  a  shy  nature,  but 
builds  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  houses  and  public 
roads.  It  exhibits  an  antipathy  against  other  birds,  even 
those  which  it  cannot  prey  on,  such  as  magpies  and 
pigeons,  chasing  and  driving  them  from  its  haunts. 

The  most  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  this  bii'd, 
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as  with  others  of  its  species,  is  its  mode  of  dealing  with 
its  food--*alread7  described :  one  has  been  seen  fixing  a 
yellow-hammer  on  a  thorn.  It  feeds  occasionally  on  such 
small  birds,  but  also  on  worms,  caterpillars,  and  insects: 
it  takes  its  prey  on  the  ground,  as  well  as  in  the  air. 
I  have  in  a  previous  article  given  my  opinion  as  to  its 
having  been  fancied  that  the  Shrikes'  motive  in  fixing 
their  prey  in  the  curious  way  they  do,  was  to  act  as 
a  decoy.    'Credat,  non  ^o.* 

The  nest  is  said  to  be  placed  in  the  angle  of  the 
branches  of  a  tree-— a  preference  being  given  to  the  oak. 
It  i»  composed  of  sticks,  wool,  and  moss,  and  lined  with 
wool  and  fine  grass. 

The  ^gs  are  described  by  Mr.  Hoy,  as  being  four  or 
five  in  number,  and  varying  much  in  marking,  as  well 
as  in  size.  In  some  the  ground  colour  is  pale  blue;  in 
others  duU  white,  with  a  band  round  the  lower  end  of 
rust-coloured  spots;  in  others  the  whole  surface  is  more 
or  less  spotted  with  a  lighter  colour.  Mr.  Hcwitson 
describes  one  from  the  fine  collcction  of  the  Messrs.  Tuke, 
of  York,  in  which  the  spots,  which  are  large  and  drop 
in  colour,  of  a  brown  or  neutral  tint,  are  scattered 
equally  over  the  whole  surface.  Both  birds  sit  on  the 
eggs  in  turns. 

Male;  length,  seven  inches  and  a  half;  bill,  black, 
notched  near  the  tip,  and  depressed  at  the  point:  the 
feathers  around  its  base  are  whitish.  Iris,  dark  brown, 
the  eye  is  surrounded  by  black,  ending  in  a  small  patch ; 
on  the  cheek  is  a  narrow  streak  of  white.  Forehead, 
brownish  black;  head,  bright  olive  brown;  crown  and 
nape,  rich  chesnut  red;  with  a  large  patch  of  white 
above  the  wing  coverts;  chin,  throat,  and  breast,  white, 
or  yellowish  white;  back,  dusky  black  above,  ending 
below  in  grey.    Greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  brownish 
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black,  the  former  faintly  edged  with  white;  primaries, 
dusky  black,  white  at  the  base,  forming  a  spot  when 
the  wing  is  closed:  the  first  feather  is  less  than  half 
as  long  as  the  second;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
longer  than  the  second;  or,  according  to  Selby,  the 
second  longer  than  the  fifth,  but  this  may  be  another 
instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  relative  length  of  the 
quill  feathers  in  some  cases ;  the  third  the  longest  in  the 
wing;  secondaries,  dusky  black,  white  at  the  ends.  The 
tail,  which  is  graduated,  has  the  middle  feathers  brownish 
black,  with  indistinct  bars;  the  outer  one  on  each 
side  white,  excepting  one  or  more  dark  bars  on  the  inner 
web ;  the  next,  white  on  the  inner  half,  black  on  the  end 
half,  white  at  the  tip;  the  next,  with  a  white  tip  only. 
Upper  tail  coverts,  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  yel- 
lowish; under  tail  coverts,  the  same.  Legs,  toes,  and 
claws,  black,  sharp,  grooved,  and  curved. 

Female;  length,  eight  inches;  bill,  dark  brown;  head, 
rufous,  but  more  dull  than  in  the  male;  neck,  rufous, 
as  the  head;  nape,  dull  rufous;  a  large  patch  of  white 
above  the  wing  coverts,  but  not  so  clear  as  in  the 
male.  Chin  and  throat,  dull  white;  breast,  dull  white, 
tinged  with  red,  particularly  on  the  sides,  where  the 
feathers  are  tipped  with  bro^Ti,  forming  bars  more  or 
less  in  some  individuals;  back,  rufous  brown,  fading  into 
grey  below.  The  wings  expand  to  the  width  of  one  foot 
one  inch;  greater  and  lesser  wmg  coverts,  edged  with 
rufous;  primaries,  dark  brown,  without  any  transverse 
lines;  secondaries,  dark  brown;  tertiaries,  dark  brown, 
edged  with  yellowish  white ;  tail,  brown ;  legs  and  toes, 
dark   brown. 

The  young  bird  is  distinguished  by  transverse  brown 
lines  on  the  back,  and  grey  ones  on  the  breast. 
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OXSTS.      BLACK  CAP.     GBEAT  TITXOUSE.     TOMTIT.      GREAT 
BLACK-HEADED  TOMTIT.      8IT-TE-DOWN. 

Panm  mtffor,  PsmrAHT.    Movtaou.    Bewick. 
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The  plague  of  British  arnithology,  useless  novelties 
in  nomenclature,  according  to  the  Vhims  and  oddities* 
of  every  self-styled  ''Field  naturalist/'  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  example  of  the  name  of  'Parus  hortensis/  or 
'Garden  Tit/  assigned  to  the  Qxeye,  as  if  it  were  more 
a  frequenter  of  gardens  than  the  Blue-cap,  and  therefrom 
claimed  a  new  specific  name! 

Mr.  Macgillivray,  in  discussing  the  affinities  of  the 
genus,  at  the  head  of  which,  in  this  country  at  least, 
the  Oxeye  stands,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  family 
of  the  Titmice  is  allied  to  that  of  the  Jays;  and  there 
is  certainly  some  sort  of  cousin-gcrmanship  between  them. 

The  gay  party-colour  of  this  species — the  chief  of 
its  clan — ^makes  it  a  great  ornament  to  our  country. 
It  is  abundant  in  wooded  districts;   less  so  in  others. 

It  is  common  in  Russia,  Holland,  and  Italy,  and  various 
other  countries  of  Europe,  as  far  north  as  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Siberia,  and  is  also  said  to  be  met  with  in 
Africa,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  as  well  as  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  it  has  been  seen  by  my  friend,  Hugh 
Edwin    Strickland,    Esq.      In    England,    Ireland,    and 
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Scotland,  it  is  plentiful. 

The  Oxeyc  remains  with  us  all  the  year  round,  but 
evidently  makes  partial  migrations,  whether  caused  simply 
by  the  quest  of  food  or  no,  I  know  not.  One  has  been 
met  with  half-way  across  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Hewitson  has  well  observed  of  the  Titmice,  that 
they  are  perfect  mountebanks;  it  making  no  difference 
to  them  in  their  gambols  and  antics  whether  their  heads 
or  their  heels  are  uppermost.  This  species,  however,  is 
less  of  a  Harlequin,  except  in  plumage,  than  some  of 
its  congeners.  It  is  a  bold  and  courageous  bird,  and 
bites  vigorously  if  captured.  In  confinement  it  becomes 
tolerably  tame;  and  even  in  its  wild  state  will  come  to 
the  window  sill  for  crumbs  of  bread.  Other  smaller 
birds  frequent  its  vicinity  without  any  apparent  fear, 
notwithstanding  its  occasional  destructive  propensities, 
but  it  attacks  them  furiously  if  they  advance  against  its 
nest.  More  tlian  two  or  three  of  this  species  are  seldom 
seen  together,  nor  does  it  associate  much  with  its  generic 
relatives.  One  which  Bewick  kept,  used  to  rest  at  night 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cage.     It  is  not  at  all  a  shy  bird. 

The  flight  of  the  Oxeye  is  usually  short — from  tree 
to  tree,  performed  by  a  repeated  flutter  of  the  wings; 
but  if  its  travel  be  farther  it  is  somewhat  undulated. 

Its  food  consists  principaUy  of  insects,  small  cater- 
pillars hid  in  leaves,  and  seeds,  which  latter,  if  hard, 
it  holds  in  its  bill,  and  knocks  against  a  tree  till  it 
breaks  the  shell — even  hazel  nuts  it  demolishes  in  this 
way.  It  also  pulls  off  the  moss  from  trees,  to  pry  for 
the  insects  underneath,  destroys  bees  at  their  hives,  and 
makes  havoc  among  the  peas  in  a  garden.  It  some- 
times seeks  its  food  on  the  ground,  but  for  the  most  part 
in  trees,  where  it  exhibits  much  of  the  fantastic  agility 
of  its  race.     It  may  also  be  seen  at  times  hanging  under 
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the  eaves  of  a  thatclied  cottage,  from  whicli  it  pulls  out 
the  straws  in  quest  of  concealed  insects.  It  has  also 
been  known  to  eat  small  birds^  killing  them  by  repeated 
taps  on  the  head;  and  shews  the  same  carnivorous 
propensity  in  the  readiness  with  which  it  will  pick  a 
bone,  or  make  a  meal  of  a  carrion. 

The  provincial  name  of  this  species,  'the  Oxeye,'  has 
in  my  opinion  no  reference  to  a  derivation  from  the 
'glaucopis  Athene/  but  has  been  given  to  it  from  its  note, 
which,  in  the  spring,  resembles  this  word  often  repeated 
— a  low  and  a  high  note  in  succession;  and  it  has  also, 
in  addition  to  a  chatter,  another  which  resembles  the 
word  ^twink.'  I  know  no  bird  whose  voice,  though 
monotonous,  is  more  cheerfbl  and  exhilarating  in  con- 
nection with  the  returning  spring.  It  begins  its  merry 
'oxeye,  oxeye,  oxeye'  about  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  continues  it  till  the  middle  of  May.  It  has,  however, 
says  Mr.  Thompson,  been  heard  as  early  as  the  23rd.  and 
24th.  of  December,  the  6th.  of  January,  and  the  end  of 
January;  when,  at  the  latter  date,  there  was  ice  an  inch 
thick  on  the  pools.  It  is  loud,  so  that  it  may  be  hciu-d 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  It  has  been  likened  by 
the  country  people  to  the  words — ^sit-yc-do'vvn.' 

The  nest  is  usually  made  in  a  hole  of  a  tree  or  of  a 
wall,  or  crevice  of  a  rock;  sometimes  the  forsaken  nest 
of  a  crow  or  magpie  is  converted  into  a  tenement.  Not 
unfrequently  it  is  placed  in  a  pump,  cither  used  or 
unused,  the  door-way  being  by  the  orifice  for  the  handle. 
Another  has  been  known  to  build  far  up  among  the 
rafters  of  a  house;  one  in  a  window  frame,  the  entrance 
being  through  the  opening  for  the  weight;  and  another 
under  an  inverted  flower-pot.  It  is  composed  of  a 
quantity  of  moss,  feathers,  leaves,  hair,  and  other  ma- 
terials  loosely   compacted.      Occasionally    the    eggs    are 
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laid  on  the  dust  of  the  wood  alone;  and  if  I  may 
offer  a  conjecture  on  the  subject,  possibly  these  cases 
may  be  when  a  first  nest  has  been  taken  or  destroyed, 
and  the  bird  is  in  a  hurry  about  her  second  brood. 
Since  writing  the  above,  I  perceive  that  Montagu  has  made 
a  similar  suggestion.  The  same  site  is  often  frequented 
from  year  to  year,  if  its  tenants  are  not  disturbed. 

The  eggs,  from  six  to  eleven  in  number,  are  pure 
white,  dotted  all  over  irregularly  with  reddish  brown. 
The  hen  sits  closely  on  them,  and  the  male  keeps  a 
station  not  far  off,  both  of  them  equally  pugnacious  in 
defence  of  their  progeny,  the  latter  uttering  loud  cries 
of  anger  or  distress,  and  the  former  hissing  as  she  sits. 
The  young  are  said,  after  they  have  left  the  nest,  not  to 
return  to  it,  but  to  perch  for  some  time  in  the  neighbouring 
trees,  and  to  keep  together  until  the  follow'ing  spring. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  eggs  of  this  bird  resemble 
those  of  the  Nuthatch,  to  which  bird  it  also  has  some 
similarity  in  the  loud  tapping  noise  it  occasionally  makes 
against  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  which  has  been  conjectured 
to  be  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  insects  out  from 
under  the  bark. 

Male;  weight,  about  ten  drachms;  length,  six  inches 
and  a  quarter;  bUl,  black;  the  upper  part  has  a  broad 
festoon  on  the  edge — a  characteristic  of  all  the  Titmice; 
iris,  dusky  brown,  lighter  on  the  sides  and  at  the  tip; 
head,  black  on  the  crown,  white  on  the  sides,  sometimes 
tipped  with  yellow;  neck,  bluish  black  in  front,  and 
banded  on  the  side  with  the  same,  and  behind  the  white 
patch.  ITie  nape  has  a  few  white  feathers  on  it,  making 
a  spot;  chin,  black,  united  to  the  black  on  the  nape; 
throat,  black ;  breast,  yellow,  tinged  with  green,  divided 
all  down  the  middle  by  a  broad  black  line;  back,  olive 
green,  bluish  grey  below. 
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The  wings  expand  to  the  width  of  ten  inches,  and 
extend  to  one-third  uf  the  length  of  the  tail;  under- 
neath they  are  bluish  grey;  greater  wing  coverts,  bluish 
^  black,  edgod  with  olive  green,  and  tipped  with  white, 
'  fonuing  a»bar  across  the  wings;  lesser  wing  coverts, 
bluiah,  and  some  greeniah  ash-colouj.  Prinjaries,  dusky 
bluish,  edged  with  grey,  except  the  first  two,  and  tipped 
with  bluish  white,  except  the  first  three;  they  are  mar- 
gined on  the  inside  willi  white,  and  on  the  outside 
with  pale  blue,  excepting  the  third,  fourtb,  fifth,  and 
sixth,  which  arc  white  on  the  narrower  part,  and  the 
inner  three,  which  arc  yellow:  the  first  feather  is  very 
short,  the  second  not  so  long  as  the  tbiid,  the  fourth 
a  little  longer  than  the  fifth,  and  the  longest  in  the 
wing',  being  a  little  longer  than  the  sixth.  Secondaries 
and  tertiarics,  the  same,  edged  with  greenish  while,  the 
while  of  the  latter  being  broader;  .L-reuter  and  Icssit 
uiider  wing  covert«,  white;  tail,  dusky  bluish,  darkest  on 
the  inner  web,  the  outer  feathers  white  on  their  outer  webs 
more  or  less,  and  on  part  of  the  inner  web  towards  the 
tip  of  the  feather,  the  others  margined  with  bluish  grey ; 
it  is  the  latter  colour  underneath.  Upper  tail  coverts, 
bluish  grey;  under  tail  coverts,  white;  legs  and  toes, 
dark  lead-colour;  claws,  dark  brown. 

The  female  resembles  the  male  in  plumage,  but  the 
colours  are  less  bright.  Length,  five  inches  and  three 
quarters  to  six  inches;  head,  dull  black;  breast,  dull 
yellow;  the  black  band  narrower,  and  not  quite  so  far 
extended  downwards.  The  wings  expand  to  the  width 
of  nine  inches  and  a  half. 

The  young  male  has  the  black  streak  narrower  than 
in  the  adidt  bird,  but  continued  all  the  way. 

Lewin  has  recorded  a  curious  variety  of  this  bird, 
which  had  the  upper  and  lower  bills  crossed. 
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Parus  afer,  Pexi^axt.     MoxTAor. 

Icarus  atricapillus,  Brisson. 

Farm— ?  ^/<?r— Black. 

The  Cole,  or  Coal  Titmouse  is  dispersed  over  Europe, 
North  America,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia:  it  is 
also  found  in  Japan,  according  to  M.  Tcmminck.  It 
suits  itself  to  the  genial  climate  of  Italy,  and  severe 
Siberia;  and  inhabits  alike  Russia,  Germany,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  France. 

•  llic  Cole  Titmouse  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  part 
of  England — north,  east,  south,  and  west.  It  is  by  no 
means  rare,  and  yet  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  abun- 
dant species.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London 
it  is  not  uncommon,  and  has  even  been  seen  in  the  great 
metropolis  itself;  but  doubtless  only  ^en  passant.'  Mr. 
Edwards  has  observed  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banff; 
Mr.  Thompson,  about  Aberarder,  Invernessshire ;  and 
Mr.  St. John,  in  Sutherlandshire,  in  plenty;  in  fact,  in 
Scotland  it  is  a  very  abundant  species  in  all  the  pine 
and  fir  woods;  birch,  oak,  and  alder  it  is  also  partial 
to.  In  Ireland  it  has  been  observed  in  the  counties  of 
Donegal,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  Tipperary,  Wexford,  and 
Dublin;  and  therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
may  at  times  be  met  with   in  every  part   of  the   ^sister 
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island.*      It   is    there    more   numerous   than   the   Marsh 
Titmouse;  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  England. 

This  neat  little  bird  abides  with  us  throughout  the 
year,  but  is  seen  more  abundantly  in  the  winter,  in  con- 
sequence of  partial  migrations. 

Though  this  species  may  be  observed  on  almost  any 
tree  at  times,  the  Scotch  fir  seems  to  be  that  in  which 
it  is  most  at  home.  It  is  of  an  apparently  restless 
disposition,  moving  like  "Young  Rapid,"  from  place  to 
place,  from  hedge  to  hedge,  from  tree  to  tree,  from 
wood  to  wood,  from  district  to  district.  It  is  addicted 
to  woods,  as  supplying  its  food,  but  I  have  met  with 
it  in  ordinary  cultivated  districts.  It  frequently  seeks 
its  food  on  the  ground. 

It  is  more  shy  than  the  preceding  species,  or  the 
Blue-cap.  I  copy  the  following  life-like  description  of 
this  interesting  little  bird  and  its  associates,  from  Mr. 
Macgillivray;  its  truthfulness  I  can  fully  attest: — "It 
is  plccisant  to  follow  a  troop  of  these  tiny  creatures,  as 
thoy  search  the  tree  tops,  spreading  all  round,  fluttering 
and  creeping  among  the  l)ranches,  ever  in  motion,  now 
clinging  to  a  twig  in  an  inverted  position,  now  hovering 
over  a  tuft  of  loaves,  picking  in  a  crevice  of  the  bark, 
searching  all  the  branches,  sometimes  visiting  the  loAver- 
most,  and  again  winding  among  those  at  the  very  tops 
of  the  trees.  In  wandering  among  these  woods  you  are 
attracted  by  their  shrill  cheeping  notes,  which  they 
eontinually  emit  as  thoy  flutter  among  the  branches;  and 
few  persons  thus  falling  in  with  a  flock,  can  help  standing 
still  to  watch  their  motions  for  a  wliik\'"  It  is  also 
observable  how  suddenly,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
the  wliole  troop,  as  if  under  inarching  orders,  flit  in  a 
body  from  the  tree,  and  alight  elsewhere,  again  to  go 
through  their  exercises,  evolutions,  and  manoeuvres. 
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Its  flight  is  short  and  unsteady,  produced  by  a 
continual  flutter. 

The  food  of  the  Cole  Titmouse  consists  of  insects, 
worms,  caterpillars,  and  seeds.  In  search  of  the  former 
it  will  pick  with  extreme  rapidity  all  round  in  a  circle, 
without  so  much  as  disturbing  a  single  "sere  and  yellow 
leaf,"  though  perched  on  the  centre  of  its  under  side.  It 
is  said  to  be  particularly  fond  of  the  berries  of  the  wood- 
bine, and  to  hold  any  hard  seed  with  its  feet  against  a 
branch,  and  peck  at  it  till  it  obtains  the  kernel.  In  the 
winter  it  also  feeds  on  wheat  and  oats,  and  appears  to 
hoard  up  some  portion  of  a  superabundant  supply  of  food 
against  a  day  of  scarcity.  Occasionally  it  will  pick  a 
bone  or  other  fragment,  with  much  zest. 

The  note,  which  is  first  heard  in  February,  is  unmu- 
sical, and  is  rendered,  by  Meyer,  by  the  syllables  *zit, 
zit,'  and  ^zit-tee  ;*  *che-chee,  che-chee'  may  also  serve  to 
express  it.  In  the  spring  it  is  very  loud,  and  may  be 
heard  nearly  as  far  as  that  of  the  Oxeye — suspended 
for  the  most  part  until  August,  it  is  then  renewed. 
AVTien  the  female  is  sitting,  at  least  towards  the  end  of 
her  confinement,  she  hisses  at  any  approaching  enemy, 
and  wUl  also  bite  if  molested.  Jlr.  Knapp  says  of  this 
species  and  the  Oxeye,  tliat  **they  will  often  acquire  or 
compound  a  note,  become  delighted  with  it,  and  repeat  it 
incessantly  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  seem  to  forget, 
or  be  weary  of  it,  and  we  hear  it  no  more." 

At  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  the  plumage  is  new, 
all  the  feathers  of  the  back  are  tipped  with  brownish 
yellow,  which  wears  off  into  bluish  grey  in  summer;  and 
those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  neck,  from 
being  tipped  with  wliite,   turn  altogether  black. 

The  nest  is  placed  in  a  hole  of  a  tree,  and  according 
to  Mr.  Ilcwitson,  at  a  less  height  from  the  ground  than 
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that  of  the  other  Titmice,  eren  in  the  hollows  aboat 
the  roots,  sometimes  in  a  hole  of  a  wall,  or  of  a  beakj 
or  in  that  of  a  mouse,  rat,  or  mole:  it  is  made  up  of 
moss,  wool,  hair,  fur,  and  feathers.  This  bird,  like  the 
Oxeje,  and  doubdest  others  of  its  race,  will  enlarge  a 
hole  for  its  accommodation  by  removing  the  pulverised 
particles  of  wood  which  haye  partially  filled  or  lined  it. 

The  eggs,  from  six  to  eight  in  number,  are  like 
those  of  its  fellows — ^white,  spotted  with  light  red. 

Incubation  lasts  about  a  fortnight,  the  male  and  female 
sitting  by  turns:  the  young  are  fed  principally  with 
caterpillars.  Two  broods  are  hatched  in  the  year,  of 
which  the  first  is  fledged  in  May. 

Male;  weight  about  two  drachms  and  a  quarter; 
length,  four  inches  and  a  quarter;  bill,  blackish  or  dark 
hom«colour,  lighter  at  the  edges  and  tip;  iris,  dusky; 
head,  white  on  the  sides,  black  glossed  with  blue  on 
the  crown;  neck,  white  on  the  sides,  black  near  the 
wingy  with  an  oblong  patch  of  white.  Chin  and  throat, 
black;  breast,  dull  white  in  the  middle,  above;  below, 
and  on  the  sides,  light  buff  with  a  tinge  of  green; 
back,  bluish  grey  above,  verging  to  brownish  buff: 
the  feathers  arc  singularly  long,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  other  Titmice. 

The  -wings,  underneath,  grey;  they  expand  to  the 
width  of  seven  inches  and  a  third;  greater  and  lesser 
wing  coverts,  bluish  grey,  the  feathers  tipped  with  white, 
forming  two  bars  across  the  wings;  primaries,  brownish 
grey,  edged  with  greenish  grey  on  the  outside,  and  on 
the  inside  with  greyish  white;  the  first  feather  is  very 
short,  the  second  shorter  than  the  third,  and  equal  to 
the  seventh;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  of  nearly 
equal  length,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing;  secondaries, 
the  same;  tertiaries,  the  same,  tipped  with  dull  white; 
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The  tail,  which  is  slightly  indented  at  the  end,  and 
extends  a  little  beyond  the  wings,  is  brownish  grey, 
the  feathers  margined  with  greenish,  underneath  grey 
with  white  shafts;  upper  and  under  tail  coverts,  greenish 
buff;  legs,  toes,  and  claws,  very  dark  lead-colour;  the 
latter  are   rather  thick. 

The  female  resembles  the  male.  ITie  black  on  the 
head  is  less  glossy,  and  docs  not  extend  so  far  down, 
and  the  white  is  less  pure:  the  grey  of  the  back  is 
tinged  with  greenish  brown.  The  young  resemble  the 
female:  the  first  feathers  have  a  tinge  of  green. 
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Parut  eriiMui,  TfjonsAxr.    MoirTAau. 


Ponif— ?        Cirifln^iif— Crested. 


«<i 


^If  any  of  my  readers/'  says  Macgilliyray,  "should 
be  anxious  to  know  how  an  author  may  contriye  to  talk 
a  great  deal  about  nothing,  he  may  consult  the  article, 
'Crested  Tit/  in  an  amusing  work  entitled  'The  Feathered 
Tribes  of  the  British  Islands.'"  I  haye  only  hereon  to 
remark  that  Mr.  Macgillivray  is  yery  seldom  wrong,  and 
this  is  not  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  he  is.  Mudie 
certainly  disproved  the  truth  of  the  proverb  'ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit/  for  though  his  stock  of  knowledge  of  any  bird 
might  be  'nil/  that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
'quantum'  he  wrote  about  it;  and  thus  he  made  his 
book. 

The  Crested  Titmouse  is  an  European  bird,  being  found 
in  plenty  in  Denmark,  Kussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Poland. 

In  our  own  country  it  occurs  more  sparingly,  is  of 
very  local  distribution,  and  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
northern  districts  of  one  island,  where,  in  the  extensive 
pine  forests,  its  shy  habits  and  the  secluded  character 
of  its  chosen  habitat,  render  its  discovery  a  matter  of 
rarer  occurrence,  than  under  other  circumstances  would 
probably  be  the  case. 
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In  Yorkshire,  one  is  stated  by  Mr.  Allis,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  J.  Heppenstall,  to  have  been  seen  in  a 
garden  at  Thome,  in  the  West-Riding.  In  the  county 
of  Durham,  one  was  shot  on  Sunderland  Moor,  in  the 
middle  of  January,  1850.  About  the  year  1789,  a  con- 
siderable flock  was  observed  in  Scotland,  as  also  in  various 
parts  there  in  the  autumn  of  1848;  in  other  seasons  they 
have  been  met  with,  but  not  so  plentifully,  though  for 
the  most  part  in  small  flocks.  They  are  known  to  breed 
annually  in  plantations  near  Glasgow,  and  there  is  there- 
fore no  doubt  but  that  either  the  species  is  permanently 
resident  in  Scotland,  or  that  it  may  be  met  with  there  in 
some  part  of  every  year.  The  instances  of  its  occurrence 
that  have  been  recorded,  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  and  of  Glasgow,  the  forest  of  Glcnmore, 
the  pass  of  Killiekrankie,  and  near  the  River  Spey,  where 
two  were  killed  in  1836,  and  where  on  another  occasion, 
they  were  seen  in  considerable  numbers — also  in  Argyle- 
shire.     In  Ireland  none  have  been  yet  seen. 

They  appear  to  make  partial  migrations,  or  what  may 
perhaps  be  better  described  as  regular  movements. 

Birds  of  this  species  are  said  to  be  of  retired  habits, 
to  associate  but  little  with  their  congeners,  to  keep 
together  in  small  flocks,  sometimes  in  company  with  others 
of  theu*  kind,  but  to  be  quarrelsome  one  with  another. 
In  their  'light  fantastic'  performances,  they  resemble  the 
Blue  Titmouse.  They  appear  to  be  not  at  all  shy,  and 
have  been  observed  to  erect  and  depress  the  crest  at 
pleasure.  They  are  said  to  hatch  two  broods  in  the 
year.     They  are  easily  tamed. 

Their  food  consists  of  insects,  spiders,  the  small  seeds 
of  evergreens,  and   berries. 

The  note  is  described  as  resembling  that  of  the  Cole 
Titmouse,   but  as  having  a  peculiar  quaver  at  the  end. 
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Meyer  rentiers  it  by  llie  words,  'gbir-r-r-kcc.*  The  bird 
has  also  a  chirp, 

ITic  nctt,  which  is  composed  of  ^ass,  moss,  or  lichens, 
and  feathers,  and  doubtless  any  soft  materials,  is  placed 
ill  a  bole  of  a  tree — the  oak  being  said  to  be  prcfcTrcd, 
as  also,  accordiug  to  Temminck,  m  rocks,  or  in  the 
deserted  nests  of  crows  or  squirrels:  probably  the  parti- 
culars  related  of  tho  other  Titmice  would  apply  to  this 
one  qLso,  as  to  its  location,  for  a  nest  examiued  by  Mr. 
Hewitson  was  thus  scooped  out.  He  writes  as  follows;-^ 
"When  trees  arc  fciied  in  the  forests,  their  trunks  arc 
left  standing  about  two  feet  above  the  ground;"  (he  is 
speaking,  I  should  observe,  of  the  forest  of  Kissingen, 
in  Bavaria,)  "and  in  the  decaj-ed  wood  of  one  of  these, 
a  hole  was  scooped  to  contain  the  nest  of  which  I  have 
spoken — just  such  a  situation  as  would  have  been  chosen 
by  the  Cole  Titmouse." 

1  may  here  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Stdby  s 
assertion,  that  he  lud  seen  one  of  the  Titmice  engaged 
in  hollowing  out  for  itself  a  place  for  a  nest  in  the  wood 
of  a  'decayed'  tree,  which  has  been  impugned,  on  the 
ground  that  it  could  not  be  understood  by  a  writer 
opposed  to  the  belief  of  the  accotmt  how  the  bird  could 
scoop  out  for  itself  a  hole  in  a  'sound'  tree,  is  most 
fully  borne  out  by  all  the  writers  on  the  subject,  who 
are  best  entitled  to  credit.  There  seems  in  fact  among 
such,  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  it,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine,  in  the  presence  of  facts,  how  the 
contrary  opinion  could  have  suggested  itself. 

The  eggs  are  from  seven  to  ten  in  number,  white, 
spotted,  and  speckled,  most  so  at  the  larger  end,  with 
light  purple  red. 

Male ;  weight,  about  two  drachms  and  a  half;  length, 
a  little  above  four  inches  and  a  half;   bill,   black.     Iris, 
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dark  brown,  over  it  is  a  dull  white  streak  towards  the 
nape,  and  from  behind  it  runs  a  black  streak,  which  unites 
with  a  curved  band  of  the  same:  this  is  succeeded  bv 
a  patch  of  white,  and  this  again  by  another  black  band^ 
which  comes  round  in  front  of  the  shoulders,  until  it 
meets  the  black  of  the  throat ;  forehead,  black  and  white, 
the  feathers  small  and  scale-like.  The  head  is  surmounted 
by  a  pretty  crest  of  black  feathers,  deeply  margined  with 
white;  it  is  of  a  conical  shape,  somewhat,  not  inappror 
priately,  in  the  form  of  a  Scotch  cap;  the  feathers  are 
shortest  in  front,  and  gradually  heighten,  aixhing  forwards 
— tiic  longest  is  about  an  inch  in  length:  as  the  side  it 
is  yellowish  white,  with  a  few  black  specks.  Chin,  throat, 
and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  black,  in  a  triangular 
shape;  beneath  it  is  a  very  light  dull  fawn-colour,  darker 
at  the  lower  extremity,  and  tinged  with  rust-colour,  as 
also  the  sides;  back,  pale  brown,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
green. 

The  wings  extend  to  the  width  of  eight  inches,  and 
within  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the  tail;  underneath  they 
are  dark  grey.  Greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  as  the 
back,  and  margined  with  pale  grey;  underneath,  light 
grey;  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tertiaries,  as  the  back 
but  darker;  the  first-named  are  edged  with  pale  grey  on 
the  inner  webs;  the  first  feather  is  less  than  half  the 
length  of  the  second,  the  third  and  fifth  nearly  equal, 
larger  than  the  second,  and  not  quite  so  long  as  the 
fourth,  which  is  the  longest  in  the  wing.  Greater  and 
lesser  imder  wing  coverts,  dull  white,  tinged  with  rust- 
colour  ;  tail,  as  the  wing  feathers,  but  not  so  dark,  and 
edged  with  light  rust-colour,  except  the  outer  ones,  which 
have  narrow  white  edges;  underneath,  light  grey — it  is 
of  twelve  feathers.  Tail  coverts,  as  the  back,  but  lighter ; 
under  tail  coverts,  as  the  breast  below.     Legs  and  toes, 
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Miiiili  gnyi   daws,  browaiah  black. 

Female;  length,  four  inclics  and  a  half;  [:rcat,  rather  «j 
Mhortcr  than  in  the  male.  The  black  round  the  asck  j 
narrower,  and  interrupted;  the  black  patch  on  dw  , 
breast  of  smaller  size. 

The  young  arc  said  to  have  a  rudimentary  crest  oren 
in  the  neat.  Chin,  nearly  block;  throat,  grey;  brcaa^ 
dull  white,  mixed  with  grey,  as  arc  all  the  under 
parts. 
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BLUE-CAP.      BLUE-BOXXET.     NUX.     TOMTIT.      BLUE   MOPE. 

BILLY-BITER.      HICKMALL. 

Parus  e€Pf*uletUf  Montagu.    Bewick.    Selby. 

jpams ?  C<erulett9 — Blue — azure. 

From  the  window  of  one  of  my  studies,  that  in  which, 
*ubi  quid  datur'  (or  rather  detur)  *oti/  the  ^midnight 
oil*  is  burned,  by  which  *illudo  chartis' — in  plain  English, 
in  which  this  work  is  written,  I  have  almost  daily 
opportunities  of  watching  the  interesting  actions  of  this 
pretty  little  bird,  which  I  shall  accordingly  describe. 

The  Blue  Titmouse  frequents  the  whole  of  Europe, 
except  the  extreme  north,  but  is  found  as  far  as  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  south  of  Russia;  southwards, 
in  Greece,  Holland,  France,  and  Switzerland,  as  also, 
it  is  said,  in  the  Canary  islands;  and  in  Asia — in  Japan, 
according  to  Temminck.  It  is  very  common  throughout 
England  and  Ireland,  as  also  in  Scotland,  except  the 
extreme  north. 

They  arc  not  migratory,  but  in  or  before  hard  weather 
they  move  southwards,  to  escape  the  severity  of  the  north, 
returning  when  that  cause  is  removed.  In  the  autumn, 
after  the  cares  of  bringing  up  a  family  are  over,  they 
often  approach  nearer  to  houses  and  gardens,  and  may 
be  seen  on  almost  every  hedge. 

These  birds  are  of  a  pugnacious  disposition,  and  fre- 
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quently  quarrel  with  their  neighbours,  as  well  as  among 
themselTes:  the  Bobin,  however,  is  quite  master  of  the 
field.  Two  were  once  observed  so  closely  engaged  in 
combat,  that  they  both  suffered  themselves  to  be  captured 
by  a  gentleman  who  saw  them.  They  are  very  bold  and 
spirited,  and  are  caught  without  difficulty  in  traps.  They 
often  assail  thdr  enemy,  the  Hawk — the  destroyer  of 
their  species,  chasing  him  in  the  same  way  that  Swallows 
do;  as  also  Magpies,  Thrushes,  and  any  other  suspicious 
characters;  and  the  Owl  they  are  particularly  inveterate 
against  They  bite  severely  if  caught,  and  the  hen  bird 
in  like  manner  will  attack  any  one  who  molests  her 
when  sitting,  in  the  discharge  of  which  duty  she  is  so 
devoted  that  she  will  sometimes  suffer  herself  to  be  taken 
off  the  nest  with  the  hand;  otherwise,  if  the  nest  be 
disturbed  in  her  absence,  she  forsakes  it.  One  has  been 
known  to  sit  still  while  a  part  of  the  tree  which  guarded 
the  entrance  of  her  retreat,  was  sawn  off.  Another, 
mentioned  by  Yarrell,  which  built  in  a  box  hung  up 
against  a  house,  kept  in  it  while  carried  into  the  house, 
and  did  not  forsake  it  when  replaced. 

When  the  young  are  hatched,  both  birds  become  very 
clamorous,  and  have  even  been  known  to  fly  at  and 
attack  persons  approaching  the  nest.  They  pass  most 
of  their  time  in  trees,  after  the  manner  of  the  other 
Titmice;  often  frequenting  the  same  locality  from  day 
to  day  for  some  time,  in  search  of  food.  *^So  nimble 
are  they,"  say  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Matthews,  *4n  this 
operation,  that  having  once  alighted  on  the  stem  of  a 
plant,  be  it  ever  so  fragile,  and  though  it  bends  from 
its  perpendicular  until  the  end  almost  touches  the  roots, 
the  bird  rarely  quits  his  hold  until  he  finishes  his  exam- 
ination of  the  leaves."  They  also  alight  on  the  ground, 
or  in  a  stubble  field,   to  pick  up  what  they  may  have 
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met  with  there,  and  cling  with  perfect  ease,  for  the  like 
purpose,  to  the  smooth  bark  of  a  tree,  a  wall,  or  a 
window-frame,  when  they  sometimes  tap  at  the  window, 
like  the  familiar  Redbreast,  possibly  looking  at  the 
reflection  of  themselves:  from  these  habits  their  claws  are 
often  much  worn.  All  their  motions  are  extremely  quick, 
nimble,  and  active.  In  the  spring  they  are  mostly  seen 
in  pairs,  in  the  summer  in  families,  and  later  on  in  the 
year,  occasionally,  in  small  flocks.  They  frequent  culti- 
vated districts,  and  arc  to  be  seen  in  any  and  every  place 
where  timber  abounds,  or  hedge-rows  exist,  in  greater 
or  less  abundance.  They  roost  at  night  in  ivy,  or  the 
holes  of  walls  and  trees,  and  under  the  caves  of  thatched 
places,  or  in  any  snug  comer.  ITiey  are  the  most 
familiar,  and  perhaps  the  most  lively  of  the  genus.  In 
severe  winters  they  often  perish  from  cold. 

Mr.  ITiompson,  of  Belfast,  in  describing  the  extent  to 
which  these  birds  arc  capable  of  being  tamed,  speaks 
of  one  which  "from  its  familiarity  and  vivacity  was 
most  amusing.  The  cage  was  covered  with  close  netting, 
w^hich  it  several  times  cut  through,  thereby  eflfccting  its 
escape  into  the  room.  It  then  flew  to  the  children,  and 
having  taken  hold  of  a  piece  of  bread  or  cake,  in  the 
hand  of  the  youngest,  would  not  forego  the  object  of 
attack,  though  shaken  with  the  greatest  force  the  child 
could  exert;  indeed,  the  latter  was  so  persecuted  on 
one  occasion  for  a  piece  of  apple,  that  she  ran  cr}ring 
out  of  the  apartment.  It  was  particularly  fond  of  sugar. 
Confined  in  the  same  cage  with  this  bird  were  some 
other  species,  and  among  them  a  Redbreast,  which  it 
sometimes  annoyed  so  much  as  to  bring  upon  its  head 
severe  chastisement.  A  favourite  trick  was  to  pull  the 
feathers  out  of  its  fellow-prisoners.  The  young  Willow 
Wren    before   alluded   to  was    sadly   tormented  in   this 
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wuj.  A  nmilar  attempt  was  even  made  on  a  Song 
Thmah,  introduced  to  its  domicile,  but  it  was  successfully 
repelled.  This  miBchieToiis  Tit  escaped  ont  of  doors 
several  times,  bat  always  returned  without  being  souglit 
Ibr.'^ 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  rather  unsteady,  executed 
by  repeated  fli^pings,  and  if  lengthened  ii  undulated. 

The  Blue-cap  seems  tp  be  omnivorous  in  its  api>etite. 
Its  principal  food  consists  of  caterpillars,  spiders,  moths, 
and  other  insects,  and  their  eggk  In  quest  of  tliese  it 
plucks  off  numberless  buds,  but  it  is  at  least  questionable 
whether  the  remedy  is  not  even  in  this  case  &x  better 
than  the  diwase,  for  doubtless  the  insects  or  their  eggs, 
which  it  thus  destroys,  would  eventually  otherwise  con- 
sume those  very  leaves,  now,  thougb  prematurdy,  'nipped 
in  the  bud.'  "In  what  evil  hour,  and  tat  what  crime,'* 
says  Mr.  Knapp,  ''this  poor  little  bird  could  have  incurred 
the  anathema  of  a  parish,  it  is  diflicult  to  conjecture.  An 
item  passed  in  one  of  our  late  churchwardens'  accounts, 
was  'for  seventeen  dozen  of  Tomtits'  heads."'  A  few 
peas,  and  grain,  especially  oats,  which  they  hold  between 
their  claws,  and  pick  at  until  they  twitch  them  from 
the  husk,  are  the  extent  of  its  depredations.  Seeds  and 
berries  they  likewise  feast  on;  are  fond  also  of  animal 
food;  and  will,  occasionally,  so  some  say,  destroy  other 
small  birds.  They  have  been  observed  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Matthews,  to  carry  food — a  caterpillar,  or  an 
insect,  to  the  young,  tliree  or  four  times  every  ten 
minutes.  Mr.  Weir  communicated  to  Mr.  Macgillivray 
his  observations  on  their  feeding  their  yoirng,  from  a 
quarter-past  two  in  the  morning,  to  half-past  eight  in 
the  evening,  and  found  that  they  did  so  in  that  period, 
on  the  average  of  the  different  hours,  four  hundred  and 
seventy  five  times,  each  time  bringing  one  caterpillar. 
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at  others  two  or  three,  so  that  probably  this  one  pair 
of  birds  destroyed  six  or  seven  hundred  in  the  coiu'se 
of  a  single  day.  The  destruction  of  the  Blue-cap  by  the 
fcirmer  or  gardener  is  an  act  of  economical  suicide.  Well 
has  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  written,  "all 
things  are  double  one  against  another,  and  Grod  has  made 
nothing  imperfect." 

The  "Journal  of  a  Naturalist"  records  the  following: — 
"I  was  lately  exceedingly  pleased  in  witnessing  the 
maternal  care  and  intelligence  of  this  bird;  for  the  poor 
thing  had  its  young  ones  in  the  hole  of  a  wall,  and  the 
nest  had  been  nearly  all  drawn  out  of  the  crevice  by  the 
paw  of  a  cat,  and  part  of  its  brood  devoured.  In  revi- 
siting its  family,  the  bird  discovered  a  portion  of  it 
remaining,  though  wrapped  up  and  hidden  in  the  tangled 
moss  and  feathers  of  their  bed,  and  it  then  drew  the  whole 
of  the  nest  back  into  the  place  from  whence  it  had  been 
taken,  unrolled  and  re-settled  the  remaining  little  ones, 
fed  them  with  the  usual  attentions,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  rearing  them.  The  parents  of  even  this  reduced  family 
laboured  with  great  perseverance  to  supply  its  wants,  one 
or  the  other  of  them  bringing  a  grub,  caterpillar,  or 
some  insect,  at  intervals  of  less  than  a  minute  through 
the  day,  and  probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  morning 
more  frequently;  but  if  we  allow  that  they  brought  food 
to  the  hole  every  minute  for  fourteen  hours,  and  provided 
for  their  own  wants  also,  it  will  admit  of  perhaps  a 
thousand  grubs  a  day,  for  the  requirements  of  one,  and 
that  a  diminished  brood;  and  gives  us  some  comprehen- 
sion of  the  infinite  number  requisite  for  the  summer 
nutriment  of  our  soft-billed  birds,  and  the  great  distances 
gone  over  by  such  as  have  young  ones,  in  their 
numerous  trips  from  hedge  to  tree  in  the  hours  specified, 
when  they  have  full  broods  to  support." 
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Meyer  renders  the  note  of  the  Blae  Tomtit  by  the 
words  'sit,  sit;'  'tsitee/  and  'tsee,  tsee,  tsirrp'  which  is, 
I  think,  as  near  as  it  can  be  approached;  and  shews 
that  a  comparison  of  it  bj  one  of  my  schoolfellows  to 
the  words  in  the  Latin  Grammar  'me  te  se,  preter  que 
ne  re/  was  fiur  from  being  inapt,  as  in  truth  it  is  not. 
Macgillivray  gives  us  'chica  chica,  chee  chee,*  as  also 
'chirr-r-r.'  It  has  also  a  sort  of  scream — a  signal  of  alarm, 
and  the  hen  bird,  when  sitting  on  the  nest,  hisses  at  any 
enemj,  and  spits  like  a  kitten,  ruffling  up  her  feathers 
at  the  same  time.  "Manj  a  young  intruder,**  says  Mr. 
Knapp,  "is  deterred  from  prosecuting  any  ferther  search, 
lest  he  should  rouse  the  yengeance  of  some  lurking 
snake  or  adder."  - 

The  nest,  which  is  composed  of  grass  and  moss,  and 
lined  with  hair,  wool,  and  feathers,  and  is  built  in  March 
or  April,  is  ususUy  placed  in  a  hole  of  a  tree,  about 
half-a-doien  or  a  dozen  feet  from  the  ground,  or  even 
close  to  it  Frequently  a  hole  in  a  waU  ii  made  use 
of,  sometimes  the  top  of  a  pump,  though  the  bird  may 
be  continually  disturbed^  or  the  nest  even  in  the  first 
instance  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  handle,  the 
entrance  being  the  cleft  for  the  handle  to  work  in. 

Speaking  of  one  instance  of  this  kind.  Bishop  Stanley 
says,  ^'It  happened  that  during  the  time  of  building,  and 
laying  the  eggs,  the  pump  had  not  being  in  use;  and 
when  again  set  going,  the  female  was  sitting;  and  it  was 
naturally  supposed  that  the  motion  of  the  pump  handle 
would  drive  her  away.  The  young  brood  however,  were 
hatched  safely,  without  any  other  misfortune  than  the 
loss  of  a  part  of  the  tail  of  the  sitting  bird,  which  was 
rubbed  off  by  the  friction  of  the  pump  handle."  And 
again,  "We  knew  of  another  pair  of  Titmice,  which,  for 
several  days  persevered    in   inserting,  close    upon    the 
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point  of  the  handle,  the  materials  for  a  nest;  though  every 
time  the  handle  was  raised,  they  were  either  crushed  or 
forced  out,  till  the  patience  of  the  persevering  little 
builders  was  fairlv  exhausted."  The  most  extraordinarv 
situation,  however,  that  I  have  heard  or  read  of  for  the 
location  of  the  nest  of  this,  or  of  any  other  species  of  bird, 
was  within  the  jaws  of  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  who  had 
been  executed  and  hung  in  chains  for  mui'der.  It  would 
almost  seem  a  realization  of  the  fable  of  our  childhood, 
respecting  a  somewhat  similar  locality  therein  assigned 
to    the  nests  of  Swallows. 

Mr.  Hewitson  records  the  following,  communicated  to 
him  by  Mr.  Heysham,  of  Carlisle: — *^\  few  years  ago, 
when  upon  an  entomological  excursion,  wishing  to 
examine  the  decayed  stump  of  a  tree,  which  was  broken 
to  pieces  for  that  purpose,  and  the  fragments  dispersed 
to  a  considerable  distance  by  a  severe  blow,  a  Blue 
Titmouse  was  found  sitting  upon  fourteen  eggs,  in  a 
small  cavity  of  tho  root;  and,  notwithstanding  the  above 
severe  shock,  she  remained  immoveable,  till  forcibly  tfxken 
off  the  nest:  sometimes,  even  if  taken  off,  she  will 
return."  Again,  "An  earthen  bottle  was  placed  on  the 
garden  wall  of  Mrs.  Chorley,  of  Bolton,  near  Lancaster; 
in  this  a  pair  of  Blue  Titmice  built  their  nest,  hatched 
their  eggs,  and  reared  their  young.  There  was  no  cork 
in  the  bottle,  and  the  birds  had  no  other  way  of 
entrance  than  through  the  mouth;  going  up  and  down 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  every  time  they  carried  food  to 
their  young  ones,  all  of  which,  ten  in  number,  were 
reared  without  accident,  and  made  their  escape  unmolested 
throuf^h  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  'V\Tien  they  were  fairly 
gone,  the  bottle  was  taken  down,  and  the  old  nest 
found  within.  The  bottle  was  fifteen  inches  deep,  and 
the  neck  one  inch  in  diameter.     I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
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how  llir  binls  could  manngp  to  nscpnd."  Mr.  Tiioinpson 
nif^ntiotiA  a  similnr  case  in  an  ornamRntal  jar;  and 
anothor,  commimicatril  by  Mr.  Poole,  in  which  thf 
meXe  usecl  to  feed  the  female  through  the  neck  of  the 
jar.  'J'hp  noBt  is  also  often  placed  under  the  eaves  of 
houses,  the  tiles  of  the  roof,  or  any  suitable  part  of 
an  out-of-doors  buildin;^;  if  in  a  tree,  the  outer  passafje 
leading  into  an  inner  apartment,  is  hollowed  out  by  the 
bird  itself  in  a  truly  marvellous  manner,  as  Bmoothly  aa 
if  wrought  hy  the  hand  of  man:  one  has  been  known 
to  build  in  the  end   of  a  disused  leaden  pipe. 

Mr.  M.  Saul  lias  narrated  in  the  "Zoologist,"  the 
following  most  lingular  insitance  of  something  akin  to 
rea-wninj?  in  a  cast;  of  the  kind,  if  indeed  the  moti^-p 
waa  such  as  hp  haH  imagined: — "Two  birds  made  their 
appearance;  one  entered  the  hole,  and  appeared  to  In? 
pecking  away  al  tlio  wood  lU'^ide,  ior  as  it  managed  lo 
■eparate  [nece  after  piece,  it  broogbt  them  to  tbe  ether 
bird,  vhich  remained  at  the  entrance,  and  this  last  flew 
away  with  each  piece,  and  carrying  it  to  a  distance 
from  the  tree,  dropped  it  on  the  middle  of  the  road; 
as-  if  to  avoid  the  detection  which  was  almost  sure  to 
follow,  if  the  chips  had  been  carelessly  dropped  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree   in  a    frequented    thoroughfare." 

In  the  "Gloucestershire  Chronicle"  of  June  l"th.,  18.37, 
was  recorded  the  following: — "In  the  course  of  the 
present  week,  two  men  engaged  in  sawing  into  planks  an 
oak  tree,  at  Mr.  Hunt's  timber  yard,  near  the  canal  basin, 
found  in  a  hole  in  the  centre,  the  nest  of  a  Blue  Tit, 
containing  several  eggs.  The  nest  must  have  been  in 
this  situation,  it  is  supposed,  for  the  last  century,  and 
when  taken  out  Avas  quite  wet.  The  surface  of  the  tree 
was  entirely  sound,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  a 
communication  to  this  hidden  cavitr." 
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The  j^ame  nest  is  frequently  repaired  from  year  to 
year:  the  Revs.  Andrew  and  Henry  Matthews  have 
known  one  resorted  to  for  twelve  successive  years.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  if  two  broods  are  brought  up  in 
the  year,  two  different  situations  are  chosen  for  the 
purpose:  sometimes  two  pairs  will  quarrel  for  the  same 
situation. 

The  eggs  are  generally  seven  or  eight  in  number, 
but  have  been  known  as  few  as  six,  and  as  many  as 
sixteen,  and  some  have  said  even  eighteen  or  twenty: 
the  usual  number  being  from  eight  to  twelve.  They 
are  of  a  delicate  pink  white,  more  or  less  spotted,  and 
most  so  at  the  larger  end,  with  clear  rufous  brown. 

Mile;  weight,  under  half  an  ounce;  length,  four  inches 
and  a  half;  bill,  bluish  grey  or  dusky,  lighter  at  the 
edges,  almost  black  at  the  tip.  Iris,  dark  brown;  there 
is  a  bluish  black  streak  before  and  behind  the  eye,  run- 
ning, as  it  were,  through  it;  forehead  and  sides  of  the 
head,  white,  surrounded  by  a  collar  of  deep  blue, 
which  meets  the  streak  from  the  eye.  Cro\vn,  bright 
blue;  a  white  band  runs  over  the  eyes,  and  encircles 
the  head;  neck,  in  front,  greenish  yellow;  nape,  deep 
blue,  bluish  white  beneath;  chin,  deep  blue,  almost  black. 
Throat,  deep  blue,  with  a  stripe  of  the  same,  almost 
black;  breast,  yellow;  a  stripe  of  deep  blue  runs  do'WTi 
the  middle  of  it,  below  it  is  nearly  white.  Back, 
greyish  blue,  with  a  tinge  of  green. 

The  wings  reach  to  within  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the 
tail,  and  expand  to  the  width  of  seven  inches  and  three- 
quarters;  greater  wing  coverts,  blue  tipped  with  white, 
forming  a  band  across  the  wings;  lesser  wing  coverts, 
light  blue.  Primaries,  pale  blue,  blackish  or  greyish 
brown  on  the  inner  webs,  margined  with  whitish;  the 
first  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  second  and  eighth; 
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the  fourth  and  fifth  about  equal,  and  longest;  the  third 
and  sixth  equal,  and  next  in  length.  Secondaries,  bluish 
green,  blackish  brown  on  the  inner  webs;  tertiaries,  the 
same,  tipped  with  white.  Tail,  pale  blue,  slightly 
wedged,  some  of  the  outer  feathers  brown  on  the  inner 
webs  and  towards  the  tip,  the  outer  with  its  marg^ 
white;  tail  coverts,  lighter  than  the  back,  and  fiintly 
mottled  with  whitish.  L^^  and  toes,  bluish  grey; 
claws,  brownish. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  is  a  little  smaller, 
and  her  colours  not  so  bright.  Weight,  three  drachms ; 
the  breast  has  the  blue  stripe  not  so  well  defined,  and 
less  prolonged,  and  both  it  and  the  yellow  fiiinter  and 
less  pure. 

The  young  resembles  the  female,  but  the  colours 
still  duller,  and  tinged  with  grey.  Bill,  light  yellowish 
brown;  the  black  streak  is  indistinctly  defined,  being 
dull  light  bluish  grey,  over  the  eye  a  dull  yellow  streak 
running  round  the  head.  Forehead,  dull  yellow,  sides 
of  the  head  the  same;  crown,  dull  light  bluish  grey; 
the  ring  on  the  neck  the  same;  throaty  dull  yellow.  The 
streak  down  the  breast  also  obscure  in  the  young  mjile, 
and  wanting  in  the  female:  the  breast  itself  dull  yellow, 
tinged  with  grey  on  the  sides,  and  lower  down;  back, 
light  green,  with  a  grey  tinge.  Greater  wing  coverts, 
greyish  blue,  tipped  with  yellow;  lesser  wing  coverts, 
greyish  blue;  primaries,  greyish  blue,  edged  narrowly 
with  greyish  white;  secondaries,  the  same,  edged  broadly 
with  light  green,  and  tipped  with  yellowish  white ;  terti- 
aries, greyish  blue.  Toes,  dull  bluish  grey;  claws,  light 
yellowish  brown. 

At  the  first  moult,  in  August,  the  bUl  is  dark  horn- 
colour,  edged  with  white;  the  sides  of  the  head  and 
the   murk  round   tlie   crown    are    yellow,   mottled  with 
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white;  the  crown,  greenish,  interspersed  with  the 
coming  blue  feathers,  and  the  dark  streak  through 
the  eye  and  coUar  diLsky.  There  is  a  very  great  and 
striking  dissimilarity  in  the  sizes  of  different  individuals 
of  this  species,  so  much  so,  as  almost  to  make  one  fancy 
that  they  might  prove  two  species,  and  not  one.  Indi- 
viduals vary  also  in  brightness  of  colouring;  and  at  the 
time  of  moulting,  in  the  autumn,  they  often  become  of 
a  curious  dull  and  dingy  colour,  as  if  in  very  ill 
health. 

A  white  variety  of  this  bird  was  observed  at  North- 
repps,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1848. 
And  another  is  recorded  bv  the  Revs.  Andrew  and 
Henry  Matthews,  in  their  "Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of 
Oxfordshire,  and  it^  neighbourhood,"  published  in  the 
"Zoologist,"  "in  which  all  the  feathers  of  the  wing  were 
more  or  less  mai*ked  with  large  brown  spots." 


MARSH     TIT. 


HARSH    TITMOUSK.       BLACK-CVP.       SM \L1.ER   OXKYB. 
WILLOW-BITKH.       JOE    BEST. 


Tarw  paluiifU, 


Pesnast.     Mqnta<j 


/•u/us(/-rs— Of  or  heU 


'  Is  Europe  itii^  is  a  perennial  inliabitaat,  in  Kussia, 
Siberia,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland, 
and  Itflly;  and  doubtless  in  all  other  countries  of  the 
continent.  Meyer  says  that  it  is  also  found  in  Xorth 
America,  and  the  northern  pails  of  Aidii. 

In  Yorkshire,  aa  in  every  county  in  England,  the 
Marsh  Titmouse  may  be  met  with,  here  in  greater, 
and  there  in  less  plenty  than  the  Cole  Titmouse — not 
that  it  is  by  any  means  to  be  called  a  very  connmon 
species.  One  of  these  birds  was  shot  on  the  river 
which  runs  through  the  town  uf  Louth,  as  I  am  informed 
by  the  Bev.  R.  P.  Alington,  in  the  winter  of  1849.  In 
Scotland,  except  in  the  extreme  north,  it  occurs  us  in 
England.  In  Ireland  it  seems  to  be  very  unfrequent, 
but  not  to  bu  partial  in  its  distribution. 

This  species  remains  with  us  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  perhaps  even  less  shy  than  the  Cole  Titmouse, 
and  may  easily  be  tamed.  Though  its  name  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  the  contniry,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
exclusively   confined   to   mai'shy   districts,   but   may    be 
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found  occasioniiUy  in  any  situation,  but  principally  by 
the  wooded  margins  of  streams  and  ponds,  preferring 
low  trees  and  brushwood  to  hedge-row  timber,  the 
wood,  or  the  forest.  Its  habits  and  actions  are  those 
of  the  other  Titmice.  "They  dwell  together"  says 
liinnrcus  ]\Iartin,  "in  considerable  numbers,  and  arc 
perpetually  in  motion,  going  in  and  out  of  their  nests, 
feeding  their  young,  flying  off  in  search  of  food,  or 
seeking  for  it  in  the  crevices  of  the  neighbouring  trees. 
It  is  truly  gratifying  to  witness  their  sprightly  gambols, 
and  the  entertaining  positions  into  which,  as  it  were, 
in  the  very  exuberance  of  spirit,  they  are  continually 
throwing  th(^ms(»lves." 

In  winter  these  birds  collect  in  small  flocks,  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  pair  together  in  the  spring;  they  are 
said  to  lay  up  a  little  store  of  food  against  the  former 
season,  and  to  roost  generally  in  trees,  at  night,  hiding 
themselves  in  small  holes.  The  male  is  believed  to 
choose  a  partner  for  life,  and  occasionally  to  feed  the 
female,  which  receives  the  food  in  the  same  shivering 
manner  that  a  young  bird  does ;  and  the  female  displays 
the  same  disinterested  guardianship  of  her  family,  as 
the  others  of  the  Titmice.  Both  parents  shew  a  very 
affectionate  disposition  towards  their  family,  and  the 
members  of  the  latter  to  each  other;  so  that  if  one 
is  caught,  and  placed  in  a  cage,  the  others  come  to  it, 
and  may  be  captured  likewise.  Let  it  be  hoped,  however, 
that  no  reader  will  act  upon  this  information,  but  leave 
the  Marsh  Titmouse  to  the  liberty  of  which,  as  just 
shewn,  it  makes  so  good  a  use.  Small  flocks  of  six  or 
eight  may  be  seen  together  in  the  autumn — probably  the 
members  of  the  family  which  the  summer  has  produced. 

Its  flight  is  rather  quick  and  undulated. 

Its  food  consists  principally  of  insects,  but  when  they 
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are  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient  plenty,  it  readily  puts  up 
with  seeds,  both  of  wild  and  garden  plants;  and  will, 
if  need  be,  pick  at  a  cairion.  It  is  said  to  be  fond 
of  the  seeds  of  the  thistle,  and  the  sun-flower,  to  have 
a  ^penchant'  for  bees  and  wasps,  and  not,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  turn  away  from  an  oat  rick.  It  has  been 
known  to  consume  more  than  half  its  own  weight  of 
food  in  a  day.  The  young  are  fed  with  caterpillars; 
Mr.  Weir  observed  the  old  bii-ds  to  feed  them  about 
twenty  times  an  hour:  he  observes,  "The  female  came 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  me,  but  the  male 
was  shy,  and  remained  at  a  considerable  distance." 

The  note  resembles  the  syllables  *che-chee,  che-chee;' 
as  also,  according  to  Macgillivray,  *chica-chica-chee ;'  and 
to  Meyer,  *tzit,  tzit,  dea-dee,'  as  also,  *witgee,'  uttered 
many  times  in  succession.  He  thinks  that  the  name 
Titmouse  has  perhaps  been  derived  from  the  note — a 
sharp  sort  of  chirp  quickly  performed,  gay  and  rather 
rich,  though  unmusical.  It  has  also  a  variety  of  chatters, 
a  shrill  cheep,  and  a  *twink.'  It  may  be  heard  even 
in    the    winter,    if  a   mild   season. 

Mr.  Hcwitson,  on  the  authority  of  Montagu,  says 
that  coii>idcrabli3  pains  is  taken  by  this  species  in 
hollowing  and  scooping  out  a  suitable  cavity  for  its 
nest,  as  it  works,  always  downwards,  in  forming  a 
passage  to  a  larger  apartment  at  the  end.  Montagu 
lias  observed  it  carrying  away  the  chips  to  some 
distance  in  its  bill.  The  nest  is  described  bv  the  former 
as  being  somewhat  more  carefully  made  than  that  of  the 
other  Titmice.  It  is  formed  of  moss,  wool,  grass,  willow 
catkins,  horse-hair,  and  any  other  soft  materials,  and 
is  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  such  as  is  afforded 
by  the  head  of  a  pollarded  willow,  whose  decapitation 
has  been  followed,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  by  decay. 
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The  eggs  are  from  five  to  seven,  or  eight,  nin'e,  or 
even  twelve  in  number,  of  a  rotund  form,  white,  spotted 
with  light  red,  and  most  so  at  the  thickest  end,  the 
other  being  free  from  them:  they  are  hatched  in  about 
thirteen  days.  The  young  do  not  fly  until  the  end 
of  July,  and  even  nests  and  eggs  have  then  been 
found,  but  it  is  possible  that  these  may  have  been 
second  broods. 

Male;  weight,  a  little  under  three  drachms;  length, 
four  inches  and  a  half;  bill,  black;  iris,  dark  brown; 
head,  on  the  sides,  greyish  white,  on  the  crown,  black 
slightly  tinged  with  brown;  neck,  the  same  behind, 
greyish  white  on  the  sides,  and  greyish  black  in  front, 
the  feathers  tipped  with  greyish  white;  chin,  as  the 
crown;  throat,  the  same  as  the  front  of  the  neck; 
breast,  brownish  white,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow;  back, 
greyish  brown  tinged  with  green.  Greater  and  lesser 
wing  coverts,  as  the  back;  primaries,  dark  brownish 
grey,  margined  with  yellowish  grey;  the  first  is  half 
the  length  of  the  second,  which  is  about  the  same 
length  as  the  ninth,  the  fourth  the  longest,  the  fifth 
and  sixth  almost  as  long,  and  nearly  equal,  the  third 
equal  to  the  seventh.  Secondaries  the  same,  but  mar- 
gined with  yellowish  brown;  tertiaries,  the  same;  larger 
and  lesser  under  wing  coverts,  brownish  white;  tail  as 
the  primaries,  the  outer  feathers  having  the  outer  webs 
paler;  it  is  nearly  even  at  the  end;  underneath  it  is 
brownish  white;  upper  tail  coverts,  as  the  back;  legs, 
toes,  and  claws,  bluish  black. 

The  female  only  differs  from  the  male  in  being  more 
dull  in  colour,  especially  in  the  black  parts,  which  are 
more  tinged  with  brown. 

The  young,  when  fully  fledged,  differ  from  the  adult 
only  in  having  the   tints  more   dull.     Bill,    black;    ii'is, 
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I/)NO-TAILED  TITMOUSE.      MUM  RUFFIX.      BOTTLE  TIT. 

LONG-TAIL  PIE.      LONG  TOM.     BOITLE  TOM.     POKE  PUDDING. 

LONG  POD.      HUCK-MUCK.      IX}NG-TAILED  MAG.     MUFFLIN. 

LONG-TAILED    MUFFLIN. 

Y    BENLOYN    GNYFFONIIIR,   OP   THE   ANCIENT    BRITISH. 

Parui  caudattt^y  Pknnant.     MoxTAnu. 

Pants  lonffu^avdafus^  Bmssox. 

Mecidura  vagamy  Le^vcii. 

Parua— ?  fJawhitng— Tailed. 

''How  pleasant  it  is,"  says  Macgillivray,  "to  gaze 
upon  these  little  creatures,  streaming  along  the  tops  of 
tlie  tall  trees  by  the  margin  of  the  brook,  ever  in  mo- 
tion, searching  the  twigs  with  care,  and  cheeping  their 
shrill  notes  as  they  scamper  away,  one  after  another." 
This  is  from  the  life.  Thus  have  I  often  seen  them 
jerking  off  from  tree  to  tree,  or  branch  to  branch,  and 
pleasant  they  are  to  behold.  Mr.  Hewitson  also  well 
observes,  "I  have  never  met  with  the  Long-tailed 
Titmouse  so  common,  or  seen  them  so  often,  as  to 
destroy  the  novelty  and  interest  which  their  appearance 
never  fails  to  excite,  as  they  come  flitting  across  my 
path  in  rapid  succession." 

The  Long-tailed  Titmouse  inhabits  the  whole  of  the 
continent    of   Europe,    as    a  permanent,    but    moveable 
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resident,  from  Siberia  and  Russia,  to  HaUand  oaa  Inlf. 
In  Asia,  M.  Temminck  records  it  as  a  native  of  Japan; 
and   Latham  of  the  West  Indies. 

This  spccit-'s  is  a  common  one  in  this  country,  frequenting 
pUntatioDs,  woods,  thickets,  shrubberies,  and  tall  hedges. 
It  is  to  be  met  with  througliout  England  and  Wales, 
as  also  in  Ireland,  but  not  very  nunirroualy  there,  and 
in  Scotland  in  abundance,  except  in  the  northern  parts. 
K  renuiiu  willi  m  the  whoie  jeu. 

The  habiti  of  tha  little  bird  reMmble  tluwe  of  die 
imt  of  the  &mSlj,  <d  which  it  is  the  miDiatare;  but  it 
iS(.if  posstble»  stiUiiM»n  active,  from  the  ray, fint. peep 
of  iaj  till  the  ann  has  again  gone  downt  faedng  iaoe»> 
•aatly  oecupied  in  qnest  of  food.  Hie  young-  oonsert 
vith  their  parrats  daring  the  first  aatumn  and  wtutor, 
and  when  roosting  at  night,  huddle  ap  aft  oloae  t(^[eUwr, 
as  if  one  mass  of  feathers,  probably  for  the  sake  of 
warmth.  In  Ajnril,  the  different  members  of  the  &Bily 
separate,  to  become  in  their  turns  the  founders  of  other 
branches.  While  engaged  in  nidificadon,  they  attack 
with  the  utmost  fearlessness  any  birds  that  approach 
their  nest,  even  if  three  or  four  times  larger  than  them- 
selves. They  do  not  appear  to  be  very  tameable,  though 
they  shew  but  comparatively  little  fear  of  man  in  their 
wild  state. 

In  flying,  as  they  do  from  tree  to  tree,  in  an  irregular 
string,  these  little  birds  have  a  singular  appearance;  they 
seem  also  so  light,  and,  as  it  were,  overburdened  by  the 
length  of  their  tails,  that  but  a  moderate  gust  might  be 
thought  to  be  too  much  for  them.  "Constantly  in 
motion,'*  says  Meyer,  "from  tree  to  tree,  and  flying  in 
a  straight  line  with  much  rapidity,  they  remind  the 
spectator  of  the  pictured  representation  of  a  flight  of 
arrows."     "Away,"   says    Mr.  Knapp,  "they   all   scuttle 
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to  be  first,  stop  for  a  second,  and  then  are  away  again, 
observing  the  same  order  and  precipitation  the  whole 
day  long." 

Their  food  consists  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  of 
insects  and  their  larvae:  seeds  have  been  found  in  them, 
but  so  very  few,  that  possibly  they  may,  I  think,  have 
been  swallowed  accidentally  with  their  other  food. 

That  which  Shakspeare  truly  describes  as  so  pleasing 
in  a  woman,  a  "small  voice,"  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
naturalist  when  uttered  by  the  tiny  bird  before  us.  It 
is  the  very  embodiment  of  gentleness,  weakness,  and 
tenderness.  It  has,  however,  a  second  note — a  louder 
twitter,  and  a  third  chirp,  still  hoarser.  Macgillivray 
describes  it  by  *twit,  twit,'  and  *churr,  churr,'  and  Meyer 
by  *to,  te,'  and  *tse-re-re;'  others  by  *zit,  zit.'  In  the 
spring  it  even  attxiius  to  somewhat  of  a  low  and  pleasing, 
though  short,  song. 

Nidification  commences  early  in  March. 

The  nest  of  this  little  bird,  the  situation  of  which  is 
repaired  to  frequently  from  year  to  year,  is  beautiful, 
and  I  may  say  wonderful.  It  is  a  hollow  ball,  generally 
nearly  oval,  with  only  one  orifice;  some  have  said  two,  to 
account  for  the  location  of  the  tail,  which  is  said  to  pro- 
ject through  one  of  them ;  and  Mr.  Hewitson  describes 
one  that  he  saw  which  had  two  openings,  leaving  the  top 
of  the  nest  like  the  handle  of  a  basket,  but  such 
must  be  exceptional  or  accidental  cases.  A  French 
writer  has  explained  that  one  orifice  is  intended  for  a 
front  and  the  other  for  a  back  door!  Mudie  writes  as 
follows: — "They,  in  the  case  of  two  apertures,  sit  with 
the  head  of  the  male  out  at  the  one,  and  the  tail  of 
the  female  out  at  the  other,  so  that  both  the  apertures 
are  partially  closed,  and  the  male  is  ready  to  start  out 
as    soon    as    there   is   light    enough   for   hunting,"  "the 
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inalc  (^oing  out  fir^t  in  the  morning,  and  the  female 
last  at  nigbt!"  fBewitk  says  that  the  male  hns  hia 
hcail  and  the  female  her  tail  out  of  the  one  ho!e.) 
There  hcing,  however  iu  reality,  but  one  orifice,  through 
which  they  'have  their  exits  and  their  entrances,'  will 
perhaps  he  a  sufficient  answer  to  both  these  theories. 
How  the  birds  manage,  is  anotlicr  question,  but  certaia 
it  is  that  it  is  so.  The  nest  is  so  admirably  adapted, 
by  the  lichens  or  moss  it  is  elegantly  covered  with,  to 
the  appearance  of  the  tree  it  is  built  on,  as  to  make  it 
oftentimes  very  difficult  to  be  detected.  It  is  generallv 
placed  between  the  branches  of  a  tree,  unlike  those  of 
the  other  Titmice,  and  frequently  not  far  from  tho 
ground,  or  firmly  fixed  in  a  bush ;  is  composed  of  moss, 
email  fragments  of  bark  and  wool,  compacted  with 
gossamer-like  fibres,  and  the  cocoons  of  spiders'  eggB, 
nnd  the  chrysalides  of  moths,  and  plenlifnlly  lined  with 
feathers,  so  much  an,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to 
have  acquired  for  it  the  'sobriquet'  of  'fcathcr-poke ;' 
one,  on  their  being  counted,  was  found  to  contain  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  It  is,  as  may 
he  supposed,  waterproof  and  very  warm. 

It  is  from  five  to  seven  inches  long,  by  three  or  four 
wide,  and  the  aperture  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  upper  end. 
The  elasticity  of  the  materials  of  the  nest  tend  to  keep 
it  rather  closed.  One  has  been  seen  in  which  a  feather 
of  the  lining  acted  as  a  valve  or  door,  but  I  think  that 
this  was  probably  accidental.  The  fabrication  of  the 
nest  occupies  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks;  and  the 
credit  of  the  handiwork  belongs  to  both  the  male  and 
female;  she  not  being,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  sole 
architect.  They  both,  as  it  were,  knead  it  during  its 
formation,  with  their  breasts  and  the  shoulders  of  their 
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wings,  aided  by  every  variety  of  posture  of  the  body. 

The  eggs  are  from  ten  to  twelve  in  number,  occa- 
sionally, but  very  rarely,  as  many  as  sixteen.  In  refer- 
ence to  these  cases,  Mr.  H.  Horsfall,  of  Calverley  House, 
near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  writes  as  follows  in  the 
"Zoologist,"  page  2567: — I  suspect  where  the  greater 
number  is  found,  there  will  be  more  than  one  pair  of 
birds  attached  to  the  same  nest.  I  have  known  several 
instances  where  a  considerable  number  of  birds  have 
had  one  nest  in  common:  in  one  instance  there  were 
nine."  They  are  sometimes  entirely  white,  or  with  the 
spots  almost  obsolete,  but  generally  spotted  a  little  with 
pale  red.  They  are,  as  may  be  imagined,  very  small^ 
being  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

The  whole  plumage  of  these  birds  is  soft  and  downy, 
and,  being  much  puffed  out,  gives  them  even  a  larger 
appearance,  small  as  that  is,  than  their  real  size;  and 
the  neck  appears,  as  it  were,  covered  by  a  cape  from 
the  head.  In  summer,  the  white  is  purer  and  the  wings 
more  brown.  Male;  weight,  about  two  drachms ;  length, 
about  five  inches  and  a  half;  bill,  glossy  jet  black,  and 
nearly  hid  by  the  bristly  feathers,  white  with  brown 
tips,  which  surround  its  base.  Iris,  hazel;  over  the  eye 
is  a  narrow  black  stripe,  said  to  disappear  in  old  birds ; 
head,  on  the  sides,  forehead,  and  crown,  neck,  on 
the  under  part,  and  nape,  greyish  white;  throat,  as  the 
head;  breast,  greyish  white,  tinged  on  the  sides  with 
rusty  roseate,  shaded  with  purple  or  vinous.  Back, 
dull  roseate;  on  the  upper  central  part  of  it  is  a  tri- 
angular patch  of  black,  a  continuation  of  the  junction 
of  the  black  stripes  over  the  eyes. 

The  wings  are  less  in  length  than  the  tail  by  two 
inches  and  a  quarter;  the  first  quill  is  half  an  inch  long, 
the  second  shorter   than   the  third,   the   third   than  the 
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fourth,  the  fourth  than  the  fifth,  which  is  the  longest, 
the  ninth  about  the  same  as  the  second.  Greater  wing 
coverts,  brownish  black;  lesser  wing  coverts,  brownish 
black,  tipped  with  white;  primaries,  brownish  black; 
the  first  feather  is  very  short,  the  second  longer,  the 
third  still  longer,  the  fourth  a  little  longer,  the  fifth 
the  longest  in  the  wing;  underneath  they  are  grey 
with  silvery  edges;  secondaries,  the  same,  broadly 
edged  with  white;  tertiaries,  the  same,  edged  with 
white;  larger  and  lesser  under  wing  coverts,  white. 
The  tail,  which  is  full  three  inches  long,  and  resembles 
that  of  the  Magpie,  has  the  three  middle  pair  of  feathers 
very  long  and  black,  the  next  three  pair  half  an  inch 
shorter  each  than  the  other,  black  on  all  the  inner  webs, 
except  the  end,  which  is  as  white  as  the  outer  web;  on 
the  third  feather  the  white  extends  only  half  way  down. 
Upper  tail  coverts,  black,  running  into  the  red  of  the 
back;  under  tail  coverts,  greyish  white  tinged  with 
roseate,  or  rusty  red;  legs,  toes,  and  claws,  dull  black. 

The  female  resembles  the  male  in  plumage,  but  the 
black  streak  over  the  eve  is  wider. 

The  young,  which  are  fledged  about  the  end  of  June, 
attain  the  complete  plumage  in  November;  until  then 
the  bill  is  pale  reddish,  which  grjidnally  darkens;  iris, 
lighter  than  in  the  old  bird.  Head,  on  the  sides,  mot- 
tled with  a  streak  of  duskv  browni  on  each  feather: 
crown,  white;  neck,  on  the  sides,  as  the  head,  on  the 
front  in  the  second  plumage,  greyish  white,  with  small 
light  brown  spots,  and  behind  as  in  the  adult.  Breast, 
white,  afterwards  reddish  white;  back,  as  in  the  adult 
bird,  but  the  colour  less  pure,  and  more  brown ;  at  first 
nearly  entirely  so.  Wings,  as  in  the  adult;  secondaries, 
white  on  the  outer  edges.  The  tail  has  the  outer  w  (.»bs 
of  the  three  side  feathers,  and  part  of  the  inner  webs 
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of  the  two  outer,  white;  in  the  second  plumage,  it 
becomes  the  same  as  in  the  adult  bird;  under  tail 
coverts,  brownish  red.     Legs  and  toes,  as  the  bill. 

Sir  WiUiam  Jardine  describes  one  which  had  the 
crown  and  the  under  parts  white,  but  all  the  rest  of 
the  plumage  black,  tinged  only  on  the  scapulars  with 
rose  red;  Montagu  others,  as  black  on  the  whole  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  with  an  obscure  dusky 
band  across  the  breast;  and  Bewick  one,  in  which  the 
black  band  through  the  eyes  was  wholly  wanting,  the 
back  of  the  neck  black,  and  the  sides  reddish  brown, 
mixed  with  white. 
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BEARDED    TIT. 

BKA1KDBD  TITMOITSB.      LEAST  BUTCHER  BIRD.      JPIMJIOCK. 
BEARDED  PIHKOCK.      REED  PREAflANT. 

T    BARFOO,    OF    THE    ANCIENT    BRITISH. 

ParuB  hartHxiua,  Brimov. 

Panu  biarmieua,  Linnjbdb.    GhfELor. 

CalamophMluB  biarmieui,  Jknthb.    Gould. 


Barbatua — Bearded. 


It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  this  bird  partakes 
somewhat  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Shrikes,  as  well 
as  of  the  Titmice.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  I 
would  refer  to  Bewick's  figure,  which  is,  I  think,  strik- 
ingly corroborative  of  it,  as  also  to  the  name  of  Least 
Butcher  Bird,  given  to  it  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Edwards,  and  that  of  *laniellus,'  by  some  modem  writer. 

The  Bearded  Titmouse  is  a  native  of  Europe,  being 
abundant  in  Holland,  and  also  met  with  in  France  and 
Italy.  It  is  likewise  found  in  Asia,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  doubtless  in 
numberless  other  parts. 

In  Yorkshire,  a  bird  of  this  species  was  observed  at 
Kirkleatham,  in  Cleveland,  in  1841  or  1842.  The  only 
other  account  apparently  of  its  occurrence,  is  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  W.  Eddison,  who,  in  a  communication 
to  Mr.  Allis,  speaks  of  it  as  not  very  uncommon  near 
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Iluddcrsfield,  and  says  that  he  has  seen  three  or  four 
living  specimens.  In  some  of  the  southern  counties  of 
England  it  is  to  be  met  >vith:  the  following  localities 
have,  at  least  hitherto,  been  frequented  by  it: — Hoveton, 
Hickling,  and  Horsey,  in  Norfolk;  Whittlesea,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire; the  Lincolnshire  fens;  the  Suffolk  coast; 
Barking,  and  between  Erith  and  London,  and  other  parts 
down  the  river,  in  Essex;  near  Cowbit,  in  Lancashire; 
Winchelsea,  in  Sussex;  the  banks  of  the  Thames  upwards 
towaids  Oxford;  one  near  Helston,  in  Cornwall,  in 
January,  1846;  and  formerly  near  Gloucester.  In 
Surrey,  near  Godalming;  in  Kent,  down  the  river;  in 
Hertfordshire,  near  Tring,  and  near  Hitchin,  both  in 
December,  1848,  and  therefore  probably  the  same  flock. 
In  Scotland  it  is  unknown.  In  Ireland,  one  was  taken 
on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon. 

Marshy  situations,  as  producing  the  reeds  which  furnish 
its  food,  are  naturally  frequented  by  this  most  exceedingly 
elegant  species. 

In  their  attitudes,  while  feeding,  these  birds  resemble 
the  other  Titmice;  if  disturbed,  they  drop  down  among 
the  reeds,  which  they  afterwards  climb  up  again  with 
nimble  dexterity;  'apropos'  of  which,  I  must  not  for- 
get to  mention  that  the  origin  of  the  name  'Titmouse' 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  from  the  mouse-like  stealthy 
creeping  of  the  family  around  the  branches  of  trees. 
Their  flight  is  in  general  only  just  sufficiently  protracted 
to  clear  the  summit  of  the  reeds,  on  the  tops  of  which 
they  also  alight  to  feed  on  the  seeds.  In  the  autumn 
and  winter  they  go  in  small  flocks  of  two  or  three 
families.     They  are  easily  tamed. 

Their  food  consists  of  seeds,  principally  of  the  reed, 
insects  and  their  larvae,  and  minute  snails. 

The    note    somewhat    resembles    that    of    the    Blue 
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Titmouse,  and  has  also  been  likened  to  the  syllables 
^ping,  ping:'  possibly  one  of  its  names,  the  Pinnock, 
may  be  hence  deriyed.  It  is  said  to  be  very  soft, 
musical,  and  clear  in  its  tone.  A  contributor  to  Loudon's 
^'Magazine  of  Natural  History"  thus  described  it  in 
giving  an  account  of  a  flock  which  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing: — ^^'They  were  just  topping  the  reeds 
in  their  flight,  and  uttering  in  full  chorus  their  sweetly 
musical  note;  it  may  be  compared  to  the  music  of  very 
•maU  cymbals;  is  clear  and  ringing,  though  soft,  and 
corresponds  well  with  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the 
ferm  and  colour  of  the  bird.  Several  flocks  were  seen 
during  the  morning.  Their  flight  was  short  and  low, 
only  sufficient  to  clear  the  reeds,  on  the  seedy  tops  of 
which  they  alight  to  feed,  hanging,  like  most  of  their 
tribe,  with  the  head  or  back  downwards.  If  disturbed, 
they  immediately  descend  by  running,  or  rather  by 
dropping.  Their  movement  is  rapid  along  the  stalk  to 
the  bottom,  where  they  creep  and  flit,  perfectly  concealed 
from  view  by  the  closeness  of  the  covert,  and  the 
resembling  tints  of  their  plumage." 

Nidification  commences  towards  the  end  of  April; 
one  nest,  however,  was  found  in  1846,  that  spring 
having  been  very  mild,  which  must  have  been  built  the 
latter  end  of  March. 

The  nest  is  placed  among  tufts  of  grass  on  the 
ground,  and  is  formed  of  dry  stalks  and  blossoms  of 
grass^  reeds,  and  sedge;  the  finer  ones  on  the  inside, 
and  the  coarser  on  the  outside. 

The  eggs,  which  are  from  four  to  six,  rarely  seven 
in  number,  are  of  a  white  or  faint  pink  colour,  irreg- 
ularly speckled,  spotted,  and  streaked  with  reddish 
brown,  with  a  tinge  of  purple. 

Male;   length,    about   six   inches;    bill,   clear   orange. 
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the  upper  part  the  longest;  between  it  and  the  eye  and 
downwards  beyond  it,  is  a  jet  black  moustache,  ending 
in  a  point.  The  bird  seems  to  have  the  power  of 
puffing  out  these  feathers  when  excited.  Iris,  clear 
orange;  forehead,  head,  and  neck,  delicate  grey;  nape, 
yellowish  brown,  tinged  with  orange;  chin,  throat,  and 
breast,  pure  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  grey,  verging 
into  yellowish  or  faint  pink  below,  and  on  the  sides  to 
salmon-colour.     Back,  fawn-colour,  as  the  nape. 

The  wings  reach  to  within  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
of  the  end  of  the  tail;  greater  wing  coverts,  fawn- 
colour;  lesser  wing  coverts,  black;  primaries,  dusky 
greyish  brown,  with  narrow  white  outer  edges;  the  first 
feather  very  short,  the  second  and  fifth  equal,  the  third 
longer,  the  fourth  the  longest.  Secondaries,  edged  with 
orange  brown;  tcrtiaries,  buflF  white  on  the  inner  webs, 
on  the  outer,  black,  broadly  edged  with  dark  fawn- 
colour.  The  tail,  which  is  wedge-shaped,  has  the  four 
middle  feathers  fawn-colour,  the  outer  one  black  at  the 
base,  and  pale  reddish  white  at  the  end;  the  two  next 
white  on  the  outer  webs,  and  pale  buflf  on  the  inner, 
whitening  towards  the  tip;  the  middle  pair  are  the 
longest,  the  others  graduated,  each  shorter  than  the 
other.  Upper  tail  coverts,  fawn-colour;  under  tail 
coverts,  jet  black;   legs,  toes,  and  claws,  black. 

The  female  is  rather  less  than  the  male.  Between 
the  bill  and  the  eye  is  a  dusky  spot;  the  moustache  is 
white,  the  feathers  elongated  as  in  the  male.  Head,  on 
the  crown,  brown,  more  or  less  dark,  spotted  with 
black  on  the  poll;  neck,  brownish  white  on  the  sides; 
chin,  throat,  and  breast,  brownish  or  yellowish  white, 
paler  than  in  the  male.  Back,  dark  fawn-colour,  streaked 
on  the  middle  with  dusky  on  the  shafts  of  the  feathers. 
The  tail  is  not  so  long  as  in  the  male;  under  tail  coverts. 
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as  the  breast. 

In  the  young  the  moustache  is  marked  by  a  narrow 
black  line;  breast,  fawTi -colour ;  back,  black,  which  wears 
off  by  degrees.  Wings,  patched  with  black,  which 
gradually  wears  off;  the  tertiaries  want  the  white  inner 
webs;  tail,  patched  with  black,  which  gradually  becomes 
less. 


ill 
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PIED    FLYCATCHER. 

GOLDFINCH.      EPICUREAN    WAHBLER. 

Muscimpa  luclw>8a,  Temminck.     Sfxby. 

Mmcicapa  atncapiUa,  Gmfxix. 

Muscicapa  inuscipda,  BECusTEiy. 

Jhilietra  anglicanay  Brisson. 

Muscicapa,     Musca — A  fly.         Capio — To  catch  or  take. 
Luduoaa — Mourning — mournful . 

This  species  is  met  with  in  abundance  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Euiope — France,  Germany,  Greece,  and 
Italy;  and  also  occurs  in  Norway  and  Sweden  in  the 
summer. 

With  us  it  is  very  local;  and  like  the  majority  of 
ornithologists,  I  have  never  seen  it  alive. 

In  Yorkshire,  the  following  localities  are  given  as 
being  or  having  been  the  resort  of  this  bird: — The  lofty 
oaks  in  Stainborough  woods,  but  only  within  the  Park 
enclosure;  Danby,  near  Middleham,  not  far  from  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  of  Jerveaulx  Abbey;  Whamcliffe; 
Ovendon;  Studley  Royal;  Copgrove;  Bolton  Abbey;  and 
the  woods  of  Harewood  House — woods  which  indeed 
seem  alive  with  bii'ds,  at  least  so  I  am  persuaded  will 
any  one  say,  who  comes  by  them  at  about  three  o'clock 
on  a  summer  morning,  as  I  have  done  after  a  night's 
fishing  in  the  Whaife.  I  have  often  heard  birds  sing 
in  concert  before,  but  this  was  such  a  *Music  Meeting' 
as  I  had  till   then   no  conception   of.     At  Dalton,  also. 
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the  Pied  Flycatcher  usii!  to  breed  for  srvpral  siirocvMVtfl 
years,    but    dUapjicarcd,    probably    destroyed     bv    some  I 
collector ;    and    the   same    romarkB    apply   to   Liiddendcn  ( 
Dene.     It  has  very  rarely  been  seen  in  the  East-Ridiiif;, 
or  near  York.     One  was  killed  at  Lowestoft,  in  Norfi)lk, 
sereral  others  near  Lynn,  and  nineteen  in  various  placet ' 
near   Norwich,    where   a   few    occur   every  season,    ths  j 
beginning  of  May,  184!). 

At  Battisford,  Siiflblk,  one  male  bird  was  shot  in 
May,  1849,  the  'first  on  record'  there.  In  Kent,  one 
near  Deal,  on  the  17th.  of  Seplcmber,  1850;  two,  biids 
of  the  year,  near  Yo.\all  Lodge,  Staffordflhiie,  August 
!SOth.,  1837;  one  near  Melbourne,  in  Derbyshire;  our  in 
Cornwall,  at  Scilly,  tlie  middle  of  September,  1849.  In 
Sussex,  three — one  at  Ilalnakcr,  in  1837,  another  at 
Hcnfield,  in  May,  1845,  and  a  third  in  the  same  year 
at  Mousccoiiibe,  ncai'  Brighton,  in  a  garden;  others  near 
Penrith,  in  Cumberland;  some  in  Dorsetshire;  and 
several  in  Northumberland,  in  May,  1822,  after  a 
severe  storm  from  the  south-east;  also  two  near  Benton. 
Many  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Eamont  and  the 
Lowther,  in  Westmorland,  the  Eden,  and  Ullswater; 
also  near  Wearraouth,  in  Durham;  one  near  Uxbridge, 
in  Buckinghamshire;  also,  near  London:  a  pair  built  near 
Peckham,  in  1812;  rarely  in  Devonshire;  one  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  also  iu  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Worcestershire,  In  Scotland,  one,  a  male,  was  shot 
near  Brucklay  Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  in  May,  1849.  In 
Ireland,  none  have  been  observed.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  above  specimens  occurred 
in  the  month  of  May,  1849. 

It  seems  to  be  concluded  that  it  is  only  a  summer 
visitant  to  us,  and  not  a  resident  throughout  the  year. 
The  males  precede  the  females  by  a  few  days. 
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In  many  of  its  habits  the  Pied  Flycatcher  seems  to 
resemble  the  Redstart;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  Rennie  discovered  a  hen  Redstart  dead  in  one  of 
their  nests;  and  upon  another  occasion  a  Redstart's  nest 
having  been  taken^  the  hen  bird  took  forcible  possession 
of  that  of  a  Pied  Flycatcher,  which  was  near  it,  hatched 
the  eggs,  and  brought  up  the  young.  Both  species 
contend  sometimes  for  the  same  hole  to  build  in.  A 
curious  anecdote  is  related  in  the  '^Annals  and  Magazine 
of  Natural  History,"  for  March,  1845,  by  John  Blackwall, 
Esq.,  of  Hendre  House,  Denbighshire,  of  a  pair  of  Pied 
Flycatchers  which  built  close  to  the  portico  over  the 
hall  door,  having  been  debarred  entrance  to  the  hole  in 
which  their  nest  was  by  a  swarm  of  bees,  the  latter  com- 
pleted the  wrong  by  stinging  their  young  ones  to  death. 
This  tragedy  occurred  on  the  18th.  of  June,  1843.  On 
the  parent  birds  returning  in  the  April  of  the  following 
year  to  the  same  place,  they  were  again  assailed  by 
the  bees;  on  which  they  entirely  forsook  the  spot,  and 
built  in  a  hole  in  a  neighbouring  stone  wall. 

Their  food  consists  of  insects,  which  they  capture  in 
the  air,  and  also,  it  is  said,  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
they  frequent. 

The  note  is  described  as  pleasing,  and  is  said  to  resem- 
ble that  of  the  Redstart,  and  to  be  occasionally  uttered  on 
the  wing.  The  bird  has  also  a  voice  of  alarm,  resem- 
bling the  word  *chuck.' 

Nidification  takes  place  in  May,  and  the  young  are 
hatched  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  nest,  which  is  composed  of  moss,  grass,  straws, 
chips  of  bark,  leaves,  and  hair,  is  built  sometimes  high 
up  in  trees,  but  often  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground, 
in  a  hole  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  wall,  or  bridge,  as  also, 
occasionally,  on  a  branch  or  stump  of  a  tree ;  if  in  a  hole, 
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•nd  it  be  too  laige,  the  Inrd  M  Mod  to  nuror  Ae  estraiice 
vtth  mnd.  "Dm  tpecie*  ■eow  to  have  ■,  predileidioii  Jor 
1^  ndgfabonrhood  of  mter,  profaaUy  «  Mxoont  o£  tb* 
greatat  tminber  of  bwectt  to  be  there  met  mtli.  Xhe  naie 
ntaatiMi  ^ipe«n  to  be  reaorted  to  iu .  ■oocoMve  yeuB.  . 
-  The  egg*,  ftam  fbor  or  &re  to  tercn.  or  eight  in 
itiiiiri)er,  are  iDiiU,  onl,  and  bltdrii  green,  «n:  aametaMS 
fteatly  wlute;  but  tiwy  Tarj  conaderablj  in  sise  and  diapa 
Thoee  obaerred  in  one  nest  bj  Mr.  T.  C.  HeT^uun*  of 
Cariide,  were  dispoMd  as  foDowa.-— ^K^  I17  at  the 
^wttom,  and  the  remainder  were  all  r^nhuly  placed 
perpesdicidarly  roond  the  nde  of  the  neat,  with  the 
•mailer  end*  resting  apoa  it,  the  eSbfit  of  vhich  to 
exceedingljr  beantifbL"  The  young  are  hatched  in  about 
a  fiHtnight:   both  faiida  by  tonia  nt  on  die  eiggs. 

These  birda  are  nid,  by  Meyer,  to  moult  twice  in  the 
year,  which  causes  some  difference  in  the  colonn  of  titai 
I^uniage.  Male;  weight,  a  little  oTer  three  drachns; 
length,  about  fire  inches;  bill,  Uack;  izis,  dark  bcown. 
Head,  on  the  sides,  dark  brown,  qmttcd  with  white;  cnnn» 
black;  forehead,  white,  the  connection  of  two  white  Bpota; 
neck  and  nape,  brownish  or  greyish  black;  chin,  throat, 
and  breast,  white,  tinged  with  yellowish  brown  at  the 
sides.     Uack,  black,  blackish  grey  in  winter. 

The  wings  expand  to  the  width  of  seven  inches  and 
a  half,  or  more,  and  reach  to  one-third  of  the  IcDgth 
of  the  tail.  Greater  wing  coverts,  brownish  black,  edged 
with  white,  in  some  tipped  with  white  on  one  web; 
lesser  wing  coverts,  dark  grey.  Primaries  and  second- 
aries, as  the  neck,  white  at  the  base  of  the  feathers. 
The  first  feather  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  second, 
which  itself  is  equal  to  the  fifth,  the  fourth  longer  than 
the  second,  the  third  the  longest;  tertiaries,  white,  in 
some  at  the  base,  in  others  on  the  outer  webs,  in  many 
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on  the  whole  of  three  feathers,  but  only  on  part  of 
the  first;  tips  black.  Tail,  black,  with  the  exception 
of  the  basal  half  of  the  outer  web  of  the  outer  feather, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  totally  black  in  age;  in  younger 
birds  the  whole  of  the  inner  web  also,  of  the  outer, 
and  of  the  next  feather  is  white,  as  is  part  of  the 
outer  web  of  the  third.  Tail  coverts,  greyish  black; 
under  tail  coverts,  white;   legs,  toes,   and  claws,  black. 

Female;  forehead,  dull  white;  in  some,  dependent  on 
age,  black  like  the  head;  crown,  neck,  and  nape,  dark 
brown;  chin,  throat,  and  breast,  dull  white,  tinged  on 
the  upper  part  with  dusky  yellow.  Back,  blackish  grey; 
greater  wing  coverts,  dark  brown,  edged  with  dull  whit(» ; 
lesser  wing  coverts,  dark  brown;  primaries,  brownish 
blcick;  tertiaries,  dark  brown,  edged  with  dull  whit(\ 
Tail,  dull  black;   legs,  toes,  and  claws,  black. 

The  young  are  at  first  much  mottled  over  with  dull 
white  spots  on  the  back,  and  with  brown  on  the  breast ; 
when  a  year  old  the  bill  is  black,  brown  at  the  base,  a 
dusky  streak  descends  from  it  along  the  sides  of  the  neck ; 
iris,  brown;  forehead,  with  less  white,  and  more  dull; 
head,  crown,  neck,  and  nape,  grey  tinged  with  brown;  chin 
and  throat,  white  or  yellowish  white;  breast,  the  same, 
tinged  with  grey  or  brown  on  the  sides;  back,  as  the 
head.  Greater  wing  coverts,  greyish  brown,  tipped  with 
yellowish  white;  lesser  wing  coverts,  grey  tinged  witli 
brown;  primaries,  brownish  black;  the  fourth  and  next 
ones  have  a  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  outer  wel); 
the  two  nearest  the  body  margined  with  white ;  second- 
aries, brownish  black;  tertiaries,  brownish  black,  three 
of  them  slightly  margined  with  white,  and  a  white  spot  at 
the  base.  Tail,  brownish  black,  the  three  outer  feathers 
edged  with  white;  tail  coverts,  dark  grey;  under  tml 
coverts,  white;  legs,  toes,  and  claws,  dark  slate-colour. 
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BEAM   BIBD.      BAFTER.      GOB-WBB   BIRD. 
BEB  BIRD.      CHBRRT  CHOPPER.      POST   BIRD.      CHERRY 

SUCKER.      CHAKCHIDER. 

T  GWTBEDOO,  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BRITISH. 

Mmekapa  grUoh,  Mobtaou.    Pebmaht. 

Mwicicapa.    Mtuca — A  fly.        Capio — To  osich  ot  take. 

QrMo— ? 

This  bird  is  common  throughout  Europe,  as  hx  north 
as  Norway  and  Sweden;  as  also  in  Africa,  along  the 
whole  of  the  western  coast,  from  the  north  to  the  south. 
It  is  well  known  in  England  and  Wales,  Ireland  and 
Scotland;  but  least  so  in  the  extreme  north.  It  frequents 
walled  and  other  gardens,  orchards,  lawns,  shrubberies, 
and  pleasure  grounds. 

The  Spotted  Flycatcher  is,  with  us,  a  summer  visitant, 
but  unusually  late  in  its  arrival,  which  varies  in  different 
localities  and  seasons,  from  the  seventh  to  the  twenti<jth  of 
May ;  and  it  departs  similarly  about  the  end  of  September, 
or  even  as  late  as  the  middle   of  October. 

ITiis  familiar  bird  is  very  noticeable  for  a  solitariness 
and  depression  of  appearance,  as  well  as  for  its  habit 
of  perching  on  the  point  of  a  branch,  the  top  of  a  stake, 
a  rail,  or  a  projection  of  or  hole  in  a  wall,  from  whence 
it  can  "comprehend  all  vagroms"  in  the  shape  of  winged 
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insects  that  come  within  its  ken.  You  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  listless,  but  on  a  sudden  it  darts  off,  sometimes 
led  a  little  way  in  chase  in  an  irregular  manner  like  a 
butterfly;  a  snap  of  the  bill  tells  you  that  it  has  unerringly 
captured  a  fly,  and  it  is  back  to  its  perch,  which  it 
generally,  but  not  invariably  returns  to  after  these  short 
sorties.  Though  so  quiet  a  little  bird,  it  will  sometimes 
daringly  attack  any  wanderer  who  seems  likely  to  molest  its 
*  sacred  bower,'  signifying  first  its  alarm  by  a  snapping  of 
the  bill.  It  is,  like  many  other  harmless  birds,  under  the 
ban  of  the  ignorant,  and  though  its  whole  time  is  taken 
up  in  destroying  insects  which  injure  fruit,  which  it 
scarcely  ever  touches  itself,  it  is  accused  of  being  a  depreda- 
tor, and  too  often  suffers  accordingly.  It  must,  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  admitted  that  some  very  trifling 
damage  may  be  done  by  its  destruction  of  bees,  from 
which  it  has  been  given  one  of  its  trivial  names.  White, 
of  Selborne,  says  that  the  female,  while  sitting,  is  fed  by 
the  male  as  late  as  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

The  following  curious  circumstance  has  been  recorded 
of  some  young  Flycatchers,  which  had  been  taken  from 
a  nest,  and  placed  in  a  large  cage,  with  some  other 
birds  of  different  species,  among  which  was  a  Robin. 
The  young  birds  were  fed  regularly  by  one  of  their 
parents — the  female;  while  her  mate,  who  accompanied 
her  constantly  in  her  flight,  used  to  wait  for  her,  outside 
the  window,  either  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  on  a 
neighbouring  tree.  Sometimes  the  little  birds  were  on 
the  top  perch  in  the  cage,  and  not  always  near  enough 
to  the  wires  of  the  cage  to  be  within  reach  of  the  parent, 
when  she  appeared  with  food;  but  the  Bobin,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  an  inhabitant  of  the  cage,  where  he 
lived  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  his  associates,  and  had 
from  the  first  taken  great  interest  in  the  little  Flycatchers, 
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now  pcrcniving  tbat  tlie  ncstiiiigs  could  not  reach  tbfr 
offered  food,  but  eat  with  their  wings  fluttering,  and 
their  RiouihA  open,  anxioiiA  to  obtain  it,  Qcvr  to  the 
vires,  rrcciTcd  the  iiuccts  from  the  mother  bird,  and 
put  them  into  the  open  mouths  of  the  nestlings.  This 
vaa  repeated  every  succeeding  day,  as  often  as  his  ser- 
vices were  required. 

Its  food  consiats  almost  exclusively  of  msects,  which 
after  capturing  in  the  manner  already  described,  it  gen- 
cralltf  holds  for  a  short  time  in  its  bill  before  devouring. 
Occtwionally  a  few  cherries  arc  consumed,  but  so  seldom, 
liat  it  is  almost  the  most  that  can  be  said,  that  it  makes 
'two  bites'  of  them.  In  feeding  its  young,  two  or  three 
inaccts  aio  frequently   brought   at  a   time. 

The  note  is  a  weak  chirp.  There  is  sometbiTig  in  it 
which  attracts  the  attention. 

Nidification  commences  immediately  after  the  armij 
of  the  birds;  they  almost  seem  to  have  paired  before 
their  migration,  or  if  not,  at  uU  events  they  do  bo  ttt 
once  when  here. 

The  nest,  which  is  built  at  the  beginning  of  June,  is 
composed  of  various  materials,  such  as  small  twigs,  catkins, 
and  moss,  lined  with  feathers,  hair,  down,  and  cobwebs. 
The  same  situation  is  resorted  to  year  after  year,  and 
scarce  any  attempt  is  made  at  concealment.  A  pair, 
which  built  in  the  trellis-work  close  to  the  drawing- 
room  window  of  a  house  I  once  resided  in,  not  being 
dbturbed,  returned  there  three  successive  summers,  and 
I  hope  that  they,  or  their  descendanu,  do  so  still.  A 
favourite  resort  is  such  a  place,  or  a  tree  trained  against 
a  wall,  on  account  of  the  support  afforded  by  it.  Trees 
are  also  built  in,  ledges  of  rocks,  holes  in  walls,  the 
exposed  roots  of  trees  over  a  bank,  the  side  of  a  faggot 
stack,  or  a  beam  in  an  out-building,   whence,   perhaps, 
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another  of  its  provincial  names — the  *Beam  Bird.'  One 
pair  made  their  nest  on  the  hinge  of  an  out-hoiisc  door 
in  a  village,  which  people  were  continually  passing  and 
repassing;  another  couple  placed  theirs  in  a  tree,  imme- 
diately over  an  entrance-door,  which,  whenever  it  was 
opened,  caused  them  to  fly  oflf;  another  pair  on  the 
angle  of  a  lamp-post  in  Leeds;  and  another  on  the 
ornamental  crown  of  one  in  London.  Another  pair 
placed  theirs  on  the  end  of  a  garden  rake;  another  in 
a  cage  hung  up  in  a  tree,  the  door  having  been  left 
open;  and  another  in  a  stove,  which  seemed  to  be  made 
'too  hot  to  hold  them'  when  the  thermometer  in  the 
hothouse  rose  above  72°,  for  the  bird  used  then  to 
quit  the  eggs,  and  only  returned  to  them  again  when 
it  fell  below  that  point,  disliking,  it  would  seem,  the 
'patent  incubator.'  Two  broods  are  not  uncommonly 
reared  in  the  year;  the  first  being  hatched  early  in  June; 
but  the  second  may  be  only  the  consequence  of  the 
first  one  having  been  destroyed. 

The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  greyish  or  greenish 
white,  spotted  with  pale  orange-coloured  brown;  in  some 
the  broad  end  is  blotted  with  grey  red.  After  the  young 
have  quitted  the  nest  they  are  very  sedulously  attended 
by  the  parents. 

The  garb  of  this  bird  is  singularly  plain,  sober,  and 
unpretending.  Male;  length,  about  five  inches  and  a 
half,  or  a  little  over;  bill,  dusky,  broad,  flatted,  and  wide 
at  the  base — a  ridge  runs  along  the  upper  part;  the 
under  one  is  yellowish  at  the  base;  iris,  dark  brown; 
a  few  bristles  surround  the  base  of  the  bill.  Head, 
brown;  crown,  spotted  with  darker;  neck,  on  the  sides, 
streaked  with  brown;  nape,  as  the  back;  chin,  dull 
white;  throat,  dull  white,  streaked  with  brown;  breast, 
as  the   chin,  tinged  on   the  sides  with  yellowish  brown ; 
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back,  light  lirnwn.  Greater  and  lesser  wi 
till-  Imck;  primaries,  darker  brown,  BometimcB  edged 
with  buif  brown;  the  first  feather  is  very  short,  the 
second  and  fourth  nearly  equal,  the  third  the  longest ; 
secondaries,  us  the  primaries;  tertiaries,  the  same,  with 
a  narrow  margin  of  light  brown.  Tall,  brown,  paler  at 
the  tip,  slightly  forked;  under  tail  coverts,  dull  while; 
Ic^s,  toes,  and  claws,  duakr  black. 

'ITie  female  resembles  the  male  in   plumage. 

The  young  have  the  feathers  at  first  tipped  with  a 
yellowish  while  spot,  which  gives  them  a  general  mottled 
uppeanuice. 
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GARRULOUS    ROLLER. 


Y    RHOLYDD,   OP   THE   ANCIENT    BRITISH. 

Caracioff  garrula,      '  Pennant.     Montagu. 

QalynluSy  Brisson. 

Oamdiis  argcntoralensiSf  Ray. 

Coracias — The  Greek  name  of  some  bird  of  the  Jackdaw  kind. 

Oarrula — Gumiloua. 

The  proverb  says  that  "fine  feathers  do  not  make  a 
fine  bird,"  but  what  the  naturalist  says,  is  more  to  our 
present  purpose: — ^^*Look  on  this  picture." 

The  Roller,  called  also  the  German  Parrot,  is  a  native 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  from  whence  it  migrates 
to  Europe  in  the  spring,  returning  in  the  autumn:  it 
also  occurs  in  various  other  parts  of  that  continent. 
Numbers  are  taken  at  Malta,  while  tarrying  there  as 
their  half-way  house;  being  thought  good  eating.  In 
Germany  it  is  frequently  found,  and  in  Denmark  occa- 
sionally, the  south  of  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece;  also  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Japan. 

In  Yorkshire  a  pair  of  Rollers  were  seen  in  July,  1847, 
in  a  plantation  called  "Forty-pence,"  belonging  to  John 
Thomas  Wharton,  Esq.,  of  Skclton  Castle,  near  Redcar : 
one  of  them,  a  female,  was  obtained.  Another  was  shot  in 
Fixby  Park,  near  Huddcrsfield,  in  1824;  one  at  Hatfield, 
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uc.ir  Doncastcr;  anothiT,  about  the  some  time,  near 
Halifax ;  and  a  sUth  near  Scarborough,  iu  1832.  One, 
a  female,  ncai-  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  8th 
of  October,  1844;  and  two  or  three  others  in  the  same 
county.  A  male  was  shot  on  the  29th.  of  May,  1849, 
near  Nutley,  on  the  borders  of  Ashdown  Forest,  in 
Sussex;  one  at  Oakingtoa,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  October, 
IS'm.  One  in  Northumberland,  near  Newcastle;  another 
near  North  Shields  j  a  third  in  Bromley-hope,  near 
Jlywell,  in  May,  1JS18;  and  another,  a  female,  was  found 
dfad  at  Howick,  June  lyth.,  1828.  Six  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk;  the  latest  in   1838. 

In  Ireland,  one  ia  related  to  have  been  seen  at  Carton, 
the  Beat  of  "Ireland's  only  duke,"  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
in  the  middle  of  September,  1831;  another  to  have 
beuu  shot  in  the  county  of  SUgo;  and  another  some- 
where in  the  south. 

In  Scotland,  a  few  individuals  have  been  met  with — 
one  on  the  eastern  side,  one  at  Dunkrld,  in  Perthshire, 
and  two  in  the  Orkney  islands;  one  &om  the  south  of 
Shetland,  sent  to  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart.,  as  a  curious 
kind  of  Duck!  One  at  Strathbeg  Loch,  between  Peter- 
head and  Fraserburgh;  and  another,  a  female,  was  shot 
in  the  woods  of  Boyndic,  near  Banff,  on  the  25th.  of 
September,  1848:  a  strong  gale  from  the  east  had 
prevailed  for  some  days  previously. 

The  Boiler  may  be  tamed  if  taken  young,  but  not 
otherwise:  they  become,  however,  only  familiar  with 
their  masters;  to  others  they  are  distant;  and  are  in  their 
wild  state  very  restless  birds,  never  long  remaining 
stationary.  They  are  very  shy  and  wary,  and  quarrel- 
some among  themselves,  though  they  live  amicably  with 
other  birds,  except  those  of  prey:  they  frequently  fall 
to  the  ground  together  in  their  contests.     Nevertheless, 
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they  breed  in  societies;  a  single  pair  being  seldom  seen 
alone  at  that  season.  These  birds  are  said  to  have  a 
habit  of  dropping  through  the  air,  like  the  Tumbler 
Pigeon,  and  particularly  during  the  time  that  the  hen  is 
sitting  the  male  bird  thus  amuses  himself:  perhaps  at 
times  his  partner  also:  hence  probably  the  name. 

The  flight  of  the  Roller  is  quick,  with  hurried  flap- 
pings of  the  wings,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Pigeon. 
They  hop  awkwardly,  rather  than  walk,  on  the  ground, 
and  for  the  most  part  prefer  keeping  in  trees,  perching 
on  the  outermost  and  most  exposed  branches.  They 
frequent  the  lower  districts,  avoiding  those  that  arc 
mountiiinous,  or  swampy. 

Their  food  consists  of  the  larger  beetles,  cockchaffers, 
grasshoppers,  and  other  insects  and  their  larvae.  Flies 
they  capture  in  the  air,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  the  Flycatchers;  but  they  also  take  their  food  on  the 
ground,  and  may  be  seen,  like  Rooks,  in  the  ploughed 
fields.  They  also  feed  on  worms,  snails,  and  berries; 
and  when  these  cannot  be  had,  on  frogs,  it  is  said,  and 
even  carrion.  The  indigestible  part  of  their  food  is 
cast  up  in  pellets,  as  with  the  Hawks  and  Owls.  They 
are  said  never  to  drink. 

The  Roller  is  a  noisy  and  clamorous  bird,  like  the 
Jay,  and  its  voice  is  described  as  a  mere  squall  or  chatter, 
resembling  that  of  the  Magpie.  Meyer  renders  it  by  the 
words,   Vrah-wrah,*   ^rakker-rakker,*  and  ^crea.' 

The  nest,  composed  of  small  fibres,  straws,  feathers, 
and  hair,  is  built  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  but  also  where 
trees  are  scarce,  on  the  ground,  or  in  holes  of  banks. 
In  the  former  case,  the  birch  is  said  to  be  preferred; 
whence  its  German  name  of  the  ^Birch  Jay.'  The  same 
situation  is  resorted  to  again  and  again,  if  the  birds 
have  not  been  distuibed. 
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The  egffs,  of  a  rotund  form,  are  four  or  five  to  sLr 
or  BcvcQ  in  numbi-r,  and  of  a  Khining  wbitc,  like  those 
of  the  Bee-eater  and  the  Kingfiaiicr,  1'hc  male  and  female 
sit  on  them  by  turns,  and  they  are  hatched  in  about 
llircc  weeks;  during  whieh  time  the  latter  is  bo  devoted 
to  her  task,  that  she  will  frequently  allow  herself  to  be 
ruptured  on  the  nest.  The  young  are  fed  witli  insects  and 
caterpillars,  and  the  parents  exhibit  a  strong  attachment 
towards  them, 

Male;  length,  about  one  foot  one  inch;  bill,  yellowish 
brown  at  the  base,  black  at  the  tip ;  iris,  reddish  brown; 
there  is  a  small  bare  tubercle  behind  each  eye;  a  few 
bri-Hlles  surromul  the  base  of  the  bill.  Forehead,  whitish  ; 
head,  neck,  and  nape,  pale  iridescent  bluish  green; 
chin,  greyish  white;  throat,  dark  purple;  breast,  pale 
bluish  green;  back,  pale  reddish  brown. 

The  wings  expand  to  the  width  of  two  feet  four 
inches,  and  extend  to  two-thirds  of  the  tail;  beneath 
they  are  a  splendid  blue ;  greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts, 
inteuise  greenish  blue.  The  primiiries  have  u  bar  of  pale 
purple  at  fhe  base,  and  are  bluish  black  at  the  tips ;  the 
two  first  have  their  narrow  webs  black  tinged  with 
green,  the  four  next  pale  blue  to  the  middle,  then 
gradually  darker,  ending  in  black;  the  other  quills  still 
darker;  the  first  feather  is  rather  longer  than  the  fourth, 
the  second  rather  longer  than  the  third,  and  the  longest 
in  the  wing;  secondaries,  greenish  blue  at  the  base, 
with  a  bar  of  pale  purple;  beneath,  rich  blue;  tcrtiaries, 
yellowish  brown;  larger  and  lesser  under  wing  coverts, 
greenish.  The  tail,  of  twelve  feathers,  has  the  outer- 
most ones,  which  are  elongated  in  the  male  bird,  pale 
ultramarine  blue,  tipped  with  a  spot  of  blackish  blue; 
the  two  middle  ones  deep  greyish  green,  tinged  with 
blue  at  the  base,  the  others  deep  bluish  green  for  two- 
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thirds  of  their  lengthy  paler  on  the  outer  webs,  the 
shafts  black;  underneath  it  is  rich  blue  for  two-thirds 
of  its  length ;  the  end  greyish  blue,  with  a  black  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  outer  feathers,  forming  their  tips;  upper 
tail  coverts,  dark  bluish  purple,  with  a  tinge  of  copper- 
colour;  legs,  brown,  and  feathered  below  the  knee;  toes, 
brown;  claws,  black. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  when  young  the 
breast  is  paler,  and  more  inclining  to  green ;  the  brown 
on  the  back  is  more  grey,  and  the  blue  not  so  bright. 
The  tips  of  the  primaries  more  rusty  black,  edged  with 
dull  very  pale  green;  the  tail  feathers  of  equal  length. 

Young;  bill,  brown,  black  towards  the  tip,  yellow  at 
the  comers;  iris,  greyish  brown;  head,  neck,  nape,  chin, 
throat,  and  breast,  dull  olive  brownish  grey,  the  tips  of 
the  feathers  paler  than  the  rest;  back,  rusty  yellowish 
grey,  the  feathers  edged  with  pale  brown;  the  upper 
part  is  the  darkest.  Wings,  below  as  in  the  adult,  but 
more  dull;  greater  wing  coverts,  dull  bluish  green; 
primaries,  edged  and  tipped  with  dull  white;  the  first 
has  a  streak  of  dull  bluish  green  on  the  outer  side; 
the  second,  a  brown  streak  at  the  base,  and  the  last,  the 
base  dull  bluish  green;  secondaries,  dull  bluish  green 
at  the  base,  blue  black  at  the  ends,  tipped  and  edged 
with  dull  white;  tail,  olive  greyish  brown,  with  a  reflec- 
tion of  bluish  green  on  the  outer  side;  underneath  as 
in  the  adult,  but  duller;  under  tail  coverts,  very  pale 
bluish  green;  legs,  pale  yellow. 
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KINGSFISHER.       COMMON    KINGFISHER. 
COMMON    KINGSFISHER. 

GLAS    Y   DORIAN,   OF   THE   ANCIENT    BRITISH. 

Alcedo  ispida,  LiNNiKU8. 

hpida  Senegalensisy  Brisson. 

Oracula  Atihisy  Gmelin.     Latham. 

Alcedo — A  Kingfisher.         Ispida — (or,  properly,  Hispida^) 

Rough,  as  with  wet. 

A  GOOD  figure  of  the  Kingfisher  was  stated  a  few 
years  since  to  be  still  a  'desideratum.'  The  accom- 
panying plate,  from  a  design  by  my  friend,  the  Rev. 
11.  P.  Alington,  supplies  the  want,  and  leaves  nothings 
to  be  vet  desired.  I  fcarlesslv  assert  it  to  be  the  best 
ever  yet  produced. 

My  'random  recollections'  of  the  Kingfisher  are 
associated  with  my  school  days — 'halcyon  days'  indeed — 
when  so  gay  a  bird  was  an  especial  mark  for  our  guns, 
a  prize  to  figure  in  the  drawing  books  in  which  the 
'exuviic'  of  our  excursions  were  arranged.  The  next 
of  the  'seven  stages'  saw  me  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
in  Jk'rkshire,  already  alluded  to  when  speaking  of  the 
^[erlin,  following  up  a  more  congenial  pursuit  than  the 
ostensible  one  of  'reading  with  a  private  tutor.'  Standing 
on    a    little    woodtui    bridge,    'in     utr unique    paratus,'    a 
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flying  or  a  sitting  shot,  the  often  admired  Kingfisher 
glittered  up  the  brook,  and,  alas!  though  the  first  that 
I  had  ever  obtained  a  shot  at,  fell  into  the  water,  and 
was  soon  floated  down  to  where  I  stood.  A  fortnight 
afterwards,  at  the  very  same  spot,  almost  literally  *stans 
pede  in  uno,'  the  same  thing  happened  again.  A  third, 
years  afterwards,  unfortunately  flew  in  front  of  a  boat 
in  which  I  was  rowing  my  brother,  whose  gun  came 
but  too  readily  to  my  hand.  This  specimen  I  have 
now  preserved.  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  Kingfisher  is  a  difficult  bird  to  shoot  or 
not:   the  above  is  my  experience  on  the  subject. 

The  Kingfisher  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  It  inhabits  the  temperate  parts  of  Russia  and 
Siberia;  in  Denmark  it  is  rare.  It  is  found  in  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Greece.  In  the  other  two 
continents  it  is  likewise  widely  dispersed.  In  this  country 
it  is  universally,  though  no  where  numerously  diffused. 
It  is  a  splendid  bird,  its  iridescent  colours  varying 
according  to  the  light  they  are  seen  in,  from  bright 
turquoise  blue  to  the  deepest  green  in  some  parts  of 
its  plumage,  and  in  others  the  darker  colours  of  copper 
and  gold.  When  dead,  however,  much  of  its  beauty 
is  gone;  and  one  writer  has  imagined  that  even  alive, 
it  has,  when  perceiving  that  it  is  observed,  the  power 
of  dimming  the  resplendency  of  its  plumage,  as  if  con- 
scious how  marked  an  object  it  otherwise  was;  and  I 
fancy  that  some  idea  of  the  sort  has  before  now  occurred 
to  myself. 

In  Yorkshire,  this  bird  is  as  frequently  to  be  met 
with  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but,  speaking  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield,  Mr.  W.  Eddison 
writes  to  Mr.  Allis,  "The  destructive  plan  of  snaring 
them  or  catching  them  with  bird-lime  will  shortly  place 
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thorn  in  tlic  list  of  rure  birds;"  and  Mr.  Richard 
Lcyknd,  'to  the  same,'  says — "In  autumn,  an  assemblage 
of  them  in  some  of  the  narrow  glens,  or  doughs,  aa 
they  are  culled  about  Halifux,  takes  place;  probably  the 
river  swollen  by  the  autumnal  rains  renders  the  acqui- 
sition of  their  food  diiKcult,  and  consequently  compels 
them  to  seek  it  in  shallow  water.  A  bird-stuffer,  with 
whom  I  waa  well  acquainted,  procured  in  one  season 
more  than  fifty  specimens  by  placing  a  net  across  the 
bottom  of  a  clough,  and  commencing  to  beat  the  bushes 
from  above,  which  drove  every  bird  into  it."  It  is  to 
be  wished  that  he  had  confined  iiimsclf  to  the  more 
sportsman -like  use  of  the  arrows,  for  which  '"Clym  of  the 
Clough  and  ^Villiam  of  Cloudeslic"  were  so  famous,  when 
"merrie  it  waa  under   the  greenwood  tree," 

In  Northumberland,  near  Newcastle-ou-Tyne,  in  Dc- 
cetnber,  1849.  and  January,  1850,  great  numbers  of  the  j 
Kingfisher  appeared,  more  coniiag  into  the  hands  of  one  I 
garot-dcalcr  than  he  had  had  during  the  previous 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years.  In  Scotland  it  is  much  less 
frequent  than  with  us.  One  was  shot  near  St.  Andrews, 
in  1834.     In  Sutherlandshirc  it  is  rare. 

Rivers,  streams,  and  brooks  are  the  natural  resort  of 
this  king  of  fishers,  but  I  have  known  it  to  frequent 
a  very  small  pond  in  a  field,  about  a  mile  from  any 
running  water;  so  that  the  former  are  not  its  exclusive 
haunts.  It  may  be  seen  perched  on  some  dry  bough 
overhanging  a  stream,  &om  whence  it  ghdes  off  on  per- 
ceiving the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  to  procure  its 
food,  either  by  darting  on  it  if  passing  within  reach, 
or,  if  otherwise,  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  Not  unirequently 
the  sea  shore  is  resorted  to  for  the  supply  of  its  wants, 
and  this  especially  in  the  winter,  not  so  much,  as  I 
imagine,  from  its  fiuviatUc  resorts   being  frozen  up,    aa 
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probably  from  the  fish  having  retired  at  that  season  into 
deeper  water,  and  the  insects  being  in  the  chrysalis 
state. 

In  the  "North  Derbyshire  Chronicle,"  of  February, 
1838,  it  is  related — "On  Saturday  last,  a  Kingfisher, 
handsomely  feathered,  was  discovered  with  its  claws 
frozen  to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  on  the  canal  side  near 
this  town.  It  was  quite  dead;  and  attached  to  each 
claw  was  a  piece  of  ice.'* 

It  appears  to  be  somewhat,  locally,  migratory  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Kingfisher  may  be  kept  in 
confinement  if  brought  up  from  the  nest,  and  if  a 
sufficient  supply  of  its  proper  food  can  at  all  times  be 
procured  for  it.  It  is  a  solitary  bird,  seen,  almost  inva- 
riably, either  in  pairs  or  singly.  It  is  also  described  as 
being  of  a  pugnacious  disposition;  so  that  as  it  takes 
two  parties  to  make  a  quarrel,  the  peace  is  preserved 
by  its  habit  of  isolation.  One  of  these  birds  has  been 
known  to  alight  on  the  fishing-rod  of  a  ^brother  of  the 
angle.' 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is  rapid,  and  the  wings  being 
short,  is  sustained  by  their  quickly -repeated  beating.  It 
i8  always  in  a  straight  and  horizontal  direction,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  close  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  of  Allesley,  has  noticed  how 
tenaciously  it  keeps  in  its  flight  over  water,  as  if  it  felt 
a  greater  security  in  so  doing,  or  in  case  of  necessity, 
as  he  has  suggested,  to  be  able  to  submerge  itself, 
like  the  wild  duck,  out  of  sight.  One  which  was 
alarmed  by  his  presence,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
acted  as  it  did  in  search  of  food,  went  out  of  its  way 
to  follow  the  windings  of  a  series  of  brick-ponds. 

The  food  consists  of  water  insects,  Crustacea,  mollusca, 
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lisccliM,  and  ehpcfiully  minnows,  bleak,  young  ^dg^oiu. 
Amt.f,  and  other  small  fish,  which  it  darts  upon,  gciicr;ill]l 
with  sure  precision,  frt!qucntly  afltr  hovering  lika 
the  Kestrel,  and  plunging  like  the  Tern,  and  first  killi 
either  by  the  force  of  its  bill,  or  by  knocking  it  lagiiinst 
s  rail,  a  stonr,  or  the  ground.  One  has  been  knomi 
to  plunge  from  n  brnnch>  at  a  height  of  six  feet  from 
the  water.  The  hones  are  cast  up  in  the  form  of 
pellete.  The  fisli  thut  it  eatehcs,  it  swallows  hca4 
foremost. 

The  note  is  a  shrill  pipe,  rese milling  that  of  tho 
Sandpiper,  but  louder. 

The  birds  piiir  in  May,  and  nidlfiealion  comnicnrea 
immediately. 

The  nest  is  plaeed  two  or  three  feet  within  a  hula 
iu  a  bank,  that,  lor  the  most  part,  of  a  water-rat,  whicll 
the  bird  enlarges  or  alters  as  need  be.  It  is  said  also 
aoraetiracs  to  hollow  one  out  for  itself.  It  slants  down- 
wards, the  principles  of  drainage  being  sufficiently 
understood  by  instinct:  the  same  situation  is  perseveringly 
resorted  to  from  year  to  year.  Much  discussion  has 
taken  place  on  the  question,  whether  the  Kingfisher 
forms  an  artificial  nest  or  not,  the  eggs  being  often 
found  "on  tho  cold  ground,"  and  often  on  a  layer  of 
fish  bones.  My  theory  has  for  some  time  been  that  no 
nest  is  formed,  but,  that  the  bird  resorting  to  the  same 
locality  year  after  year,  a  conglomerate  of  bones  is  by 
degrees  formed,  on  which  the  eggs  being  necessarily 
laid,  a  nominal  nest  is  in  such  case  found.  Since 
forming  this  theory  I  see  that  it  is  borne  out  by  other 
writers.  One  has  been  found  in  Cornwall,  in  May, 
1817,  which  was  composed  of  dried  grass,  lined  with 
hairs,  and  a  few  feathers;  so  at  least  says  "C,"  in 
the  "Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  vol.  iii,  page   175. 
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The  nest  has  been  found  at  a  distance  from  water,  in 
a  hole  in  a  bank  frequented  by  Sand  Martins;  and  one 
is  recorded  in  "Jesse's  Gleanings  in  Natural  History," 
as  having  been  placed  in  the  bank  of  a  dry  gravel 
pit,  near  Hampton  Court;  another  has  been  found  "in 
a  hole  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant  from  a  rivulet."  The  young  remain  in  the  nest 
until  fully  fledged,  and  able  to  fly.  For  a  short  time 
they  then,  perched  on  some  neighbouring  branch,  receive 
their  food  from  their  parents,  who  both  purvey  for 
them,  and  whose  approach  they  greet  with  clamorous 
twittering;  but  soon  learn  to  fish  for  themselves. 

The  eggs,  six  or  seven  in  number,  are  transparent 
white,  and  rather  rotund  in  form. 

Male;  weight,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  length,  seven 
inches;  bill,  blackish  brown,  reddish  at  the  base:  from 
the  lower  corner  of  it  proceeds  a  streak  of  bluish 
green,  joining  to  that  colour  on  the  back,  also  a  dusky 
streak  to  the  eye;  iris,  reddish  hazel;  behind  each  eye 
is  a  patch  of  light  orange  brown,  succeeded  by  a 
white  one.  Forehead,  on  the  sides  rufous,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  same  colour  behind  the  eye;  crown, 
deep  olive  green,  the  feathers  tipped  with  light  green; 
the  neck  hiis  a  patch  of  green  down  the  sides,  in 
front  of  the  patches  behind  the  eye ;  nape,  as  the  head ; 
chin  and  throat,  yellowish  white;  breast,  orange  brown, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  green  by  the  shoulder  of  the  wing ; 
upper  part  of  the  back,  green;  down  the  back  is  a  list 
of    greenish  blue,    varying  in  difierent  lights. 

Greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  deep  greenish  blue, 
margined  with  a  paler  shade,  forming  spots;  primaries, 
brownish  black,  edged  with  olive  green;  secondaries, 
the  same;  greater  and  lesser  under  wing  coverts,  pale 
chesnut.     Tail,  greenish  blue,  the  shafts  black  or  dusky; 
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underneath,  brownish  black,  edged  wiib  olWc  gn 
uiwler  tail  covcrto,  light  orange  brown ;  legs,  i 
§hort  and  pale  red,  with  a  tinge  of  yellowish  brtc 
toca  and  claws,  the  same. 

The  female  is  less  vivid  in  all  her  colours,  and 
while  on  the  side  of  the  neck  is  also  more  subds 
the  bill  is  not  so  long  as  in  the  male. 

The  young  have  the  bill  wholly  black;  iris,  dai 
tlian  in  the  old  bird. 
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GRBLVT  BELTED  KINGFISHER. 

Alcedo  Alcyon,  Linn.eus.     Wilson. 

Alcedo — ^Thc  Latin  name  of  the   Kingfisher.       Alcyon,  or 
Halcyon — The  Greek  name  of  the  Kingfisher. 

The  far-famed  Halcyon  of  the  ancients,  whose  name 
this  species  bears,  but,  doubtless  erroneously,  as  being 
an  American  bird,  must  not  be  altogether  left  unnoticed 
in  treating  of  the  Kingfisher,  particularly  as  many  of 
the  superstitions  of  so  "long  long  ago,"  have  been 
continued,  even  down  to  our  own  enlightened  age,  and  are 
in  existence  at  present.  By  some,  its  head  or  feathers, 
have  been  esteemed  a  charm  for  love,  a  protection 
against  witchcraft,  or  a  security  for  fair  weather:  by 
many  it  has  been  dreaded,  by  others  venerated.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  float  on  the  waters  in  its  nest, 
and  during  the  period  of  its  incubation,  forty  days, 
days  therefore  designated  by  its  own  name  as  happy 
and  beautiful  ones,  to  be  the  cause  of  every  wind 
being  hushed,  and  every  storm  calmed;  its  stuffed  skin 
hung  up,  has  been  recently,  and  probably  is  still  thought 
to  act  a  sort  of  magnetic  part,  by  always  pointing  its 
beak  towards  the  north,  or,  according  to  another  version, 
towards  the  quarter  from  whence  the  wind  might  blow. 
It  has  again  been  imagined,  to  have  tlie  power  of 
averting  thunder,  revealing  hidden  treasures,  bestowing 
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to  renew  its  owa    feathers  at    the  scasoa    of  moulting 

The  accompanying  figure  is  taken  from  a  forejgi 
specimen,  which  I  have  had  in  my  collection  for  soim 
years.  For  the  dc§cription  of  the  hahita  of  ibc  birdj 
I  am  indebted  to  Wilson. 

Tliia  species  is  by  some  thought  good  entitig,  and 
is  accordingly  exposed  for  sale  iu    the  mtu-kets. 

Two  of  tbiwc  birds  havu  becu  kilh^d  iu  an  evidently 
wikl  tonditioD,  in  Irt'Iaud,  so  that  acting  on  tha 
pi'iuciplcH  expiesaed  iu  the  introduction  to  this  work, 
I  unhesitatingly  give  tha  present  species  a  place  ia 
the  "British  Birds."  Oae  was  shot  at  Annesbrook,  in 
the  county  of  Mcath,  on  the  fiCtli.  of  October,  1845, 
by  Fred<?rick  A.  Smith,  Esq,;  and  another,  on  a  stream 
oouuecting  the  Lake  of  Luggela  with  l.ough  D;ui,  by 
the  gamekeeper  of  —  Latouchc,  lisq.,  of  Luggela, 
within  the  same  month. 

It  miijr;itc-s  to  the  ttouth  in  the  winter,  and  return* 
to  the  north  in  the  summer  to  breed. 

The  flight  of  this  bird  resembles  that  of  its  kinsman 
of  the  old  world.  It  courses  along  the  windings  of 
the  brook  or  river,  sometimes  suspending  itself  over 
its  prey,  and  at  other  times  settling  on  a  branch  to 
reconnoitre. 

The  note  is  loud,  harsh,  and  sudden,  and  is  described 
as  resembling  the  sound  produced  by  the  twirling  of 
a  watchman's  rattle. 

The  nest,  composed  of  a  few  feathers,  and  a  little 
gross,  is  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  steep  bunk  of  a  river, 
the  excavation  of  the  bird  itself  by  means  of  its  bill 
and  claws,  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet.  The  same 
situation  is  tenaciously  revisited  from  year  to  year. 

The  cgfis  are  five  iu  number,  and  the  bird  has  beea 
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known  to  go  on  laying,  some  of  them  having  been 
from  time  to  time  removed,  to  the  number  of  eighteen. 
The  female  sits  in  April.  There  seems  to  be  two 
broods;  of  which,  the  first  is  hatched  the  end  of  May, 
or  beginning  of  June. 

Male;  length,  twelve  inches  and  a  half;  bill,  black  horn- 
colour  at  the  tip,  and  at  the  base  of  the  lower  part; 
iris,  yellow;  before  it  is  a  small  white  dot,  and  an 
elongated  one  beneath  it;  a  crest  of  elongated  feathers 
surmounts  the  head;  the  shafts  black,  as  are  those  of 
the  feathers  of  all  the  plumage  except  the  white  parts. 
The  neck  is  surrounded  by  a  collar  of  white;  breast, 
white,  variegated  with  the  blue  colour  at  the  sides;  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  is  a  blue  band,  interspersed 
with  some  light  brown  feathers,  and  its  edges  are 
jagged,  especially  on  the  lower  side,  and  most  so  in 
the  middle;  back,  light  bluish  slate-colour.  The  wings 
expand  to  the  width  of  one  foot  eight  inches;  greater 
and  lesser  wing  coverts,  slate  blue,  spotted  with  white; 
primaries,  black,  spotted  with  white;  secondaries,  the 
same  on  the  inner  webs.  The  tail  feathers,  black, 
elegantly  spotted  with  white  on  the  inner  webs,  and 
slate  blue  on  the  outer;  beneath  it  is  light  coloured;  legs, 
very  short,  dull  yellowish,  bare  for  half  an  inch  above 
the  knee.  The  two  outer  toes  are  united  together  for 
nearly  their  whole  length;   claws,  strong  and  black. 

The  female  is  sprinkled  all  over  with  spots  of  white. 
Head,  deeper  coloured  than  the  back;  the  white  on  the 
chin  and  throat  is  of  an  exquisitely  fine  glossy  texture, 
like  satin;  the  band  on  the  breast  is  nearly  half  red- 
dish brown,  and  a  little  below  it  is  a  band  of  bright 
reddish  bay,  spreading  on  each  side  under  the  wings; 
the   feathers  on  the  breast  are  very  strong  and  stiff. 
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YELLOW-THROATED    BEE-EATER.       COMMON  BEE-EATER. 

GNAT-SXAPPER. 

Merops  apiaster,  Linx^eus.     Peknant. 

Merops  dirysoce.phahiSy  Latham. 

Merops  Qalihcm^  IIarselquist. 

Merops — A  bird  that  eatetli  bees.  Aplasfer.    Apis — A  bee. 

The  splonclid-plumagod  Bcc-eatcr  holds  some  affinity, 
as  will  appear,  to  the  Swallows — in  its  flight,  manner 
of  taking  its  food,  nidiScation,  the  shortness  of  its  legs, 
and  the  appearance  of  its  eggs.  In  Italy  it  is  esteemed 
good  eating,  and  is  sold  in  the  markets  accordingly. 
Pcrliaps  the  tasto  may  have  drscendcd  from  lleliogabalus  ; 
for,  if  I  romcnibcr  right,  even  the  gay  exterior  of  birds 
was  called  into  recjuisition  to  give  zest  to  the  ^recherche' 
character  of  his  'ij^ourmanderie,'  so  to  si^allicizc  a  word 
for  the  occasion. 

In  Asia  Minor  and  the  adJAcent  conntries  to  the  north, 
and  in  North  Africa,  these  birds  arc  extremely  abundant, 
and  may  often  be  seen  iivin2:  about  in  thousands.  In 
various  ])arts  of  Europe  they  arc  also  plentiful,  in 
small  floctks  of  twenty  or  thirty,  the  more  so  towards 
the  East — in  Turkey  and  Greece;  in  Spain  also,  from 
its  proximity  to  Africa;  Portugal,  Italy,  Crete,  the  Arclii- 
])ehigo,  Malta,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily;  as  also,  though  in 
fewer    numbers,    in    France,   Switzerland,  and  Germanv; 
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A  wide  range  of  choice  among  beetles,  grstsshoppei 
bees,  wasps,  flies,  gniits,  'eC  id  genus  omne,"  llicr 
capture  their  food  for  the  most  part  on  the  wing,  ant 
may  be  sfeii  from  "dewy  morn  'till  eve"  in  pursuit  a 
their  ivinged  prey,  like  Swallows  in  O'lr  own   country. 

"Their  note,"  says  Meyer,  "which  thej-  utter  on  thi 
winf{,  is  loud,  and  sounds  like  the  syllables  'grillgririri 
rill,'  and  also  'sisicrewe,'  according  to  the  testimonv  O 
an  old  and  learned  author."  It  reminds  one  of  th< 
'  rorotorotorotorotorotorinx'  of  Aristophanes,  in  his  Poli 
tical  History  of  "Birds,"  where  the  very  'Epops'  hinisel 
is  most  scientifically  placed  In  juxtapositloii  with  tlu 
mellifluous  species. 

The  nest  is  placed  in  holes  in  banlcE,  which  lattti 
arc  thus,  as  is  only  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  j 
Bee-eater,  completely  'houry-combed.'  The  bird  scoop 
out  a  hole  by  means  of  its  hill  and  feet,  to  the  depti 
of  from  one  to  two  yards,  snflicicnily  large  to  adn\i 
its  body;  and  its  legs  being  short,  a  wide  orifice  in  no 
required:  this  passage  is  widened  out  at  the  end  iatt 
a  receptacle  for  the  nest,  which  is  said  to  be  composcc 
of  moss. 

llie  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  May,  are  glossj 
white,  of  a  globular  form,  and  five  to  six  or  seven  ii 
number. 

Male;  length,  ten  to  eleven  inches;  bill,  black,  lon{;f 
and  curved,  with  a  strong  blunt  ridge;  from  its  corn  en 
a  bluish  black  streak  descends  to  a  narrow  black  rini 
which  encircles  the  neck;  on  its  upper  side  it  shade: 
into  the  chesnut  of  the  crown;  iris,  red,  behind  it  is 
a  small  bare  brotvn  patch.  Forehead,  dull  white,  passing 
into  pale  verdigris  green ;  crown  and  neck,  deep  orange- 
coloured  brown,  tinged  with  green;  nape,  the  same 
but    paler ;    chin    and    throat,     bright    yellow ;    breast 
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greenish   blue;    back,  above  as  the  nape,   below  bright 
yellow,  tinged  with  both  chesnut  and  green. 

The  wings  reach  to  within  one-fourth  of  the  length 
of  the  tail,  and  expand  to  the  width  of  one  foot  and 
a  half;  greater  wing  coverts,  pale  orange,  here  and 
there  tinged  with  green;  lesser  wing  coverts,  bright 
green;  primaries,  narrow  and  pointed,  blackish  grey 
on  the  inner  webs,  fine  greenish  blue  on  the  outer, 
in  some  shades  greyish  blue — tips  and  shafts,  black; 
the  first  feather  is  very  short,  the  second  the  longest 
in  the  wing;  secondaries,  brown,  with  black  tips; 
tertiaries,  as  the  primaries,  on  the  webs;  the  shafts  of 
all  the  quill  feathers,  black ;  larger  and  lesser  under 
wing  coverts,  fawn-colour.  Tail,  of  twelve  feathers, 
greenish  blue,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow;  the  two  middle 
feathers  darker,  elongated  nearly  an  inch  beyond  the 
rest,  and  pointed,  ending  in  blackish  green;  beneath 
it  is  greyish  brown,  the  shafts  dull  white;  tail  coverts, 
bluish  green  with  a  tinge  of  yellow;  under  tail  coverts, 
as  the  breast,  but  paler;  legs,  very  short,  reddish 
brown,  scaled  finely  behind,  and  strongly  in  front; 
toes,  the  same,  scutellated  above;  the  small  hind  toe 
is  broad  on  the  sole,  and  the  three  front  ones  connec- 
ted together,  as  in  the  Kingfisher;  claws,  reddish  black. 

The  plumage  of  the  female  is  not  so  bright  as  that 
of  the  male,  and  less  distinctly  defined.  The  throat, 
paler  yellow,  and  the  green  parts  tinged  with  red. 
The  central  tail  feathers  are  shorter  than  in  the  male, 
by  two  lines. 

In  the  young  male  the  iris  is  light  red;  the  black 
band  round  the  throat  is  greenish.  The  middle  tail 
feathers   extend  but  little  bovond  the  rest. 
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COMMON    H(K)P()E. 


Uptipa  Ejuqviy  Pfnxaxt.     Montagu. 

IJpttpo — A  Hoopoe,  (Latin.)  Epo^a — A  Hoopoe,  (Greek. 

The  elegant  Hoopoe  is  a  native  of  North  Africa 
from  Egypt  to  Gibraltar,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  south  o 
Europe;  it  goes  northwards  in  summer  as  far  r  Den 
mark,  Sweden,  Tartary,  Russia,  and  Laplanw.  Ii 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Spain,  it  occuri 
in  small  flocks;   also,  I  believe,  in  Madeira. 

In  Yorkshire,  one  of  these  birds  was  shot  at  Buckton 
in  th(^  Ea.st-lliding,  in  May,  1851;  and  several  othcrt 
in  other  parts  previously — one  of  them  taken  while 
ali^litinii^  on  a  boat  in  Bridlington  Bay.  Another  ai 
Bcdale  wood,  near  Cowling  llall;  two  near  Doneaster 
and  another  seen  in  18.'](),  in  Sir  William  Cooke's  wood 
on(*  at  Arnitliorp(^;  on(»  at  Pontefract;  one  at  Eccup 
a  young  bird,  by  the  lion.  Edwin  I.ascelles,  Octobei 
Stli.,  1830;  one  at  T^ow  Moor,  near  Bradford;  one  ai 
Skircoat  ]\Ioor,  near  Halifax,  September  3rd.,  1840;  one 
a  female,  at  Ecelesfield,  near  Bradford,  April  9th.,  1841 
one  at  Coatluun,  near  Redcar;   and  one  near  Scarborough 

The  figure  before  us  is  coloured  from  a  specimen  ir 
my  own  collection,  which  was  shot  some  years  ago  on  the 
south-western  border  of  Dorsetvshire.  Not  a  year  passci 
in  which  one  or  more  of  the.se  birds  do  not  arrive  in  thii 
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country,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Ireland.  Mr. 
Thompson  gives  an  accurate  register  of  such  in  nine 
successive  years,  from  1833  to  1842,  inclusive,  with  the 
exception  of  1836,  in  which  none  were  known  to  have 
been  observed.  In  Scotland  too,  it  sometimes  occurs;  in 
Sutherlandshire  rarely:  one  was  caught  near  Duff  House, 
Banff,  in  September,  1832;  also  in  the  Orkney  islands. 

Occasionally  it  has  even  been  known  to  breed  here,  and 
doubtless  would  oftener  do  so,  were  it  not  incontinently 
pursued  to  the  death  at  its  first  appearance.  In  Sussex, 
a  pair  built  at  Southwick,  near  Shoreham,  and  reared 
three  young,  and  another  pair  close  to  the  house  at 
Park-End,  near  Chichester,  in  the  same  county. 
Montagu  mentions  that  a  pair  in  Hampshire  forsook  a 
nest  which  they  had  begun;  and  Dr.  Latham  had  a 
young  bird  sent  to  him  on  the  10th.  of  May,  1786.  In 
1841,  a  pair  built  near  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  but  the 
eggs  were  taken.  A  pair  also  frequented  a  garden  near 
Tooting,   in  the  same  county,   in    the   summer   of  1833. 

The  Hoopoe  is  a  migratory  bird,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  and  one  has  been  met  with,  seemingly  unfatigued, 
half-way  across  the  Atlantic.  It  appears,  however,  that 
some  of  them  do  not  change  their  quarters,  while  others 
do ;  and  it  is  also  related  that  the  latter  do  not  associate 
with  the  former  when  they  arrive  among  them:  their 
*  Travellers'  club'  being  like  its  London  namesake,  an 
exclusive  one,  save  for  such  as  have  visited  foreign  parts. 
They  migrate  by  night,  and  move  singly  or  in  pairs, 
''unless  the  young  brood  follows  close  in  the  rear  of  its 
parents."  They  move  but  slowly  in  their  peregrinations, 
attracted  probably  by  the  presence  of  food. 

These  birds  pass  much  of  their  time  on  the  ground  in 
search  of  food,  which,  however,  they  also  take  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  seem  to  prefer  low  moist  situations 
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near  woods.  Thcv  arc  said  to  fight  furiouslv  amoB 
tlicmsclvcs,  but,  as  moel  qiiarrt-Uomc  people  are,  to  | 
at  the  same  time  veiy  cowardly,  crouching  to  the  gi-uua 
in  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  with  wings  and  tail  exteitdet 
at  sight  of  a  Hawk,  or  even  a  Crow.  They  are  v«r 
shy  also  at  the  appearance  of  niaukind.  'ITicee  bird 
are  cosily  tamed  when  young,  and  follow  their  ownc 
about.  "The  greatest  difficulty  in  preserving  thei 
during  confinement,  arises  from  their  beaks  becominjj  Uk 
dry  ttt  the  tip,  and  splitting  in  consequence,  whereby  tb 
birds  ore  starved,  from  their  inability  to  take  their  food.' 

The  flight  of  the  Hoopoe  is  low  and  undulated,  am 
thn  crest  is  kept  erect  or  lowered  at  the  pleasure  o 
the  bird,  as  it  is  excited  or  not.  It  is  said  to  perch  low 
Its  walk  is  described  as  something  of  a  strut,  and  it  keep 
nodding  its  head  us  if  vain  of  its  gay  top-knot. 

Their  food  consists  of  beetles,  other  insects,  and  cater 
pillars;  superfluous  food  they  hide,  and  resort  to  agaii 
when  hungry. 

The  note,  from  whence  the  name  of  the  bird,  rcsem 
blcs  the  word  'hoop,  hoop,  hoop,'  "long  drawn  out,"  yc 
quickly,  like  the  "gentle  cooing  of  the  Dove."  It  ha; 
also  another  note,  'tzyrr,  tzyrr' — a  grating  hissing  sot 
of  sound,  when  alarmed  or  angry.  It  seems  to  utter  iti 
call  with  much  exertion. 

The  nest,  built  in  May,  is  placed  in  the  hollow  of  s 
tree,  or  a  crevice  of  a  wall,  and  is  composed  of  drj 
stalks   of  grass,  leaves,  and  feathers. 

The  eggs  vary  from  four  to  seven  in  number,  and  arc 
of  a  uniform  pale  bluish  grey,  faintly  speckled  with  brown. 

Incubation  lasts  sixteen  days.  After  the  young  leave 
the  nest,  they  assemble  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
are  long  and  sedulously  attended  to  by  their  parents. 

Male;  weight,  about  three  ounces;  length,  from  eleven 
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inches  to  one  foot  and  half  an  inch;  bill,  black,  pale 
reddish  brown  at  the  base;  iris,  brown.  The  crest,  the 
charming  ornament  of  this  species,  is  composed  of  a  double 
row  of  long  feathers,  the  fronts  turning  towards  the  side ; 
they  are  of  a  rich  buff  colour,  the  ends  white,  tipped 
with  velvet  black,  except  those  on  the  forehead,  which 
are  shorter,  and  without  the  white  patch.  Head,  on 
the  sides,  neck  behind,  and  nape,  pale  buff,  with  a 
tinge  of  grey;  chin,  throat,  and  breast,  pale  buff;  back, 
reddish  buff,  with  three  semicircular  bands,  bent  down- 
wards— one  white  between  two  black ;  the  lower  part  white. 

The  wings,  when  expanded,  measure  one  foot  seven  or 
eight  inches  across;  greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts, 
black,  with  a  cross  bar  of  light  buff;  primaries,  black, 
with  a  bar  of  pale  buff;  the  first  feather  is  half  the 
length  of  the  second,  the  second  a  little  longer  than  the 
eighth,  and  a  little  shorter  than  the  seventh,  the  third 
and  sixth  equal,  and  but  little  shorter  than  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  which  are  also  equal,  and  the  longest  in  the 
wing;  secondaries  and  tertiaries,  black,  with  four  or  five 
narrow  bars  of  white,  some  of  the  latter  also  edged  and 
tipped  with  pale  buff,  with  an  oblique  stripe  of  the 
same  on  the  inner  web  of  the  last  tertial  feather.  The 
tail,  of  ten  feathers,  square  at  the  tip,  black,  with  a 
well-defined  semilunar  white  bar,  tending  on  the  sides 
towards  the  end;  upper  tail  coverts,  white  at  the  base, 
black  at  the  ends;  under  tail  coverts,  white.  Legs, 
brown,  feathered  in  front  above  the  knee,  scaled  below; 
toes,  brown ;  claws,  horn-colour  or  black,  slightly  curved. 

The  female  is  paler  in  colour.  The  crest  is  less 
than  in  the  male.     Tertiaries,  without  the  buff. 

In  the  young,  (which  are  at  first  covered  with  long 
grey  down,  and  the  bill  very  short  and  straight,)  the 
breast  is  crossed  with  narrow  dusky  streaks. 
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CHOUGH. 

RED-LEGGED   CROW.      CORNISH    CHOUGII. 
CORNISH    DAW.      CORNWALL    KAE.       KILLIGREW.      :MARKB1 
JEW   CROW.      CHAUK   DAW.      HERMIT   CROW.      RED- 
LEGGED  JACKDAW.      CLIFF  DAW.     OESNER'S   WOOD-CROW. 

Pyrrhocorax  gracultiSy  Fleming. 

Corviis  gracidu^Sy  Pennant.     Moxtaqu. 

Corviis  ilocilisy  Gmelin. 

Fngilus  graculus,  Brlbv.     Jenyns. 

PijrJiocorax.     Pyrrlios — Red.         Carax — A  Crow. 
Gi'oculus — A  Chough,  Jackdaw,  or  Jay. 

Although  gcncrically  distinct,  yet,  both  in  song  aiK 
storv  'Hhe  0110111(11  and  Crow"  seem  fated  to  b< 
associated  toi^retlier. 

Tiiis  bird  is  a  native  of  the  three  continents  of  the. 
old  world.  It  is  known  to  inhabit  France,  the  nioun 
tains  of  Switzerland,  Spain,  the  island  of  Crete,  Fj^ypt 
and  th(*  north  of  Africa,  the  monntains  of  Persia,  tlu 
southern  parts  of  Siberia,  and  the  llimahiyan  mountain: 
in    India. 

In  Yorkshire,  one  of  these  birds  was  killed  by  tlu 
gamekeeper  of  llandall  (jossip,  Ksq.,  of  Hatfield,  neai 
l)oncast(n-.  'i'wo  others  are  spoken  of;  one  as  havin<j 
been  shot  near  Sheffield,  and  another  mentioned  b> 
^fr.  J.  lleppenstall,  to  ^Mr.  AUis;  but  it  seems  doubtfu 
whether    they    are    not  referable    to   the    same   specimen 
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In  Cornwall,  the  Chough  has  formerly  been  plentiful, 
but  seems  to  be  getting  rare:  that  county,  in  fact, 
would  seem  to  have  been  its  main  stronghold,  the  name 
of  *Cornish  Chough*  appearing  to  have  been  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  as,  for  instance,  to  Tressilian,  in 
"Kenilworth."  The  Dover  cliffs,  and  those  of  Beachy 
Head  and  Eastbourne,  in  Sussex;  the  Isle  of  Purbcck,  in 
Dorsetshire;  Devonshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  has 
also  frequented  a  score  of  years  ago,  but  a  war  of 
extermination  has  been  carried  on  against  it,  and  the 
consequence  I  need  not  relate.  Whitehaven,  in  Cum- 
berland, has  been  another  of  its  resorts.  In  August, 
1832,  a  Red-legged  Crow  was  killed  on  the  Wiltshire 
Downs,  between  Marlborough  and  Calne.  It  has  also 
been  seen  on  Mitcham  Common,  in  Surrey.  In 
1826,  one  was  shot  at  Lindridge,  in  Worcestershire. 

In  Wales,  it  has  occurred  in  the  cliffs  of  Glamorgan- 
shire; and  is  common  in  those  of  Pembrokeshire,  from 
Tenby  to  St.  David's  Head;  Flintshire,  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea,  and  Denbighshire.  In  the  latter  place  a  pair 
bred  for  many  years  in  the  appropriate  ruins  of  Crow 
Castle,  in  the  inland  and  beautiful  vale  of  Llangollen; 
but  one  of  them  being  killed  by  accident,  the  other 
continued  to  haunt  the  same  place  for  two  or  three 
years  without  finding  another  mate,  which  was  certainly 
a  ^singular'  circumstance;  also  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
in  Jersey. 

In  Ireland,  according  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Belfast, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  suitable  localities  all  round  the  island ; 
in  some  parts,  particularly  near  Fairhead,  in  considerable 
abundance,  the  basaltic  precipices  of  those  parts  being 
peculiarly  suited  to  it:  a  pair  were  seen  at  Belfast, 
after  a  storm  of  wind  from  the  south,  on  the  5th.  of 
March,  1836. 
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In  Sooduul,  it  liH  beeta  ImowB  OB  thb  woekf  cGft 
i!  betweea  St  Abb't  Head  a&d  VwA  C«tle;  Coldii^luMt 

j>  Hkd    noar    Benrick-on-Tweed;    ia    SoduriaBdibiM,   at 

Dantisai>  «nd  other  preetpitou  puti,  bnt.  nvify;  PMt> 
Patrick,  IVigtooahira;..  BaUuitrH  Cutbt  Ajiabim;  and 
the  ooaat;  h  alw  io  tiie  Hebridet, '  in  ths  irfanil  of 
Ban;',  and  in  OaUowaf. 

Theae  birdi,  whuh  are  rery  emlj  taawd,  and  fcniw«f 
extremdy  dodle,  exhibit  all  the  reatlQaa  acting,  pijla§ 
eoriori^,  and  thieTish  propeniitiea  ai  their  nmaina  thn 
Crom:  thejr  hare  in  sooth  a  'monomania*  lor  pettj 
laieeny,  especially  of  glittering  objects;  and  it  is  said 
that  hotues  hare  been  set  on  fire  by  lighted  stkfa^  irldA 
they  hare  carried  off.  In  their  wild  state  they  are  -very 
shy;  but  in  the  breeding  season  tibey  have  allowed 
themselres  to  be  approached  within  half-a-doien  yardK 
In  the  autnmn  and  winter  they  keep  in  fiLmiliea.  The 
following  particnlars  are  related  of  one  kept  tame  by 
Colonel  Montagu: — It  tued  to  avoid  walking  on  grass, 
preferring  the  gravel  walk;  (Mr.  Thompson,  however, 
quotes  from  Dr.  J.  D.  Marshall'a  "Memoir  of  the  island 
of  Rathlin,"  tliat  there  they  frequent  the  pasture  fields 
even  more  than  the  shores,)  was  fond  of  being  caressed, 
but,  though  attached  to  them,  was  pugnacious  even  to 
its  best  friends  if  they  affronted  it:  children  he 
excessively  disliked,  was  impudent  to  etrangera,  and 
roused  by  the  sight  of  them  to  hostility  even  to  his 
friends.  One  lady  he  was  particularly  friendly  with,  and 
would  sit  on  the  back  of  her  chair  for  hours.  He  showed  a 
great  desire  to  a,sccnd,  by  climbing  up  a  ladder  or  stairs; 
would  knock  at  a  window  with  his  bill  until  he  was  let 
in,  and  would  pull  about  any  small  articles  that  came 
in  his  way. 

Bishop   Stanley   says,   "on   a  lawn,   where  five   were 
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kept,  one  particular  part  of  it  was  found  to  turn  brown, 
and  exhibit  all  the  appearance  of  a  field  suffering  under 
severe  drought,  covered,  as  it  was,  with  dead  and  with- 
ering tufts  of  grass;  which  it  was  soon  ascertained  the 
Choughs  were  incessantly  employed  in  tearing  up  the 
roots  of,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  grubs.  The 
way  they  set  about  it  was  thus: — They  would  walk 
quietly  over  the  surface,  every  now  and  then  turning 
their  heads,  with  the  ear  towards  the  ground,  listening 
attentively  in  the  most  significant  manner.  Sometimes 
they  appeared  to  listen  in  vain,  and  then  walked  on, 
till  at  length,  instead  of  moving  from  the  spot,  they  fell 
to  picking  a  hole,  as  fast  as  their  heads  could  nod ;"  they 
were  often  successful  in  their  search,  so  that  this  account, 
in  two  respects,  both  as  to  their  food  and  their  going 
on  the  grass,  militates  against  that  of  Montagu. 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  described  as  resembing 
that  of  the  Rook,  but  is  said  to  be  quicker,  and 
occasionally  to  be  performed  in  airy  circles,  with  little 
motion  of  the  wings.  "They  flap  their  wings,  then  sail 
on  forty  or  fifty  yards,  and  so  on  gradually,  until  they 
alight."  They  do  not  alight  on  trees,  but  perch  on  the 
rocks,  and  their  gait  is  stately  and  graceful.  The  feathers 
of  the  wings  are  much  expanded  in  flying,  as  in  others 
of  the  Crow  tribe,  giving  the  wing  a  fringed  appearance. 

The  food  of  the  Chough  consists  principally  of  grass- 
hoppers, chaffers,  and  other  insects,  in  search  of  which 
it  sometimes  follows  the  plough  like  the  Rooks;  and 
Crustacea,  but  it  also  cats  grain  and  berries,  and  certainly 
carrion  sometimes.  Smaller  insects  are  devoured  whole; 
the  larger  it  holds  in  its  feet  to  peck  at.  "It  seldom 
attempts  to  hide  the  remainder  of  a  meal."  These  birds 
drink  much. 

The  note   is  shrill,    but  is  said  to   be  lively  and  not 


dUa^feeablc,  which  is,  however,  but.  negative  pr^se, 
eomcwhat  rcsemlilcs  that  of  the  Jackdaw,  but  may  be 
llutingutsheil  from  it,  and  is  rendered  by  Meyer  by  the 
words,  'creea,  creca,'  and  *deea.'  It  has  also  a  chatter, 
lik(>  the  Starling. 

The  nest  is  made  of  sticks,  and  is  lined  with  irool 
and  h^r.  It  is  placed  in  the  most  inaccessible  clefts  and 
Cttviliea  of  cliffs,  or  in  old  church  or  other  towers,  gen- 
crnlly  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  hut  not  always, 
lu  will  have  appeared  from  the  previoua  and  other 
Btatements. 

'ITie  cjitRO,  four  or  five  ia  number,  are  dull  white 
Bpotted  with  prey  and  brown,  most  at  the  tliiokcr  end. 

Malci;  leni^th,  between  one  foot  four  and  one  foot 
6vo  inches;  bill,  redj  yellow  within — it  is  said  lo  be 
Tcry  brittle;  iris,  red  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a 
(."ircle  nf  blue.  The  whole  plumage  is  black,  frlosaed 
with  blue.  The  wings  reach  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
tail;  the  first  feather  is  three  inches  shorter  than  the 
second,  which  is  one  inch  shorter  than  the  third,  and 
the  third  a  little  less  than  the  fourth,  which  is  the 
longest  in  the  wing.  The  tail  is  of  a  more  metallic 
lustre  than  the  rest  of  the  plumt^e.  Legs  and  toes, 
red;  claws,  glossy  black,  large,  and  much  hooked. 

The  female  weighs  about  fourteen  ounces;  length, 
between  one  foot  two  and  one  foot  three  inches;  her 
bill  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  male.  The  quill  feathers 
arc  less  black  than  in  the  male. 

The  young  birds  have  but  little  of  the  purple  glosa. 
Iris,  yellowish  brown;  legs,  orange. 
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CORBIE.       CORBIE-CROW.      GREAT    CORBIE-CROW. 

Corvus  coraXy  Pennant.     Montagu. 

Curvus — A  Crow,  (Latin.)  Corax — A  Crow,  (Greek.) 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Raven  is  soon 
described.  He  is  a  citizen  of  the  world.  His  sable 
plumage  reflects  the  burning  sun  of  the  equator,  and 
his  shadow  falls  upon  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow; 
he  alights  on  the  jutting  peak  of  the  most  lofty  moun- 
tain, and  haunts  the  centre  of  the  vast  untrodden  plain ; 
his  hoarse  cry  startles  the  solitude  of  the  dense  primeval 
forest,  and  echoes  among  the  rocks  of  the  lonely  island 
of  the  ocean:  no  'ultima  Thule'  is  a  'terra  incognita*  to 
him;  Arctic  and  Antarctic  are  both  alike  the  home  of 
the  Corbie-Crow.  "In  the  best  and  most  ancient  of 
books,"  says  Wilson,  "we  learn,  that  at  the  end  of 
forty  days,  after  the  great  flood  had  covered  the  earth, 
Noah,  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  the  waters 
had  abated,  sent  forth  a  Raven,  which  did  not  return 
into   the  ark." 

The  Raven  is,  in  some  degree,  migratory;  though  not, 
as  it  would  appear,  instinctively  so ;  but  only  when  cir- 
cumstances make  a  change  of  situation  desirable. 

However  the  naturalist  may  look  with  complacency 
on  the  exterior  of  the  Raven,  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  judging  by  the  standard  of  our  own  morality,  his 
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iiitrrnal  character  coiTcsponds  thcrcw'ttli  in  blaclnie^ 
But  in  trulh  we  miut  not  so  judge  him.  He  fulfills) 
aud  no  doubt  perfectly  fulfills,  his  allotted  place  in 
creation;  and  liaa,  moreover,  more  than  one  redt'eniinj 
feature,  eveu  in  the  view  of  an  oblique  censorship. 
I'he  uiiiou  of  the  male  aud  female  Raven  is  for  life; 
tliey  are  generally  seen  singly,  or  in  pairs,  but  occa- 
Bionally  in  amall  flockn  of  about  a  score.  They  defend 
their  young  with  great  courage  againtit  the  attackB  of 
other  birdn,  even  those  that  are  much  thcii'  own  suiicriors 
in  dizc;  though  they  tamely  suffer  them  to  be  kidnapped 
by  men  or  boys. 

In  tliis  country.  Ravens  arc  extremely  shy  and  wary, 
tlieir  dark  side  only,  if  so  one  may  say  of  them,  being 
looked  upon,  and  pcrscciitlou  bclug  the  order  of  the 
day;  but  where  their  good  points  are  more  apprcciatt-d , 
tht-y  nie  seen  in  condidcrablc  numbers,  even  near  towns, 
and  shew  themselves  pert  and  confident.  When  youiifj 
they  are  easily  tamed,  and  niiiy  be  tjiught  to  utter  a 
U-AV  w<:rtl,,  and  to  p.-rforin  a  variety  of  irieks.  "They 
are,  however,  always  bold  and  mischievous,  sagacious,  and 
sharp-sighted,  and  display  their  natural  cunning  in 
constantly  pilfering.  Any  bright  objects,  as  silver,  glass, 
etc.,  are  particularly  alluring;  and  these  they  secrete  in 
some  hole  or  crevice,  thus  establishing  a  regular  deposi- 
tory for  their  thefts."  A  dozen  silver  spoons  have  been 
found  in  one  of  these,  the  discovery  having  been  made  by 
Ralph  being  detected  in  the  act  of  flying  off  with  a 
"silver  spoon  in  his  mouth."  It  is  said  that  these  birds 
were  formerly  trained  to  catch  others.  They  will  pursue 
even  the  Buzzard,  the  Goshawk,  or  the  Eagle,  to  endeav- 
our to  obtain  from  him  his  own  capture. 

A  "Book  of  anecdotes"  might  be  compiled  relative  to 
the  Raven,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot  do  him  the 
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justice  that  I  would  in  this  respect.  One  kept  at  an 
inn,  is  related  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a 
seat  on  the  top  of  some  one  of  the  coaches,  the  coach- 
man of  which  was  a  friend  of  his,  until  he  met  some 
returning  coach,  driven  by  another  friend,  with  whom  he 
used  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Thompson  gives  the  following : — "It  was  a  common 
practice  in  a  spacious  yard  at  Belfast,  to  lay  trains  of 
corn  for  Sparrows,  and  to  shoot  them  from  a  window, 
only  so  far  open  as  to  afford  room  for  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun;  neither  the  instrument  of  destruction,  nor  the 
shooter  being  visible  from  the  outside.  A  tame  Raven, 
which  was  a  nestling  when  brought  to  the  yard,  and 
probably  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired,  afforded  evidence 
that  it  understood  the  whole  affair.  When  any  one  ap- 
peared carrying  a  gun  across  the  yard  towards  the  house 
from  which  the  Sparrows  were  fired  at,  the  Raven  exhi- 
bited the  utmost  alarm,  by  hurrying  off  with  all  possible 
speed,  but  in  a  ludicrously  awkward  gait,  to  hide  itself, 
screaming  loudly  all  the  while.  Though  alarmed  for  its 
own  safety,  this  bird  always  concealed  itself  near  to  and 
within  view  of  the  field  of  action;  the  shot  was  hardly 
fired,  when  it  darted  out  from  its  retreat,  and  seizing  one 
of  the  dead  or  wounded  Sparrows,  hurried  back  to  its 
hiding-place.  I  have  often  witnessed  the  whole  scene.'* 
And  again,  the  following  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  R. 
Ball: — "When  a  boy  at  school,  a  tame  Raven  was  very 
attentive  in  watching  our  cribs  or  bird-traps,  and  when  a 
bird  was  taken,  he  endeavoured  to  catch  it  by  turning  up 
the  crib,  but  in  so  doing  the  bird  always  escaped,  as  the 
Raven  could  not  let  go  the  crib  in  time  to  seize  it. 
After  several  vain  attempts  of  this  kind,  the  Raven, 
seeing  another  bird  caught,  instead  of  going  at  once 
to  the  crib,  went  to  another  tame  Raven,  and  induced 
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it  to  accompany  him,  when  the  one  lifted  up  the  crib, 
and    the  other  bore  the  poor  captive    off  in    triumph." 

Ravens  often  fly  at  a  considerable  height  in  the 
air,  and  perform  various  circling  evolutions  and  frolic- 
some somersets:  the  sound  produced  by  the  action 
of  their  wings  is  heard  at  some  distance.  They  hop 
on  the  ground  in  a  sidelong  sort  of  manner,  and  make 
rapid  advances;  if  in  haste,  making  use  of  the  help  of 
the  wings;  and   at  other  times  walk  sedately. 

The  present  is  a  very  voracious  bird,  and  whatever 
the  sense  be  by  which  the  Vultures  are  attracted  to 
their  food;  by  the  same,  in  equal  perfection,  is  the 
Raven  directed  to  its  meal,  with  unerring  precision. 
It  too  is  as  patient  in  hunger  as  they  are,  but  when  an 
abundance  of  food  comes  in  its  way,  like  Captain 
Dalgetty,  it  makes  the  most  of  the  opportunity,  and 
lays  in  a  superabundant  stock  of  *provant.*  It  performs 
the  same  useful  part  that  those  birds  do,  in  devouring 
much  which  might  otherwise  be  prejudicial. 

Live  stock  as  well,  however,  it  stows  away;  weak  sheep 
and  lambs  it  cruelly  destroys,  as  also  poultry:  hence  its 
destruction  by  sh(*pherds  and  others,  and  hence  ai^^ain 
its  consequent  shyness  and  resort  to  some  place  of  rei'uge. 
The  eij^i^s  of  other  Inrds  it  also  eats,  watchin:^  its  oppor- 
tunity when  the  birds  are  absent;  it  transfixes  them  with 
its  bill,  and  thus  eiv^llv  conveys  them  awav:  those  of 
Cormorants  even,  it  has  been  seen  flyini:^  off  with. 
Leverets,  rabbits,  rats,  reptiles,  shell-fish,  which,  Wilson 
savs,  it  drops  from  a  considerable  heip^ht  in  the  air  on 
the  rocks,  in  order  to  break  the  shells;  worms,  insects, 
caterpillars,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  grain:  carrion, 
whether  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  it  likewise  devours,  I  liave 
often  seen  these  birds  searchini]^  the  sea  shore  for  any  sucli 
waifs  and  strays. 
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The  note  is,  as  is  so  well  known,  a  harsh  croak,  or 
rather  ^craugh,*  which  word  it  resembles,  and  is  doubtless 
the  origin  of.  It  has  also  a  different  sound,  uttered  when 
manoeuvering  in  the  air;  and  others  rendered  by  ^clung,' 
'clong,'  or  *cung,*  and  ^whii-ur.' 

Nidification  commences  early,  even  in  the  coldest 
climates :  here  sometimes  so  soon  as  January,  and  the  eggs 
have  been  taken  in  the  middle  of  February.  Incuba- 
tion lasts  about  twenty  days:  the  male  and  female  both 
sit,  and  the  former  feeds  and  attends   upon   the  latter. 

The  nest,  which  is  large,  and  composed  of  sticks, 
cemented  together  with  mud,  and  lined  with  roots,  wool, 
fur,  and  such  materials,  is  placed  in  various  situations 
— in  the  clefts  of  the  branches  of  tall  trees,  church 
towers,  caves,  cliffs,  and  precipices.  The  mausoleum  in 
the  park  of  Castle  Howard,  the  seat  of  Lord  Carlisle, 
in  Yorkshire,  is  still  resorted  to  for  the  purpose. 

The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  six  or  seven,  in  number* 
of  a  bluish  green  colour,  blotted  with  stains  of  a  darker 
shade,  or  brown.  The  young  are  generally  fledged 
about  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April. 

Male;  weight,  about  two  pounds  seven  ounces;  length, 
about  two  feet  two  inches;  bill,  black;  iris,  grey;  with 
an  outer  circle  of  brown;  bristles  extend  over  more 
than  half  the  bill.  The  whole  plumage  is  black, 
glossed  on  the  upper  part  with  blue.  The  wings 
extend  to  the  width  of  four  feet  four  inches;  the  first 
feather  is  short,  the  fourth  the  longest,  the  third  and 
fifth  nearly  as  long,  and  longer  than  the  second.  The 
tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and 
slightly  bent  upwards;  legs  and  toes,  black  and  plated, 
claws,  black  and  much  curved. 

Pied  varieties  occasionally  have  occurred,  and  one  has 
been  seen  cntirelv  white. 
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CROW. 

(  ARRION    (ROW.       C;OR   CROW. 
GORE   CROW.       HLACK   NEB.      FLESH    CROW. 

Corvus  corotie,  Pbxkant.     Montagu. 

C01VU8 — A  Crow.     (Latin.)         Corone — A  Crow.     (Grecl 

'Unv.  Carrion  Crow  is  a  small  edition  of  the  Ravi 
The  Italian  proverb  tolls  us  that,  "chi  di  gallina  nas 
convleu  che  rozole,"  "as  the  old  Cock  crows,  so  cro 
the  young;"  and  thus  do  we  find  it  to  be  with  the 
two  birds;  the  one,  as  it  were,  a  derivative  of  t 
other;  tlie  major  comprehending  the  minor. 

Tiic  Carrion  Crow  occurs  throughout  Europe, 
(icrniany,  France,  Spain,  (irr(»cc,  Prussia,  Austr 
Hungary,  and  Italy,  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and,  b 
rarely,  in  Sweden,  as  also,  according  to  Teniniinck, 
Asia — in  Japan.  It  is  found  throughout  Kngland,  Wah 
Ir{4;uul,  and  Scotland,  but  l(*ss  frequently  in  the  cxtren 
north. 

These  birds  keep  in  pairs  the  whole  year,  and  a 
believed  to  unite  for  life,  and  more  than  two  a 
seldom  seen  in  company,  unless  it  be  when  mot  ov 
a  carrion,  or  'svhile  the  brood  remain  together.  In  the 
wlhl  state  thev  have  been  known  occasionally  to  Da 
with  the  Hooded  Crow:  in  one  instance  for  two  1 
three  years  in  succession.  It  does  not  appear  for  re 
tain   wliat  the   progeny  are  like,  but  one  nest    was   sai 
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to  contain  some  young  birds  resembling  one  of  the 
parents,  and  some  the  other.  The  male  spiritedly 
defends  the  female  when  sitting,  and  both  bravely  repel 
any  bird,  though  much  larger  than  themselves,  that  may 
shew  symptoms  of  having  a  design  upon  th(ur  young. 
They  fearlessly  assail  the  Raven,  the  Kite,  the  Buzzard, 
and  even  the  Peregrine;  but  the  last-named  frequently 
makes  them  pay  their  life  as  the  forfeit  of  their  temerity : 
they  roost  in  trees  and  on  rocks.  Mr.  Weir,  in  a  com- 
munication to  Mr.  Macgillivray,  relates  that  having  shot 
a  male  at  the  nest,  the  female  soon  found  a  new  partner, 
"some  disconsolate  widower,  or  disappointed  bachelor;" 
and  when  she  was  likewise  shot,  the  step-father  continued 
single-handed  to  feed  his  adopted  young. 

The  Rev.  W.  Waklo  Cooper  has  known  a  new  partner 
acquired  thrice  in  one  winter  by  the  survivor;  I  was 
going  to  say  of  the  original  pair,  but  this  would  be 
almost  as  difficult  to  decide  as  the  case  of  the  new- 
handled,  and  then  new-bladed  knife.  Mr.  Weir  also 
found  that  a  pair  of  old  birds  either  did  not  discover, 
or  did  not  heed  the  substitution  of  some  young  Rooks 
for  their  young,  but  continued  to  feed  their  supposititious 
children  as  they  had  done  their  own.  The  Crow  is  easily 
tamed,  and  exhibits  precisely  the  same  roguish  propen- 
sities that  the  Raven  does,  and  like  him  may  be  taught 
to  imitate  the  human  voice  and  a  variety   of  sounds. 

"The  Carrion  Crow,"  says  Mr.  Weir,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  Mr.  Macgillivray,  "is  very  easily  tamed,  and 
is  strongly  attached  to  the  person  who  brings  him  up. 
I  kept  one  for  two  years  and  a  half.  It  flew  round 
about  the  neighbourhood,  and  roosted  every  night  on 
the  trees  of  my  shrubbery.  At  whatever  distance  he 
was,  as  soon  as  he  heard  my  voice,  he  immediately  came 
to  me.     He  was  very  fond  of  being  caressed,  but  should 


any  one,  excpjit  myself,  stroke  him  on  tlie  head  or  back, 
ho  was  siire  to  iiiako  the  blooii  spring  from  their  fingers. 
He  seemed  to  take  a  very  great  delight  in  pecking  the 
heels  of  bai^e-footed  youths.  The  more  terrified  they 
were,  the  raore  did  his  joy  seem  to  increase.  Even  the 
hceU  of  my  pointers,  when  he  was  in  his  merry  mood, 
did  not  eacapi'  his  art  of  ingeuiously  tormenting.  His 
memory  was  aatonisliing.  One  Monday  morning,  after 
being  satiated  with  food,  he  picked  up  a  mole,  which 
was  lying  in  the  orchard,  and  hopped  witli  it  into  the 
garden.  I  kept  out  of  his  sight,  as  he  seldom  concealed 
anything  when  he  thought  you  observed  him.  He 
covered  it  so  nicely  with  earth,  that  upon  the  most 
diligent  search  I  could  not  discover  where  he  had  put 
it.  As  his  wings  had  been  cut  to  prevent  him  from 
tlyiiig  over  the  wall  into  the  garden,  he  made  many  a 
fruitless  attempt  diinug  the  week  to  get  in  at  the  door. 
On  Saturday  evening,  however,  it  having  been  left  open, 
I  saw  him  hop  to  the  very  spot  where  the  mole  had 
been  so  long  hid,  and,  to  my  surprise,  he  came  out 
with  it  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

Its  flight  is  not  lofty,  and  is  generally  sedate  and 
direct,  performed  by  regular  (lappings.  Its  walk  too 
resembles  that  of  the  Raven. 

The  Crow  feeds  on  all  sorts  of  animal  food,  alive  and 
dead,  and  its  sense  of  perception,  whatever  it  be,  is  as 
acute  as  that  of  the  Kavcn.  It  is  a  most  predaceous 
bird,  and  a  fell  and  relentless  destroyer  of  any  creature 
it  can  master;  young  lambs,  among  which  it  often  does 
much  damage,  leverets,  young  rabbits,  pigeons,  ducks, 
and  the  young  of  game  and  poultry,  Crustacea,  fish, 
shell-fish,  which  it  breaks  open  by  letting  fell  from  a 
height  upon  the  rocks,  as  also  at  times  fruit,  vegetables, 
grain,  berries,  potatoes,  tadpoles,  frogs,  snakes,   insects. 
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eggs  of  all  birds,  which  it  either  transfixes  with,  or  holds 
in  its  bill,  and  so  removes;  walnuts;  in  fact  anything. 
One  which  carried  off  a  duckling  from  a  pond,  in  its 
bill,  was  observed  to  kill  it  by  walking  forwards  and 
backwards  over  it;  another  was  seen  to  seize  and  kill  a 
Sparrow  engaged  at  the  moment  in  inducing  its  young 
ones  to  fly:  Montagu  saw  one  chase  and  pounce  at  a 
Pigeon,  like  a  Hawk,  and  strike  another  dead  from  the 
roof  of  a  barn.  These  birds  will  hide  any  redundant 
food  for  a  fixture  occasion;  and  Colonel  Montagu  saw 
a  pair  of  them  thus  removing  small  fish  left  by  the  tide 
above  high  water  mark.  lie  also  saw  one  of  them 
make  repeated  pounces  at  some  animal,  in  a  field  where 
the  grass  was  long,  which  raised  itself  on  its  hind  legs, 
and  defended  itself  stoutly;  it  proved  to  be  a  leveret: 
a  small  one  has  been  seen  to  be  carried  off  in  the  air 
by  one  of  these  birds.  Mr.  Hogg  saw  one  dart  out  at, 
and  chase,  but  unsuccessfully,  a  Grouse,  which  his 
approach  had  been  the  means  of  rescuing  from  the  talons 
of  a  large  Hawk. 

The  Crow  is  often  garrulous  like  the  Magpie,  and 
its  note  is  a  croak  like  that  of  the  Raven,  but  hoarser. 
Nidification  begins  the  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of 
ilarch,  both  birds  helping  to  make  the  nest. 

The  nest  is  built  in  rocks  or  in  trees,  generally  high 
up,  and  is  made  of  sticks,  firmly  cemented  with  clay, 
and  lined  with  roots,  and  again  with  straw,  wool,  moss, 
fur,  hair,  or  anything  else  that  is  soft:  the  latter  the 
Crows  pull  for  the  purpose,  from  the  backs  of  animals. 
A  pair  built  on  the  ground  in  one  of  the  Fern  islands, 
and  their  nest  was  made  of  pieces  of  turf  laid  one  upon 
another,  and  lined  with  wool,  all  brought  fi-om  the  main- 
land four  or  five  miles  distant.  The  Rev.  W.  Waldo 
Cooper  has  known  a  nest  repaired  the  second  year. 
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The  cggi,  four  to  six  in  number,  are  pale  blmsh 
green,  i^pottcd  and  Bprckled  with  grey  and  brown:  soiac 
arc  pale  blue  undcrtintcd  with  grey. 

Male;  weight,  about  nineteen  ounces;  Icngtli,  one  foot 
eight  to  ton  inches;  bill,  black,  covered  al  the  base  by 
bristly  feathers  turned  downwards;  iris,  dark  brown. 
The  whole  plumage  is  black,  glossed  with  blue  and  jfreen, 
but  the  edges  of  the  feathers  on  the  back  are  without 
the  burnish;  the  back  reflecting  shades  of  metallic  green. 
The  wings  expand  to  the  width  of  three  feet  five 
inches;  the  first  feather  is  half  the  length  of  the  fourth, 
llie  second  one  inch  shorter  than  the  fourth,  the  third 
and  fourth  nearly  equal,  the  latter  the  longest  in  the 
wing,  the  fifth  scarcely  shorter  than  the  third,  the  sixth 
the  same  as  the  third.  The  tail,  nearly  square  at  the 
cud,  and  shorter  in  proportion  than  the  Raven's;  legs, 
toes,  and  claws,  black. 

The  female  resembles  the  male;  length,  one  foot  six 
to  eight  inches;  the  wings,  in  width  three  feet  two  to 
three  feet  four  inches. 

The  young  in  the  first  year  have  less  of  the  metallic 
lustre  on  the  back. 
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ROYSTON    CROW.      GREY    CROW.      GREY-BACKED 
CROW.     SCARE-CROW.     HOODY.     DUN  CROW.     BUNTING  CROW. 

Corvus  corrdxy  Linn^us.     Gmelix. 

Corvus  cinerea,  Brissox.     Ray. 

Corvus — A  Crow.         Comix — A  Crow. 

This  species  has  obtained  the  specific  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  some  bird  of  the  Crow  kind,  deemed  of 
unlucky  omen — the  ^sinistra  comix.' 

It  is  found  in  Europe — in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, the  Feroe  islands,  Iceland,  Germany,  Greece, 
Italy,  Holland,  Russia,  and  Siberia;  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
Crimsea,  and  Japan.  It  occurs  throughout  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

In  this  country  these  birds  arc  migratory,  frequenting 
the  south  only  in  the  winter,  arriving  in  October,  and 
returning  in  April.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Hebrides,  Orkney,  and  Shetland  islands,  they  are  sta- 
tionary, but  in  the  south  they  partake  of  the  habits  of 
the  *southrons.'  Mr.  Selby  is  of  opinion  that  those 
which  appear  in  the  south  have  come  over  from  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  as  they  generally  arrive  with  the  first 
flight  of  the  Woodcocks,  taking  advantage  of  a  north-cast 
wind.  His  reason  for  the  supposition  is,  that  there  is 
no  apparent  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  in  the 
north    at  the    time;   but   such   a   calculation    cannot   be 
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accurately  made,  and  unless  there  were  any  apparent 
simultaneous  increase  of  the  numbers  in  the  north,  the 
argument  would  hirdly  be  conclnsivc,  for  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  foreign  birds  of  the  same  Icind  as  those 
which  frequent  the  north  of  the  kin<fdom,  would  migrate 
wcstnards  from  the  same,  or  n  still  further  parallel  of 
latitude,  only  to  the  south   of  it. 

The  habits  of  this  bird  resemble  those  of  the  preceding 
one,  except  that  it  more  confines  itself  to  the  sea-sliore, 
and  the  adjacent  line  of  country,  about  a  dozen  miles 
inland,  following  also  the  course  of  tidal  riTers  and 
estuaries,  on  whose  banks  it  finds  its  food.  They  are 
to  be  seen  in  larger  or  smaller  eompanies  of  every 
possible  variety  of  number.  On  the  east  coast  of  Jura, 
one  of  the  western  ishmds  of  Scotland,  as  many  as  five 
himdred  were  seen  together  after  a  storm.  In  the  East- 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  I  generally  see  ttiem  in  small 
docks  of  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen.  A  pair  are  said  to 
have  built  near  Kings  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  in  1816,  but 
this  IB  the  only  instance  that  seems  to  have  occurred  so 
far  south.  Near  Scarborough,  in  Yorkshire,  a  few  pairs 
have  bred.  In  one  instance  indeed,  on  a  large  tree  at 
Haukness,  a  pair  they  were  not,  for  one  was  a  CaiTion 
Crow,  and  the  other  a  Hooded  Crow,  llie  former  was 
shot  by  the  gamekeeper,  and  the  next  year  the  female 
returned  with  a  black  partner.  He  and  his  progeny, 
some  of  which  resembled  their  male  parent,  and  others 
the  female,  were  shot;  she,  by  cunning,  managed  to  keep 
out  of  harm's  way,  and  the  third  year  returned  a;gain 
witli  a  fresh  mate.  This  time,  however,  she  was  herself 
shot,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Scarborough  Museum. 
Some  have  supposed,  from  repeated  instances  of  this 
kind,  that  this  species  and  the  Crow  are  identical. 

The   sea-shore,    with   its    ebbing    and    flowing    tide. 
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furnishes  the  main  support  of  this  species,  and  it  also 
plunders  the  nests  of  sea-fowl,  and  is  said  occasionally  to 
destroy  young  lambs.  No  animal  substance  comes  amiss 
to  it,  and  it  is  only  stern  necessity  that  makes  it  at  all 
put  up  with  a  vegetable  diet.  It  resorts  to  the  same 
mode  as  does  the  Carrion  Crow  of  breaking  shell-fish  open. 

Its  note  resembles  that  of  the  Carrion  Crow,  but  is 
rather  more  shrill.  It  has  two  tones;  the  one  grave, 
the  other  more  acute. 

The  Hooded  Crows  do  not  build  in  companies,  like 
the  Rooks,  but  separately,  like  the  Carrion  Crows. 

The  nest  is  placed  in  trees,  or  in  the  clefts  and  chasms 
of  rocks  and  hill  sides,  and  is  composed  of  sticks,  roots, 
stalks,  and  heather,  and  is  lined  with  wool  and  hair. 

The  eggs,  from  four  to  six  in  number,  are  light  green, 
mottled  all  over  with  greenish  brown. 

Male;  weight,  about  twenty-two  ounces;  length,  one 
foot  eight  inches;  bill,  bright  black — the  basal  half 
covered  with  stiff  feathers;  iris,  brown.  Head,  on  the 
sides,  neck  in  front,  chin,  and  throat,  bright  bluish 
black,  farthest  down  in  the  centre;  breast,  nape,  and 
back,  grey,  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  dark,  but  much 
more  decisively  so  in  some  specimens  that  in  others. 
Wings;  the  first  feather  is  three  inches  shorter  than  the 
second,  which  is  one  inch  shorter  than  the  third,  the  third 
a  little  shorter  than  the  fourth,  which  is  the  longest  in 
the  wing;  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tertiurics,  bright 
black.  Tail,  bright  black,  rounded  at  the  end;  legs  and 
toes,  bright  black,  and  plated;   claws,  bright  black. 

The  female  is  less  than  the  male,  and  the  grey  of 
her  plumage  is  tinged  M^th  brown. 

Young  birds  resemble  the  old.  Sclby  says,  "some- 
times this  bird  varies  in  colouring,  and  is  found  entirely 
white  or  black." 

vou  I.  2  X 
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ROOK. 

YDKIIAX    iiV    THE    ANCIENT    KUITISTI. 

(Jorvits  frujiJrffiui,  Linn* .kits.     Gmkli??. 

Comix  frutjile/jfi,  Urissox. 

Comix  nijra  frufjilejay  Hay.     Wir.LUOiiBY. 


Cor  Oils — A  Cro.v.         Fru(/ile(jus,     Fmjes — Fruits.     L/vtjo— 


collect  or  gilt  her. 


TiiK  Rook  is  a  native  of  most  of  the  temperate  rcgi 
of  Jiuropc  and  A>.ia,  and  is  found  in  Japan,  accord: 
to  M.  'J'oniminck.  Latham  savs  that  it  does  not  oc« 
ill  the  Chann(*l  islands,  tliough  it  docs  in  France;  a 
in  Don  mark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Silesia,  and  other  coi 
trie-,  of  t!ie  former  continent.  It  is,  perhaps,  hk 
abmi'lant  in  Kn;^land  than  in  any  other  part  of  i 
work!,  but  (h\:i eases  in  numb(M*s  towards  the  extre 
iiortli,  and  is  not  found  in  the  Orkney  or  Slictla 
isles. 

There  are  two  o])Inions  as  to  the  bare  space  at  1 
bas(^  of  the  bill  in  th(\>e  l)ird'<;  some  contending  tliej 
is  natural,  and  othf^r^  that  it  is  caus(\l  by  the  thrusti 
of  the  bill  into  the  I'round  in  searcli  of  food.  I  eani 
mv^^'lf  but  Lw!!  to  thti  fornu^r  theory  of  the  fact,  a 
for  it  I  ii^ive  tho  f  dhuviu'^  reasons  conclusivr^lv  set  foi 
bv  the  ]l:'v.  \V.  Wa.hh)  (.'oooer,  of  Wv\sl-U:isen,  L; 
e  >lnN]:::'(\  in  •'Ti;"  Xaluraii^l/''  N;).  o,  pa:^es  r);>-54 : 
*vrirNt,,  thoi'L^h  th"   Uook  is  a  unreal   delver,  yet   he    di 
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not  at  all  seasons  dit;  equally;  and  at  some  seasons  so 
little,  as  to  allow  the  feathers  to  grow,  at  least  partially, 
were  abrasion  the  *solc'  cause  of  their  absence.  Secondly, 
the  mode  of  his  digji^inij^  is  not  such  as  to  cau<e  much 
abrasion.  Thirdly,  1  liav(»  never  seen  or  heavd  of  a 
specimen,  not  kept  in  confinement,  in  which  this  proc^oss 
was  takiuu:  place;  that  is,  tlie  feather-^  *da.nii;j;ed  only' 
bv  dip^ocinu:.  Fourthly,  the  o;)eration  of  abrision  must 
be  painful,  and  it  must  be  continued;  so  that  the  poor 
bird  must  be  put  to  torture  every  time  he  difjfs  deep 
after  a  worm  or  a  grub ;  and  this  I  cannot  but  consider 
as  inconsistent  with  the  universal  tender-kindness  of  that 
Almi 'hty  Bein^r,  who  has  ordered  him  to  seek  so  lar^je 
a  i)()rtion  of  his  food  below  the  surfiice  of  the  earth. 
Fifthly,  the  Carrion  Crow,  and  the  Jackdaw,  which  are 
also  gr(jat  diggers,  never  exhibit,  as  f.u'  as  I  know,  any 
signs  of  abrasion.  Sixthly,  the  exact  (-orrespondence  of 
the  line  of  d(»nudation  in  all  tli(»  sDcciniens  I  have 
examined,  points  rather  to  natural,  than  to  artificial 
caues." 

Rooks  are  strictly  gregarious  in  all  thc^ir  habits, 
and  arc  thus  identified  with  the  Vorvus'  of  the  Ivo- 
mans:  they  build  together  in  trees,  and  consort  together 
in  search  of  food  throughout  the  year.  The  sime  colo- 
nies, however,  admit  of  no  influx  of  strangers;  none* 
but  natives  born  are  made  free  of  their  society — their 
freedom  is  that  of  birth.  They  breed  on  th(»  same 
trees,  and  occupy  the  same  nests  from  year  to  year ; 
if,  however,  the  trees  give  symptoms  of  decay,  they 
are  quitted  for  sounder  ones,  and  it  has  even  been 
observed  that  they  have  forsaken  some,  the  bark  of 
which  had  been  peeled  off  prepaiatory  to  their  being 
felled.  Strange  stories  arc  told,  one  in  my  neighbour- 
hood,   of    their  following    the  fortunes  of   owners    who 
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b«ve  left  their  dwelling-places,  and  of  their  havtn 
tHruuj^h  some  mystcrimts  instinct,  ubaadoned  thci 
rookeries  near  a  mansion  when  the  house  was  stxn 
to  be  pulled  down,  or  even  to  be  left   untenanted. 

The  ibnd  of  the  Rook  consists  of  the  larvae  c 
Coukchidfcrs,  and  those  of  other  beetles,  moths,  aw 
initecti,  wire-worms,  enaiU,  slugs,  and  worms,  as  ab 
potatoes  and  other  fruits  and  graiae;  'fruges  consumer 
iiati,'  OS  their  specllic  name  imports.  In  the  autumf 
thi'V  pluck  and  frequently  bury  acorns  in  the  earth 
aud  probably  walnutu  and  fir  cone:),  which  they  like 
wise  carry  off,  provident,  it  is  thought,  of  a  season  a 
want. 
The  'caw'  of  thn  Rook  needs  no  deecription. 
Early  in  March,  the  neots  of  the  previous  year  an 
bejfun  to  bo  repaired,  and  some  new  ones  arc  necessarilj 
built  by  the  young  of  that  date.  The  male  diligentlj 
feeds  the  female,  and  occasionally  takes  her  place  on 
the  c^gs.  The  young  are  fledged  by  the  end  of  May, 
or  the  beginning  of  June;  and  second  broods  are  some- 
times produced  as  late  as  November;  bat  possibly  they 
shoTild  be  cnnsidered  rather  as  early  than   late  ones. 

Rooks  build  their  nests  for  the  most  part  in  the 
vicinity  of  old  mansions  or  other  buildings;  chiefly,  as 
I  imagine,  on  account  of  ancient  and  full-grown  trees 
being  the  accompaniments  of  these;  but  they  by  no 
means  make  exclusive  choice  of  such  situations;  I  have 
seen  their  nests  in  perfectly  isolated  places,  and  they 
have  been  known,  in  several  instances,  to  build  on  trees 
of  low  growth;  as  for  example  on  young  oaks,  only  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Duke  of 
Bucclcuch,  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  although  large  trees 
were  all  around  them.  They  have  occasionally  been 
known  to  domicile  even  in  the  midst  of  cities,  and  that 
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not  only  on  trees,  but  in  other  and  the  most  unlikely 
places.  Three  pairs  built  on  some  low  poplars,  in  a 
central  part  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  and  returned  to 
them  the  following  year:  another  pair  on  tlie  crown  which 
surmounts  the  vane  of  St.  Olave's  church,  London;  and 
another  between  the  wings  of  the  dragon  on  Bow  church, 
and  there  they  remained,  clearly  ^within  the  sound  of 
Bow  bells,'  till  the  spire  required  to  be  repaired;  others 
in  the  gardens  of  noblemen  in  Curzon  Street,  and  others 
in  those  of  Gray's  Inn,  as  I  am  informed  by  W.  F. 
Wratislaw  Bird,  Esq.,  who  says  of  them,  "We  have  a 
colony  of  Rooks  in  Gray's  Inn  gardens,  which  ai*c  so 
tame,  that  they  come  regularly  to  the  trees  in  front  of 
my  chambers,  and  those  of  other  inhabitants  who  encour- 
age them,  to  be  fed.  In  winter  sometimes  they  are 
so  eager  for  food,  that  they  scramble  for  it  on  the 
ground  the  moment  it  is  thrown  down,  like  poultry. 
It  is  a  curious  and  pleasing  sight  to  see  twenty  or 
thirty  bii'ds,  usually  so  wild  and  wary,  struggling  and 
tumbling  over  one  another  under  your  window,  for  pieces 
of  bread,  which  they  sometimes  catch  before  it  reaches 
the  ground:  they  soon  make  away  with  half-a-loaf.  A 
magnificent  plane  tree,  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
Addison,  and  named  after  him,  is  a  favourite  nesting- 
place  for  them.  In  summer,  we  have  not  above  eight 
or  nine  couples,  but  in  winter  the  number  is  doubled: 
they  do  not,  however,  appear  to  increase;  the  surplus 
population  emigrate  probably  to  Kensington  Gardens ; 
they  may  be  seen  there,  and  in  the  Parks,  almost  as 
familiar  as  Sparrows.  The  well-known  nest  in  the  tree 
in  Cheapside,  has  been  inhabited  many  times  since  1836, 
when  Mr.  Yarrell  says  it  was  deserted;  and  two  years 
ago,  there  were  two  nests,  each  tenanted  by  its  pair  of 
owners,    who  might  be    seen    feeding   their    young   in 


cawing  pride,  by  all  the  h\i»y  passers  in  tliat  mo»t 
crowded  of  thoroughfares." 

The  nest  ia  composed  of  large  sticks,  cemented  wiili 
clay,  mixed  with  tufts  of  grass,  and  is  lined  with  rootit. 

The  eyga,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  of  a  pate  green 
ground  colour,  blotted  over  with  darker  and  lighter 
patches  of  yellowish  and  greenish  brown:  they  vary 
much. 

Male;  Ipngth,  one  foot  seven  or  riitht  inches;  iris, 
dark  brown.  The  whole  plumage  is  black,  glossed 
with  purple,  particularly  ou  the  upper  parts.  The 
wiuga  and  tail  underneath  have  a  tinge  of  grey.  The 
first  feather  of  the  wing  is  three  inches  shorter  than 
the  second,  the  second  one  inch  shorter  than  the  fourth, 
which  is  the  longest  in  the  wing,  Ihe  third  is  as  much 
shorter  than  the  fourth,  as  it  i*  longer  than  the  fifth. 
Legs,  toes,  and  claws,  bright  black. 

The  female  is  about  one  foot  five  or  six  inches  in 
length:  her  plumage  has  less  brilliancy  than  that  of  the 
male.  Young  birds  resemble  the  female,  but  have  at 
first,  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 

White,  cream-colourecl,  and  pied  varieties  of  the 
Kook  occasionally  occur;  o;ie  which  w.is  at  first  "of  a 
light  ash-colour,  most  beautifully  mottled  all  over  with 
black,  and  the  quill  and  tail  feathers  elegantly  barred," 
became  of  the  usual  hue  after  moulting.  Malformations 
of  the  bill  in  this  species  have  also  been  noticed; 
one  is  figured  by  Yarrell,  in  which  the  lower  part  is 
much  elongated,  projecting  upwards;  in  another  the 
points  of  both  were  slightly  crossed;  and  in  another, 
they  were  greatly  elongated,  and   much  curved. 
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JACKDAW. 
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Corvus  monedula,  Linn^us,     Gmelin. 

Coruus — A   Crow.  Monedula — A  Jackdaw,  (perhaps 

from  tnoneo — To  warn;  as  a  bird  of  augury.) 

The  Jackdaw  is  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  north 
of  Africa;  occurring  in  Germany,  Denmark,  France, 
Russia,  Italy,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Siberia,  Iceland,  Asia  Minor ;  and  Asiatic 
Russia  and  Japan. 

It  inhabits  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales; 
but  ^doctors  disagree'  about  its  being  found  in  the 
Orkneys,  Hebrides,  and  Shetland  Islands,  and  I  am 
unable  to  give  a  true  verdict  on  the  question. 

The  Jackdaw  is  a  gay,  pert,  bold,  sprightly,  and 
active  bird.  It  is  very  easily  tamed,  and  soon  learns  to 
imitate  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  and  exhibit 
other  amusing  results  of  its  education.  It  naturally 
becomes  attached  to  the  person  who  feeds  it;  but  the 
thievery  of  its  race  attaches  too  strongly  to  it  to  prevent 
it  from  pilfering  his  goods,  whether  glittering  objects, 
or  cherries  and  other  fruits.  Meyer  says  "We  knew  a 
Jackdaw  that  used  to  enter  a  bed-room  window,  and 
strip  a  pincushion  of  pins,  scattering  them  about  the 
table,  to  the  no  small  perplexity  of  the  owner,  until  the 
perpetrator  was  discovered."     One  of  these  birds,  which 
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we  oucc  kept  in  a  walled  garden,  used  iuvariably 
the  must  cunning  manner,  to  go  dovrn  the  walk 
one  §idc,  so  as  alvrays  to  keep  the  'weathei-gaugef 
any  suspected  pursuer  on  the   other. 

Jackdaws  frequent  whatever  places  may  be  conveo 
to  them,  wht'ther  close  to,  or  remote  from  the  dwelli 
of  man :  the  male  and  female  are  believed  to  pair 
life.  They  arc  sociable  birds,  and  friendly  anu 
themselves,  dwelling  together  in  considerable  nuinbi 
and  a.ssociatiug  also  with  the  Uooks,  with  whom  li 
intermingle. 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  more  quick  than  thad 
the  Rooks,  and  performed  with  more  repeated  fiappi 
of  the  wings:  they  are  seldom  observed  to  sail. 

The  Jackdaw  feeds  on  insects,  shell-fish,  dead  1 
and  animals,  eggs,  grain,  and  seeds.  It  may  oftea' 
seen  entomologizing  on  the  backs  of  sheep,  which  B 
supply  its  staple  of  wool  for  the  formation  of  its  n 

The  well-known  'caw'  of  the  Jackdaw  is  exprcs 
by  this  word.  It  is  more  shrill  than  that  of  the  lai^ 
species  of  the  genua. 

Jackdaws  build  in  cliffs,  church  and  other  tow« 
rabbit  burrows,  the  roofs  of  buildings,  the  holes 
ruins,  hollow  trees,  the  sides  of  chalk  pits,  and  ei 
in  chimneys,  despite  of  the  smoke,  as  if  conscit 
that  it  could  not  blacken  their  plumage:  they  inlu 
ited  the  ruins  of  Stonehenge,  in  Pennant's  time,  a 
may  do  so  yet.  The  nest  is  built  of  sticks,  and  is  lit 
with  wool,  hair,  grass,  and  other  soft  substances.  Vi 
large  quantities  of  sticks  are  collected  for  the  purpo 
so  as  even  to  block  up  chimuej's,  and  the  spiral  Eta 
of  church  towers;  the  immense  masses  heaped  togetl 
in  the  western  towers  of  York  Minster,  formed  a  m 
unfortunate  kind  of  firewood  for  that  tremendous  conl 
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gration.  They  used  to  build  in  the  tower  of  my  own 
church,  but  when  it  was  restored,  wire  net-work  was 
placed  in  the  belfry  windows,  so  as  effectually  to  stop 
them  there;  one  persevering  pair,  however,  would  not 
be  even  thus  foiled,  but  actually  brought  a  mass  of 
sticks  through  one  of  the  loop-holes  in  the  tower,  and 
though  their  being  naturally  conveyed  cross- wise  in  their 
bills  created  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty,  quantities 
falling  down  outside,  yet  it  was  marvellous  to  see  the 
numbers  which  *by  hook  or  by  crook'  they  got  in.  The 
spiral  nature  of  the  staircase  increased  their  difficulty, 
80  much  larger  a  quantity  of  materials  being  required 
to  make  a  foundation.  One  instance  is  related  bv 
Alexander  Hepburn,  Esq.,  in  the  "Zoologist,"  of  the 
Jackdaw  having  built  on  the  branches  of  trees. 

The  eggs,  from  four  to  six  in  number,  arc  pale 
bluish  white,  spotted  with  grey  and  brown.  The  young 
are  hatched  the  end  of  May. 

Male;  weight,  about  nine  ounces;  length,  about  one 
foot  two  inches;  bill,  black,  covered  at  the  base  with 
depressed  feathers;  ii'is,  greyish  white;  crown,  black; 
neck,  on  the  back,  and  nape,  fine  hoary  grey:  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  black.  The  first  wing  fea- 
ther is  two  inches  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  second, 
which  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
third,  the  third  and  fourth  nearly  equal  in  length,  and 
the  longest  in  the  wing.  Legs,  toes,  and  claws,  bright 
black. 

The  female  is  less  than  the  male;  the  grey  on  the 
neck  is  less  conspicuous,  being  not  so  light  as  in  the 
male,  and  less  in  extent.  Young  birds  have  but  little 
of  the  grey  at  first;  it  increases  with  their  age,  unlike 
the  *  Prisoner  of  Chillon,'  whose  hair  was  *grey,  but  not 
with  years.' 
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MAGPIE. 


COMMON    MAGPIE.        PIANET.       MADGE. 


Pica  caudatGy 
Corviis  Pica, 


Fleminq.     Sklby.     Gk>uLi 
Pennant.     Montagu. 


Pi^a — A  Pie — A  jVIagpie.    Caudata — Tailed,  (a  factitious  w 

If  I  remember  aright,  in  the  great  French  Revolut 
the  zeal  of  the  people  for  'liberte'  was  so  great, 
they  opened  the  doors  of  all  the  cages,  and  let  the  b 
fly  out.  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  sight;  though  8< 
of  the  captives  perhaps  preferred  remaining  where  t 
wore,  and  did  not  value  the  unwonted  freedom  wl 
they  had  never  known  the  possession  of,  even  as 
poor  prisoner  who  returned  to  the  dungeon,  with  wh 
walls  ho  had  becomo  familiar.  To  him  the  world  -^ 
Ix'coiiic  the  prison,  the  spidc^r  a  more  agTCcablc  coinpan 
tliaii  his  fellow-man:  cortaiiilv  ho  had  found  the  < 
m()i(^  fri(Mi(llv  than  the  other.  Xotbinsx  is  to  nie  ni 
miserable  than  to  see  a  bird  in  a  cai^e,  and,  with  re: 
enee  to  the  species  before  ns,  wlio  can  tell  what 
^Iai;'pie  is,  eitber  in  cbaraeter  or  in  beauty,  from  o 
sec^inii^him  thus  confined!'  He  is,  wben  himself,  a  brilli 
— a  splendid  bird;  i^ay  alike  in  nature  and  in  pluma 

'J'he  Majj^pie  is  met  with  in  Europe,  Asia,  Afri 
and  America,  l)(*inLj;  found  in  Spain,  France,  Itn 
]>elnium,  Sweden,  La])laiul,  Norway,  and  Cire(^co,  A 
Minor,    liussia.   and    SilxMin ;     India,    (liina,   and    Jap 
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and  the  United  States. 

It  is  common  in  all  wooded  parts  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  but  is 
unknown,  except  as  a  straggler,  in  the  Orkneys,  the 
Hebrides,  or  the  Shetland  islands.  Shy  and  wary,  it 
keeps  at  a  secure  distance  from  the  gunner,  and  so, 
though  a  marked  bird,  for  the  most  part  contrives  to 
save  itself;  but  many  a  one  garnishes  the  gable-end  of 
the  gamekeeper's  house. 

It  is  a  crafty,  noisy,  artful  bird,  and  its  chatter  set 
up  at  the  sight  of  almost  any  creature,  proclaims  and 
calls  forth  at  once  a  mutual  hostility.  Magpies  continue 
in  pairs  throughout  the  year,  but  several  are  often 
seen  together,  probably  the  family  party  in  general, 
but  sometimes  as  many  as  a  score.  If  taken  young 
they  are  very  easily  t<uned,  and  learn  to  imitate  many 
words,  and  to  perform  various  tricks.  Thieving  is  as 
natural  to  them  as  to  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  and  any 
thing  shining,  in  particular,  they  cannot  resist  the  instinct 
to  purloin. 

Its  flight  is  made  with  quick  vibrations,  as  if  with 
some  efibrt:  on  the  ground  this  bird  advances  either 
by  hopping  or  walking. 

•  The  Magpie's  appetite  is  omnivorous;  young  lambs, 
and  even  weakly,  sheep,  leverets,  young  rabbits,  game, 
fish,  carrion,  insects,  fruits,  and  grain,  all  meet  its 
requirements. 

Its  note  is  a  harsh  chatter. 

Nidification  begins  early  in  the  spring. 

The  nest,  which  is  resorted  to  from  year  to  year, 
is  placed  in  the  top  of  a  tall  tree  or  hedge,  or  some- 
times in  a  lower  one,  if  otherwise  suitably  protectant. 
It  is  rather  of  an  oblong  shape,  built  of  strong  sticks 
and    thorns,    cemented    together  with    mud,    and    lined 
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with  roots  and  grass;  an  aperture  to  admit  the  bird  is  la 
on  one  side,  and  from  this  loop-hole  any  approacbia 
danger  is  descried,  in  order  to  a  tinit'ly  retreat;  tbe  to 
is  covered  over.  I  am  informed  by  W.  F.  W.  Bird,  Esq 
that    tlie   Magpie  builds  in  Kensington  Gardens. 

The  eggs  are  six  or  seven,  rarely  eight  in  numbei 
pale  bluish  white,  spotted  ali  over  with  grey  an 
greenish  brown,  more   or  less   dark. 

Male;  weight,  between  eight  and  nine  ounces;  lengtl 
une  foot  and  a  hali';  bill,  black;  iris,  dark  browa 
head,  crown,  neck,  and  nape,  jet  black;  chin  and  tbroai 
black,  the  shafts  of  some  of  the  feathers  being  greyis' 
white;  breast  above,  black,  below,  pure  while;  bad 
black.  The  wings  short,  and  rather  rounded:  the  whit 
feathers  from  the  shoiJder  form  a  distinct  white  patol 
along  thejn.  The  first  feather  is  only  two  inches  aoi 
a  half  long,  the  fifth  the  longest,  the  foiurth  and  sixtl 
nearly  as  long;  greater  wing  coverts,  fine  blue;  lessc 
wing  coverts,  black;  primaries,  black,  with  an  olongatei 
patch  of  white  on  the  inner  web  of  each  of  the  fira 
ten  feathers;  secondaries  and  tertiaries,  fine  blue.  Thi 
tail  is  graduated,  the  outer  feathers  being  only  tivi 
inches  long,  and  the  middle  ones  nearly  eleven  inches 
their  colours  are  brightly  iridescent,  blue  and  purpl 
shades  near  the  end,  and  green  from  thence  to  th 
base;  the  inner  webs  of  all  except  the  centre  pair  an 
purple  black;  beneath  it  is  dull  black;  tail  coverta 
black;  legs,  toes,  and  claws,  black. 

The  female  is  less  in  size  than  the  male,  being  abou 
one  foot  four  inches  in  length,  and  the  colours  not  si 
bright;  the  tail  also  is  shorter. 

Occasional  varieties  are  met  with,  and  malformationi 
of  the  bill,  both  crosswise  at  the  tip,  and  in  the  wa; 
of  elongation,  have  occurred  in  the  Magpie. 
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NUTCRACKER. 

NiLcifrciga  caryoeatadesy  8klby.     Jenyks. 

Caryocatades  nuci/ragu^  Fleming. 

Coruua  caryocatades,  Pennant.     Montagu. 

Nucifraga.     Nux,  (plural  muces,) — A  nut.     Frango — To  break. 
Caryocatades,      Karion — A    nut.      Kaiasso,  (the  same  as 
katagnumi  and  katagnuo,) — To  break  in  pieces. 

The  Nutcracker  is  dispersed  throughout  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America.  The  mountain  forests  of  Switzerland  are 
its  strong-hold:  it  is  found  also  in  Austria,  France,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Siberia,  and.  Kamtschatka; 
the  north  of  Asia,  and  North   America. 

In  this  country  it  is  of  rare  occurrence.  On  October 
6th.,  1763,  one  was  killed  near  Mostyn,  in  Flintshire; 
another  was  afterwards  killed  in  Kent.  One  was  seen 
near  Bridgewater,  in  the  autumn  of  1805;  in  August, 
1808,  one  was  shot  in  North  Devon;  another  was  seen 
on  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  Hooe  Lake;  another  was 
shot  in  the  same  county,  in  1829,  near  Washford  Pyne 
Moor,  and  another  in  December  of  the  same  year,  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Cornwall.  A  specimen  was  seen 
in  Netherwitton  wood,  Northumberland,  in  the  Autumn 
of  1819,  by  Captain  (now  Rear  Admiral,)  Robert  Mitford, 
R.  N.  In  Surrey,  one  was  seen  in  Pepper  Harrow  Park, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Middleton;  in  Norfolk,  one  was  shot  at 
RoUesby,  near  Yarmouth,  on  the  30th.  of  October,  1843. 
In  Sussex,  one  at  Littlington,    near    Alfriston,    on   the 
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2(itli.   -if  Scptpmbrr,  18;J3. 

In  ScfiiUnd  throe  have  occurred.  In  Ireltinfl«i 
'i'licinipiton  rclntcn  tliat  one  wus  said  to  have  been 
with  at  Silverniincs,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
tliat  there  was  no  authenlication  of  the  account. 

Alauntainoiis  countries,  covered  with  fir  iroods> 
the  naturid  resort  of  this  species. 

These  birds,  though  not  migratory,  strictly  speaki 
move  about  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  anot 
'I'hcy  nccasionaily  go  in  large  flocks,  but  gcneralll 
small  ones  of  six  or  eight,  probably  the  parents  and  ti 
young,  descending  at  times  from  the  woods  of 
mountains,  to  those  of  the  plains;  their  food  being  1 
nished  by  the  various  cone-bearing  trees.  They  are  , 
and  wary  birds,  like  the  Crow  tribe,  and  it  is  also  i 
that  they  climb  the  trunks  of  trees  like  tlie  Wa 
peckers,  and  that  the  ends  of  their  tails  are  worn,  fi 
resting  on  them,  as  those  birds  do  when  ascending  tn 
They  frequent  the  depths  of  the  forests,  remote  fr 
obnervattou ;  but  when  they  have  young  they  may 
approached  very  closely.  These  birds  are  easily  tarn 
but  they  have  the  unfriendly  habit  of  devouring  : 
companions  of  their  captivity.  As  in  the  case  of 
Woodpeckers,  it  must  be  a  strong  cage  that  will  c 
fine  them;  but  if  well  supplied  with  nuts,  they  sol 
themselves  therewith. 

The  flight  of  the  Nutcracker  "resembles  that  of  i 
Jackdaw,  but  being  wavering  and  unsteady,  he  avo 
crossing  any  extended  space.  In  the  course  of 
migration,  should  any  open  country  intervene,  this  b 
avails  itself  of  every  bush  in  its  way  for  the  purpose 
resting." 

Its  food,  whence  its  name,  consists  of  nuts;  whi 
like  the  Nuthatch,  it  fixes  in  a  crevice  of  a  tree,  i 
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pecks  at  till  the  shell  is  broken,  the  seeds  of  pine  trees, 
beech-mast,  acorns,  berries,  and  insects  of  various  sorts, 
bees,  wasps,  and  beetles.  It  sometimes  attacks  and 
devours  birds,  as  also  their  eggs;  and  one  has  been 
known  to  eat  a  squirrel. 

The  note,  oddly  enough,  resembles  the  word  'crack' 
'crack,'  as  also  'curr.'  The  latter  he  loudly  utters  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  perched   on  the  top  of   a  tree. 

The  nest  is  placed  in  holes  of  trees,  which  they 
scoop  out  like  the  Woodpeckers,  till  their  purpose  is 
gained. 

The  eggs  are  five  or  six  in  number,  of  a  yellowish 
grey  colour,  spotted  with  lighter  and  darker  shades  of 
brown. 

Male;  length,  one  foot  and  nearly  two  inches;  the 
bill  is  black,  except  the  tip  of  the  upper  part,  which, 
projecting  beyond  the  lower  one,  though  both  get 
worn  down  by  the  'tough  morsels'  it  has  to  operate 
on  to  an  equal  length,  is  horn-colour;  the  space 
between  the  bill  and  the  eye  is  dull  white;  iris,  brown, 
bristles,  white  with  brown  streaks  cover  the  nostrils. 
A  sort  of  semi-crest,  like  the  Jay's,  surmounts  the  head, 
which  is  brown  and  unspotted;  forehead,  crown,  neck, 
and  nape,  dark  brown;  chin,  throat,  breast,  and  back, 
brown,  each  feather  terminated  with  an  elongated  trian- 
gular spot  of  dull  white;  on  the  throat  these  spots  are 
small,  on  the  sides  of  the  head  larger,  and  largest  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  but  I  think  that  all  the 
white  markings  are  variable   with  age. 

The  wings  have  the  first  quill  feather  one  inch  and 
a  half  shorter  than  the  second,  the  second  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  third,  the  third  the  same 
length  as  the  eighth,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  nearly 
of  equal    length,    one-quarter  of   an  inch    longer    than 
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coverU,  blackish  brown,  the  ends  of  the  feathers  rathf 
Uglitor  in  colour  than  the  other  parts ;  sometimes  whitt 
Ifisscr  wing  coverts,  brown  tipped  with  Trhite,  'H 
primaricfl  and  secondaries  hare  a  small  triauguLir  8p( 
towards  the  tip,  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  feathef 
grcatur  and  lesser  under  wing  coverts,  dusky.  The  tai 
which  is  couipowed  of  twelve  foatheri,  is  blackish  browi 
with  Blight  blue  redectiona,  as  have  the  other  darka 
parts  of  the  plumage,  the  two  centre  ones  entirely  h 
excepting  in  some  §pcciracns,  at  the  tips;  ihe  next  o 
each  sido  has  a  nurow  white  tip,  the  next  a  nitH 
extended  one,  the  next  still  more,  and  bo  on,  tit 
outside  ones  having  a  spice  of  three-quarters  of  an  inel 
or  more,  of  white;  beneath  it  is  greyish  brown,  endin 
in  dull  white;  upper  tail  coverts,  black,  or  hiackia 
brown;  under  Uiil  coverts,  greyish  brown,  sometime 
quite  white;  legs,  black  and  scaled,  as  the  Crows;  toa 
the   name   on   the   npper  surface;  claws,  black. 

In  the  female  the  brown  colour  of  the  plumage  ha 
'  a  tinge  of  rod.  In  some  instances  these  birds  hav 
occurred  entirely  white ;  and  one  spotted  with  black  an 
white. 

Tlit'ie  is  an  interesting  paper  in  the  "Zoologist,' 
by  W.  R.  Fisher,  Esq.,  of  Yarmouth,  p.  p.  107.J-107-1 
respecting  two  supposed  species  of  the  Nutcracker  a 
having  occurred  in  Britain.  The  most  evident  marl 
of  difference  is  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  that  of  the  on 
being  thick  and  obtuse,  and  of  the  other  more  slende 
and  pointed,  and  the  upper  part,  as  stated,  somewha 
longer  thin  the  lower  one.  That  very  eminent  natural 
ist  M.  Dc  Sclys  I>ongchamps  has  expressed  his  beliel 
in  a  paper  read  before  tlie  Institute  of  Belgium,  tha 
the  two  species  are  distinct,    and  I  cannot  myself   bn 
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incline  to  this  opinion.  In  the  absence,  however,  of 
either  figure  or  separate  description  of  the  two,  I  am 
obliged,  for  the  present,  to  leave  the  matter  undecided. 
Mr.  Fisher  adds,  (but  his  own  opinion,  I  shoidd  add, 
is  against  the  supposed  difference  of  the  species,)  "the 
other  distinctions  between  the  thick  and  thin-billed 
Nutcrackers  are  the  greater  strength  of  the  feet  and 
claws  of  the  former,  a  circumstance  noticed  by  Brchm, 
who  described  them  as  two  species,  under  the  names 
of  the  long  and  short-billed  Nutcrackers,  and  the 
different  form  of  the  wliite  mark  at  the  end  of  the 
tail,  which  in  ^Nucifraga  caryocatactes'  is  much  straighter 
than  in  ^Nucifraga  brachyrrhynchus.'  This,  with  the 
other  distinctions  which  I  have  mentioned,  obtain  more 
or  less  in  all  the  specimens  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining." 
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and    in  Africa,  in    Barbary   and    Egypt,     The   Greeli 
eat  it   as  food. 

In  this  country  it  is  sufficiently  common,  and  woul 
doubtless  be  much  more  so  were  it  not  so  unrelentingi 
pursued  as  a  'vermin.'  It  occurs  in  more  or  lei 
plenty  throughout  the  southern  half  of  Ireland,  an 
also  throughout  Scotland,  but  in  very  much  fewe 
numbers  towards  the  extreme  north.  In  Shetland 
is  only  known  as  a  rare  straggler. 

I'his  bird  is  exclusively  addicted  to  woods  and   the 
immediately  neighbouring  trees  for  its  habitat. 

Jays,  if  not  actually  birds  of  passage,  yet  are  decided! 
of    a    roving    disposition.     "When    they    are    oblige 
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during  migration,  to  cross  a  wide  open  country,  they 
fly  quicker,  for  fear  of  being  attacked  by  birds  of 
prey;  and  their  fear  may  be  perceived  by  their  fre- 
quently turning  back  to  their  starting  point,  before  they 
finally  undertake  the  journey,  and  then  it  is  performed 
in  haste,  one  flying  behind  another  in  a  singular 
manner.  During  their  migration  the  Jays  alight  on 
the  first  tree  they  meet  with,  and  from  thence  utter 
their  harsh  note  of  joy,  on  having  thus  far  travelled 
in  safety.  They  never  sit  long  on  one  branch,  but 
shift  and  change  continually;  and  when  on  the  ground 
they  hop  about  very  awkwardly." 

Jays  continue  together  long  after  the  young  have 
left  the  nest;  indeed  frequently  until  the  following 
spring;  sometimes  small  flocks  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
collect  together.  They  are  easily  tamed  if  brought  up 
from  the  nest,  and  become  very  familiar,  imitating  all 
sorts  of  sounds  in  a  facile  manner.  Thev  are  most 
restless  birds,  ever  changing  their  position,  raising  and 
lowering  their  crests,  and  ever  and  anon  uttering  some 
outlandish  note. 

The  flight  of  the  Jay  is  very  observable,  as  heavy 
and  irregular,  efiected  with  some  degree  of  apparent 
difficulty,  and  in  a  scurrying  sort  of  manner,  as  if 
conscious  that  it  was  a  proscribed  bird,  and  doomed 
to  destruction  for  either  real  or  supposed  faults. 

As  imported  by  its  specific  name,  the  acorn  is  the  most 
choice  'morceau'  of  the  Jay,  and  for  them  he  even 
searches  under  the  snow;  but  he  also  feeds  on  more 
delicate  fruits,  such  as  peas  and  cherries,  as  well  as  on 
beech-mast,  nuts,  and  berries,  corn,  worms,  cockchaflTers, 
and  other  insects,  larvae,  frogs  and  other  reptiles,  and 
mice,  and  is  deterred  by  no  scruples  or  qualms  from 
making    away    with    young  birds,  even  partridges,    and 
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eggs.  These  birds  are  said,  in  the  aatumn,  to  hide  Knq 
fi>od  iar  winter  use,  under  leaves  in  some  aecure  pliiCK 
and  ill  holes  of  trees, 

Tlieir  tiue  note  is  singularly  liar^h,  and  alnuM 
•tartliug,  resembling  the  syllables  'wrak,  ivrak,'  ba 
they  liave  a  decided  talent  for  mimicry,  and  both  il 
their  wild  and  their  tame  slate  have  been  hoari 
exhibiting  their  acquired  and  varied  accompluihuientB,  it 
imitating  the  bleating  of  a  lamb,  the  mewini;  of  a  cat 
the  neighing  of  a  horse,  the  shriek  of  the  Buzzard, 
the  song  of  tlic  Grecnfincli,  the  human  voice,  thfl 
note  of  the  Kitf,  the  warblings  of  birds,  the  crowing 
of  a  Cock,  the  hark  of  a  dog,  and  the  calling  of  fowla 
to  their  food;  and  Bewick  says,  "we  have  heard  oaS 
Imitate  tlie  sound  of  a  saw  so  exactly,  that  though  it 
was  on  a  Sunday,  we  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that 
there  was  not  a  carpenter  at  work  in  the  house," 

The  nest  is  placed  in  a  tall  bush  or  hedge,  generally 
at  a  not  greater  elevation  than  about  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  somelimes  less.  It  is  of  an 
open  shape,  formed  of  twigs  and  sticks,  and  well  lined 
with  small  roots,  grasses,  and  horse-hair.  Some  are 
much  more  cleverly  constructed  than  others. 

I'he  eggs,  five  or  six  in  number,  are  greenish  or 
yellowish  white,  freckled  all  over  with  two  shades  of 
light  brown.  They  vary  occasionally  both  in  size  and 
in  degree  of  polish. 

Male;  weight,  about  seven  ounces;  length,  nearly 
one  foot  two  inches;  bill,  black;  from  its  base  a  black 
streak  extends  backwards  about  an  inch;  iris,  light 
blue.  Forehead  and  crown,  greyish  and  bluish  white, 
some  of  the  feathers  longer  than  the  rest,  streaked  down 
the  middle  with  black,  and  the  ends  of  those  at  the 
back    of  the  head    tinged    with  reddish    purple;    these 
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form  a  sort  of  crest,  which  the  bird  raises  or  depresses 
at  will;  nape,  cinnamon-colour;  chin,  greyish  white; 
breast,  light  reddish  buff  colour;  back,  cinnamon- 
colour. 

The  wings,  which  extend  to  within  two  inches  and 
a  half  of  the  end  of  the  tail,  have  the  first  feather 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  the  second  about 
four  inches  and  a  half,  and  one  inch  shorter  than  the 
third,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  nearly  equal,  and 
the  longest  in  the  wing;  the  under  side  is  grey.  Greater 
wing  coverts,  barred  with  black,  white,  and  brilliant 
blue  alternately,  across  the  outer  webs,  the  inner  being 
nearly  black;  lesser  wing  coverts,  chesnut.  Primaries, 
dusky  black  on  the  inner  webs,  the  outside  edges  dull 
white;  secondaries,  black,  with  an  elongated  patch  of 
white  on  the  basal  half  of  the  outer  web  of  some  of 
the  feathers;  some  of  the  tertiaries,  black,  indistinctly 
barred  across  with  blue,  and  black  at  the  base  of  the 
outer  web,  the  last  ones  of  a  rich  chesnut  colour, 
especially  on  the  webs.  Tail,  dull  black,  indistinctly 
barred  at  the  base,  the  outer  feather  on  each  side 
lighter  than  the  rest,  and  approaching  to  brown, 
underneath  it  is  grey;  upper  tail  coverts,  white;  under 
tail  coverts,  dull  white;  legs,  toes,  and  claws,  rather 
light  reddish  brown. 

The  female  resembles  the  male. 


UOIIEMIAX    WAXWlSa.       BOHEMIAN    CUATTKBER,        SIL 
TAIL.       EUROPEAS     UllATTERER.       WAXEN    CIIATTERBI 

Jlomlgcivora  gamih,  Temvisi-k. 

Boinhijeilla  garrala,  Flehinm. 

Bomhycilla  BoheuUea,  Bbibson. 

AinpiilU  ijarniXut,  LiNtr^cs.     Ghrlin. 

Ilombi/x — A  mlk-worm.     Voro — To  decour.     Oarrula — 
Garrulous. 

The  endless  variety  of  nature,  though  doubtless 
the  ivliole  connected  by  almost  imperceptible  links,  ; 
to  the  student  of  only  a  part,  is,  as  it  were  interrupt 

here  and  there  by  siuldeu  breaks,  ongins  of  frt 
series,  from  whence  a^ain  the  chain  goes  on.  T 
bird  lirfore  us,  willi  its  'liucs  like  these,'  is  an  install 
and   e.vaiuple  of  this. 

This  nlo^t  singuh.ily  eh-;uU  bird,  the  silky  textu 
of  wlinse  ])linnage  resembles  lliat  of  tlic  Jays,  is  distrib 
led  thntuijbniit  the  more  northern  division  of  Kuvoj 
the  elevated  regions  of  .\sia,  where,  according  to  son 
it  breeds,  and  Nortli  .Imeriea.  It  is  found  in  t 
Arctic  regions,  Russia,  Sweden,  I'oland,  Bohemia,  Silos 
(Jcrniany,  Switzerland,  and  France.  It  is  said  to 
very  delicious  food,  and  is  iiceordingly  caught  for  t 
table  in  (luise  countries  in  whirli  it  is  plentiful,  beii 
iiulnie.l  with   11  delicate'   bitter   ta>te ;  doublhvs.  !:kc   t 
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Grouse,    from    the    nature    of    the    food    on    which    it 
subsists. 

Until  lately,  the  Waxwing,  so  called  from  the  red 
wax-like  tips  to  some  of  the  feathers  of  its  wings,  was 
considered  a  rare  bird  in  this  country.  "In  the  winter 
of  1810,"  says  Selby,  "large  flocks  were  dispersed 
through  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  that 
period  it  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  our  island  till 
the  month  of  February,  1822,  when  a  few  came  under 
my  inspection;  and  several  were  observed  during  the 
severe  storm  in  the  winter  of  1823.  In  the  winter  of 
1827,  Waxwings  again  visited  our  island."  So  they 
also  did  in  large  numbers  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
though  chiefly  in  the  eastern  counties  or  those  bordering 
on  them,  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  in 
the  year  1850,  the  weather  being  very  severe  for  some 
time;  and  not  a  few  have  been  met  with  since.  I 
have  hardly  a  doubt  but  that  some  have  visited  us 
every  year. 

In  Yorkshire,  some  have  occurred  in  most  winters, 
especially  in  hard  frosts,  but  most  in  the  year  just 
named.  One  was  caught  alive  in  a  bush  near  Brid- 
lington Quay.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Robert  Dunn, 
of  Ilelister,  near  AVeesdale,  in  the  Shetland  Islands, 
that  one  was  taken  at  Northmaven  in  the  north  part 
of  Shetland,  on  the  first  of  April,  1851 ;  and  about 
the  same  time  another  at  Lerwick;  and  a  third  seen  at 
a  place  called  Aithsting,  near  Helister.  In  Ireland, 
divers  specimens  have  at  various  times  occurred.  In 
Scotland  they  are  also  said  to  appear  annually. 

It  is  migratory  in  its  habits,  leaving,  in  the  latter  part 
of  November,  the  polar  countries  for  the  more  genial 
climes  of  more  southern  districts,  from  which  latter  it 
returns  to  the  former  in  March  or  April,  according  to 
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tlie  season. 

Birds  of  this  species  seem  to  associate  in  flocka,  soiri 
times  of  two  or  three  hundred  iadividuals.  They  U 
easily  tamed,  and  are  gentle  and  quiet. 

Their  fUght  ^strongly  resembles  that  of  the  StarUa| 
"They  roost  among  the  thickest  branches  of  trees  an 
bushes;  and  in  windy  weather  seek  sheHcr  very  nei 
the  ground,  or  hide  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  in  rocii 
countries." 

The  Waswing  feed»  on  berries,  such  as  those  of  til 
common  thorn,  the  mountain  ash,  the  juniper,  di 
arbutus,  and  the  w ho rtlo- berry. 

The  note  is  a  shrill  whistle. 

These  birds  arc  believed  to  breed  within  the  linat 
of  the  Arctic  circle — in  holes  among  rocks,  or  in  defi 

Male;  length,  about  eight  inches  and  a  half;  b0 
black,  inclining  to  yellowish  white  or  horn-colo\u*  at  tt 
base:  the  upper  part  is  much  notched  about  onc-fourl 
from  the  tip,  and  the  under  one  has  a  correspondir 
ftroovc  on  its  edge,  as  in  the  Shrikes.  Iris,  purplii 
red;  a  black  streak  runs  to  and  beyond  it:  bristly  bU< 
feathers  cover  the  nostrils.  A  pendent  crest  of  siM 
feathers,  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  sunnoun 
the  crown  of  the  head.  It  is  raised  or  lowered  at  tl 
pleasure  of  the  bird;  on  the  forehead  the  feathers  b 
[smooth,  but  ai'c  disunited  backwards.  Head,  reddii 
grey;  forehead,  black,  bordered  with  rust-colour  shadt 
off;  neck  and  nape,  reddish  grey;  chin  and  throat,  ve 
vet  black;  breast,  reddish  grey  above,  mellowed  bclo 
into  a  much  fainter  tint;  back,  reddish  grey.  Greati 
wing  coverts,  black  tipped  with  white;  lesser  wing  co' 
erta,  brownish  ash-colour;  primaries,  black,  all  but  ti 
first  two   or  three  marked  upon  the   shaft   near    the    t 
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with  a  line  of  bright  yellow,  and  in  some  specimens 
the  feathers  are  tipped  with  the  same  on  the  outer  webs, 
which  are  there  white;  secondaries,  grey;  three  or  four 
or  more  of  them  tipped  with  white  and  a  coral-like 
or  wax-like  appendage,  or  prolongation  of  the  shaft; 
they  vary  in  number:  in  one  described  by  Montagu, 
there  were  five  on  one  side,  and  six  on  the  other; 
tertiaries,  purple  grey,  tipped  with  white,  some  of  them 
with  the  coral  adjunct;  greater  and  lesser  under  coverts, 
greyish  white,  greyish  ash-colour  towards  the  tips.  Tail, 
ash-colour  at  the  base,  black  in  the  central  portion,  and 
bright  yellow  at  the  tip;  in  old  birds  it  is  also  fur- 
nished with  the  wax -like  appendages:  upper  tail  coverts, 
ash-colour;  under  tail  coverts,  reddish  brown,  with  a 
tint  of  orange;  legs  and  toes,  strong  and  black,  the 
former  scaled  in  front,  and  the  latter  on  their  upper 
part;  claws,  black. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  the  colours  are 
paler.  In  the  young  birds  the  u*is  is  chesnut  brown, 
the  crest  is  shorter,  the  yellow  on  the  quill  feathers 
and  the  tail,  less  bright,  and  the  coral  appendages  on 
the  wings  smaller,  as  well  as  fewer  in  number,  than  in 
the  mature  bird,  and  entirely  wanting  on  the  tail. 
The  moult  takes  place  in  August  or  September. 
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Sitta  Eurvpiti,  I'cssasit.     Muxtaod. 

Sitta  ?  EmvjKot- — Eurupcwn. 
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TiiK  vcrnnculiir  iiEunc  of  lliis  biril,  as  descriptive  nCi 
its  hnbit  of  liuckjii);  and  hcwiiig  nt  tlie  nuts,  vrhicli  ' 
ftirnl^li  it  witli  food,  is  dcrivcil  from  some  primitive  > 
word,  the  orixinnJ  likcwici;  of  the  word  Itntctict,  as  ia 
its  aecond  namu  of  NutjobLcr,  from  utothcr  root  uf ' 
like  import. 

The  temperate  regions  are  the  home  of  the  Nuthatch: 
it  occurs  in  the  central  and  more  northein  parta  of 
Europe  and  Asia — In  Norway,  Denmark,  Swejlen,  Italy, 
and  France. 

In  this  country  it  is  but  sparingly  distributed,  though 
it  by  no  means  ranks  with  very  rare  birds.  la  York- 
shire, it  breeds  in  Castle  Howard  Park,  the  stately 
avenues  of  beech  trees  there  being  exactly  to  its  taste. 
It  is  ako  met  with  at  Scacroft,  near  Leeds;  about 
Harewood  Bridge  and  Park;  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sheffield,  Doiicaster,  and  Barnsley;  in  Stainborough 
woods,  and  those  of  Wentworth  Castle,  the  splendid 
seat  of  Thoniis  Frederick  Vernon  Wentworth,  Esq. 
I  have  seen  it  in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  parish  of  Glanville's 
Wootton.  It  is  pretty  common,  as  W.  F.  W.  Bird,  Esq. 
informs    me,    in    Kensington  Gardens,  near  London. 
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In  Ireland  and  Scotland  it  appears  to  be  unknown. 

In  the  winter,  the  Nuthatch  leaves  the  woods  for 
less  dreary  situations,  and  is  then  not  unfrequently 
found  in  orchiu-ds  and  gardens,  but  it  resides  with  us 
throughout  the  year. 

More  than  two  or  three  of  these  birds  are  not  often 
seen  together,  except  indeed  while  the  parents  and  the 
young  are  kept  together  by  the  family  tie.  They  arc 
easily  tamed,  and  display  their  natural  propensities  upon 
whatever  wood-work  may  be  used  to  confine  them. 
Even  in  their  wild  state  they  are  far  from  shy,  and 
may  be  approached  pretty  closely  in  the  "sweet  spring 
time,"  when  the  male  bird  is  engaged  in  singing  ditties 
"to  his  mistress's  eyebrow." 

The  Nuthatch  does  not  often  alight  on  the  ground, 
though  it  does  so  occasionally  in  search  of  food.  It 
does  not  use  its  tail  as  a  rest  in  climbing  trees,  as 
the  Woodpeckers  do,  but  its  claws  are  sufficiently  pre- 
hensile and  adhesive  to  enable  it  to  traverse  the  trunks 
of  trees  in  every  direction,  not  only  upwards  like  those 
birds,  but  downwards  also.  Its  not  requiring  the  help 
of  its  tail  for  the  *facilis  descensus,'  is  doubtless  the 
reason  of  its  organization  being  such  as  to  enable  it  to 
do  without  its  aid  at  all.  It  supports  itself  mainly  on 
the  hind  part  of  the  leg,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
heel.  Its  posture  on  the  tree  is  straight,  and  close  to 
the  bark,  and  it  does  not  aid  its  progress  by  an  oc- 
casional hop,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Woodpeckers, 
but  steps  along  quickly  and  smoothly.  It  flies  rather 
rapidly,  with  an  undulating  motion,  if  to  any  distance, 
but  otherwise,  in  a  straight  line,  with  flapping  wings. 

Nuts  are  its  favourite  food.  It  also  feeds  on  berries, 
acorns,  beech-mast,  seeds,  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain, 
beetles  and  other  insects,  and  caterpillars,  and,  according 


n   a    trcp.     If  the 
nth   clay,  uutil  it 
It  is  Imed  with    dry  leaves,  the 
>ss,   hits   of  bark  and  wood,   and 


1o  Bewick,  will  jiick  hones;  and  lays  uj)  in  diffcient  little 
granaries,  a.  supply  of  food  against   a  day  of  want. 

The  note  sounds  like  the  syllables  'quit,  quit,'  and  it 
is  uttered  repeatedly  while  the  'ups  and  downs'  of  the 
hird  arc  being  quietly  and  stealthily  performed  upon 
the  tree  on  which  it  seeks  its  sustenance. 

The  nest    is    placed   in    some  hole 
entrance  is   too  large   they  narrow  il 
is  of  the  right  width. 
scales    of  fir-cones 
sometimes  a  little  grass. 

The  eggs,  from  five  to  seven,  or  eight  or  nine  in 
number,  of  on  oval  form,  are  gicyinh  white,  spotted, 
and  sometimes  much  blotted  with  reddish   brown. 

Male;  weight,  about  six  drachma;  length,  about  five 
inches  and  three-quarters;  bill,  dark  lead-colour,  dusky 
nt  the  tip,  dingy  white  at  the  base  of  the  lower  ])iU't; 
it  is  very  hard  aud  pointed:  a  black  streak  runs  from 
it  through  the  eye  to  the  shoulder ;  iris,  bright  chcsnut ; 
over  it  is  a  white  band;  head,  crown,  neck  on  the 
back,  and  nape,  light  slate-colour;  chin,  white;  throat 
and  breast,  bufi'-colour;  the  latter  chcsnut  on  the  sides, 
and  towards  the  neck,  \vith  a  tinge  of  orange;  back, 
light  slatc-coloui".  Tail,  excepting  the  two  middle  feathers, 
which  are  light  slate-colour,  black  at  the  base,  grev  at 
the  end,  with  a  patch  of  white  between  these  two  colours 
on  the  thiec  outside  feathers,  lessening  inwards;  legs, 
toes,  and  claws,  light  brown,  the  former  scaled. 


ESD   OF   THE   FIRST   VOLUME. 
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